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“ ARNOLD’S GREEK AND LaTIN SeRnizs.—The publication of this valuable collection of cias 
Bical schoo! books may be regarded as the presage of be'ter things in respect to the mode of teach 
and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going 
wrer Latin and Greek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of what they were 
warning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task; 
bet now, by Mr. Arnold’s admirable method—substantially the same with that of Ollendorff--the 
moment they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin t» learn sentenc*s, to acquire ideas, 
see how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mude of expression differed 

m ours, and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those 
who have dragyed on month after month in the old-fashioned, dry, and tedious way of learning 


u eo 
MP Amold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child learns his 
q@wo language by imitating what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fastened in the 
- in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin and 
Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language—words are supplied—the mode of 
ing them together is tald the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas; and 
repeating these things again and again—iterum iterumgque—the docile pupil has them 
fadelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understanding. 
“The American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical teacher for 
ee in this city He hus devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold’s works, 
eorrected’ sevesnl e~ors of inadvertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various 
Matters in the early volumes of the series, and has attended most diligently to the accurate print- 
@a. mechanical execution of the whule. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adoption 
these works in our schools and colleges.’’—Cour. & Eng. 
oP Amold’s Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled in Engk.nd, 
introduced into nearly all the great Public Schools ang jgading Educational Institutions, 
are also very highly recommended by some of the beat Aericea Scholars, for introduction 
fato the Classical Schools of the United States. They are gj y_used in the University of the 
of New-York, Rutger’s Femase Institute, N. Y. ; yest College, Schenectady; Mt. St. 
Maty's College, Md. ; Yale Colloge, New-Haven; and ny lod ,, large schools throughont the 
30 
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PREFACE. 


THe plan and object of the present volume are so fully 
and so satisfactorily stated by Mr. Arnold in his Preface, 
that it is quite superfluous for the American Editor to add 
any thing to what he has there said. It is simply incum- 
bent on him to state, that he has bestowed much care and 
attention upon the volume in order to perfect its arrange- 
ment and render it uniform with the other works of the 
series, and also to ensure, as far as possible, correctness, 
neatness, and even elegance of typography. While he can 
hardly dare to promise himself that there is an entire 
absence of errors of this kind, he ventures to express the 
hope that nothing of consequence has escaped attention, and 
that the Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition 
will be found equally acceptable and equally valuable with 
any of its predecessors in the Arnold Series of Classical 
Books for Schools and Colleges. | 

J. A.S. 

New-York, Nov. 20th, 1846. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Te plan of this Introduction requires some ex- 
planation. Its object is to enable the student, as soon 
as he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, 
to translate simple sentences after given examples and 
with given words; the principles trusted to being those 
of imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at 
once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise-book; 
the Syntax being in substance that of Buttmann’s ex- 
cellent School Grammar. 

One object I have steadily kept in view, that of 
making the general construction of sentences of more 
importance than the mere government of cases, which 
is nearly all that most Exxercise-books pretend to teach. 
The Exercises are adapted for vivd voce practice; but 
if the book is so used, they should by all means be 
written down afterwards. The Vocabularies, if possi- 
ble, but at all events the Examples, should be com- 
mitted to memory and carefully kept up. 

It is due to Mr. Ollendorff, whose Introduction to 
German has appeared in English, to state that the pub- 
lication of a work like the present was suggested to me 
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by the advantage I myself derived from the use of his 
.book. I had originally drawn it up eractly on his 
plan; but the probable expense of publication deterred 
me, for some time, from publishing it in that shape." 
The present work differs therefore from his, in requir- 
ing from the pupil a general acquaintance with the 
Accidence. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to use 
the Syntax as such, I have added a complete set of 
Questions to the work. 

T.K.A. 
Lyndon, 1841. 


= # The very great’ success of this work, and the similar one on 
“ Latin Prose Composition”’—which are now used at all, or nearly all, 
our public schools,—has encouraged the author to send to press the 
more elementary Exercises here alluded to, under the title of a “ Prac- 
tical Introduction to Greek Accidence.” [This volume forms the 
“First Greek Lessons,” carefully revised and improved by the Ameri- 
can Editor.] 
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B., K., M., R., T., denote respectively the Greek Grammars of Bu?t- 
mann, Kihner, Matthia, Rost, and Thiersch. Kr. stands for Kriiger. 

E. refers to the Eton Greek Grammar. 

R., after a declinable word, stands for root. Thus, yévv, R. yévar. 
means, that the regular terminations are to be added to yévar. , 

V. refersto Vémel’s Synonymisches Worterbuch. 

A Greek letter added after a verb, shows that the simpler root (as it 
appears, for instance, in aor. 2) ends in that letter. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


$1. On the Tenses.— The Article. 


1. Iris taken for granted that the student knows :— 
(1) That the verb agrees with its nominative case in number 


and person.* ; 

(2) That every adjective word—whether adjective, participle, pro- 
noun, or article—must agree with its substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 

(3 That the transitive verb is followed by the accusative. 

(4) That one substantive depending upon another is put in the 
genitive case. 

(5) That any verb may have the same case after it as before it, 
when both words refer to the same person or thing. 


2. The Imperfect, besides the usual meaning of 
that tense,t is used to express continued or repeated 
actions, taking place in past time, 

3. The Aorists express actions completed in past 
time.t 


* But a dual nominative is often joined with a plural verb; and a 
neuter plural generally takes a singular verb. 

t+ The Imperfect expresses 1) an action continuing during another 
action which is past; 2) an action continued by being frequently re- 
peated; and (occasionally) 3) an action begun or intended, but not 
completed. (See Jelf’s Greek Gram. Vol. II. p. 53.)—Am. Eb. 

t The Aorists mark actions simply past, without reference to other 
actions, at the same or a different time; as fypaya riv émorodjjv, “I 
wrote the letter (without specifying time or circumstance). Hence, the 
aorists referring to time past indefinitely, are used to denote momentary 
acts, and also actions repeatedly done in past time. In this latter case 
it may be rendered by the present or by the phrase “to-be wont, or ac- 
customed,” &c. (See Jelf’s Greek Gram. Vol. II. p. 57 )—Ax. Ep. 
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Hence the Aorist is used of momentary and single actions; the 
Imperfect, of continued and repeated ones 

The dog bit him (aor.): the dug howled all night (imperf.) 

Oss. The Imperfect (of habitual actions) is often rendered by 
‘used to,’ &c. 

4. The Perfect expresses actions continued or re- 
maining in their effects wp to the present time. 

a) Hence the aor. is nearly our perfect indefinite 
(the perf. formed by inflection): the perf. our perfect 
definite (or perfect with ‘have’). 

b) But when the connection of the past with the 
present is obvious from the context, the aorist may be 
used for the perfect; or, in a narrative, for the pluper- 
ect. 

c) It is only when a particular stress is to be laid on 
the time of the occurrence, that the perfect or pluperf. 
must be used. All this is, however, greatly influenced 
by euphony. | 

5. A governed genitive is often placed between an 
article and its noun. 

6. zo thy agetiy xaddos, the beauty of virtue. 

Ota tHS NOdewy Nodypata nyattwy, he who trans- 
acts (or manages) the affairs of the state. 
In this way fwo and even three articles stand together. 


7. 0 nearzos, (the person doing =) he who. does. 


Hence the artic. with a participle is equivalent to a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun with a relative sentence. 
Thus, 
& zparrayv, equivalent to éxstvos 5s wodrret, he who does. 
rod geirrevres, of him who does. 


Pl. of xparrovres, equivalent to éxstvoe of xparrovet, those who do. 
TOV harrévren, of those who do. 


8. VocaBULARY l. 


Virtue, “oeTy, 1,6, 7 
Beauty, HALOS, EOS, TO. 
City, WOIy, EG, 7. 
Thing or affair, AVM UL," “TOS, TO. 


® Nouns in u: from verbs, generally denote the thing produced by the 
act. They may be compared with the pass. participle (rd mexpuypevor). 
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To do, transact, manage,  agcrro. 

Wonder, or am surprised ) Savpalo (with fut. mid., 
at, admire, but aor. 1 act.). 

3 


Well, év. 
Il, XMLXOOC. 
Often, frequently, nolranic. 
Citizen, rolitng,” ov, 0. 
Judge, ' KOLTHY, OV, O. 
noérrw, do, has also the infransit. meaning of our to be doing well 


or ill: i. e. to be prosperous or unfortunate. in this sense it has 
the perf. 2. rixpaya. The a is long throughout. 


Ezercise 1. 


9. I admire the beauty of the city. The citizens are 
doing well. I have often admired the beauty of the 
cities. The judge often admired the beauty of virtue. 
I admire those who transact (7) the affairs of the state. 
He transacts the affairs of the state ill. The citizens 
are doing ill. I have often admired the virtue of the 
citizen. The citizens admire the virtue of the judge. 


§$ 2. The Article continued. 


10. (a) Proper names often take the article, if they 
are the names of persons well known. 


Hence the namés of Deities, Heroes, &c., generally take the arti- 
cle ; and the names of persons recently menti 


11. (6) But if the proper name is followed by a de- 
scription which has the article, the proper name is 
without the article, unless it is to be expressed em- 


b Nouns in rns of the first decl. from verbs, denote the male doer of 
the action: those from substantives denote a person standingin any 
near relation to what is denoted by the substantive: as rodirns from 
xékts. Those in irs from subst., have the: long. Kotris is from xpivw. 
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phatically, as being well-known, or as having been 
previously mentioned. 
12. (e) The Greek has no indefinite article (our ‘a’). 
(d) Our ‘a’ should be translated by rig, when a 
particular person or thing is meant, though not 
named: in other words, wherever we might substitute 
‘a certain’ for‘a’. . 
13. (e) The subject* generally has the article, the 
predicate not. 
14. (a) 6 Seoxgeryc, Socrates ; ai’ Adijva, Athens. 
b) Saxpatns 6 gidccogos, Socrates the Philoso- 
er, 
(c) tanog ézexe laywv, a mare brought forth a 
hare. 
(d) yuo tig oor elyev, a woman (or, a certain 
woman) had a hen. 
(e) 4 x0gn éyévero aoxos,* the girl became (or, was 
turned into) a leather bottle. 
15. VocaBuLary 2. 


Socrates, Soxeatnye,’ ove, 0. 
Athens, "ADT VEAL, OY, Ci. 
Philosopher, gidocogos, ov, oO. 
Horse, mare, izmos, ov, 6 et 7. 

A&yog, 0, 6 (acc. Aayo» or 
Hare, Layo). ’ 
Woman, yurn, yuvainos, 7 (VOC. yuvat). 
Hen, Oers,® dortGoc, 6 et 7. 
‘Water, yoo, vdaros, TO. 


© Kr. who quotes Bacch. 1314: viv é dépwv dripos exBeBrfoopa | 6 
Kadpos 5 péyas. 

That is; the nominative before the verb. The predicate is what is 
affirmed or sai@éef the subject. (See note °). 

e Or, doxéds éyévero h x6pn. So, Oeds nv 6 Aéyos, the Word was God. 
This arises from the nature of a proposition. We usually assert of a 
particular thing that it is included, as an individual, in a particular 
class ; not that it is the whole of that class. 

£ Loxparns, G. ovs, D. et, &c. A. Lwxpdrn (Plato), Dwxpdrnvy (Xeno- 
phon), V. Leoxpares. 

s ‘ Bird, but in Att. generally cock, hen; just as we use fowl. G. 
Spvtdos, &c. A.a and ». Plur. reg., but also doves, G. dpvéwy, D. dpvi- 
o:(v) only, Acc. Sprses (dpvis). 
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Wine, olvos,* ov, 6. 
Boy, son, ALC, soudoc, 0. 
To paves rbinds eye.! 
To bring forth, or (of bi , 

to ] ay. h, or ( ) sixteo* (ex). 
Damsel, maiden, xOON, NS, 7 
Leather-bottle, GOx0G, Ov, 6. 
Become, yiyvopes! (yes). 
An egg, 009, Ov, £0. 

5) TpLiC, TESIC, tga. 
Exercise 2. 


16. I admire the beauty of the hen. A (14. (d) boy 
hada hare. The water was tumed into (= became) wine 
(14. (e). The hen laid three eggs. A certain damsel 
had three hens. I admire the virtue of the maiden. 
The hare was turned into (= became) a horse. The 
boy admires the beauty of Athens. The citizens ad- 
mire the beauty of the woman. I admire those who 
transact the affairs of Athens. I have often admired 
the virtue of Socrates. I admire Socrates the philoso- 
pher. The woman shall havea hen. The water has 
been turned into (=become) wine. A certain judge 
has three hens. 


® oivos, with the digamma Foives, vinum. So wby, oFév, ovum. 

i Eyw, Ew and cyfow, foynca. perf. ciyov: aor. Ecyov, toy éOny. 

[Zexor, oxés (oxé in compounds), cyoiny, oXG, oxeiv, xr). 

tixrw, (rééw) réigopat, réroxa, Erexov, érexépny. ; 

i ylyvopat, yerfoopat, yeyévnpat and yéyoya, éyevdpny. All intrans. for 
am born; become. tyevéuny and yéyova also serve for preterites of the 
verb “to be.” When yéyorva may be construed ‘ I am,’ it means, ‘ I am 
by birth, ‘have become.’ (B.)—yeivoua, am born, poet.: aor. tyevdpny, 
begot, bore (in prose as well as poetry). 

* Numerals like this at the top of the line refer to the Table of Dif- 
ferences of Idiom at the close of the volume. 
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$3. Article continued. 


17. (a) When the my, thy, his, their, &c. are em- 
phatic they are to be translated by possessive pronouns, 
with the article. 

18. (b) My, your, his, &c. are to be translated by 
the article, when it is quite obvious whose the thing in 
question is, 


Whenever there is any opposition (as, when mine is opposed to 
yours or any other person’s) the pronouns must be used. 


19. (c) When an adj. without the article stands be- 
fore the article of the substantive, the thing spoken of 
Is not distinguished from any thing else, but from 
atself under other circumstances." 

(ad) When a noun which has just preceded, is to be" 
repeated again, the article belonging to it stands alone. 

19°. (a) 6 ody Bovlog, thy or your slave (emphatic. 

and precise); but coy dovdos, a slave of 
yours (indefinite). 

(b) ddyo zi» xeqadyy (I am pained as to the 
head= ) I have a pain in my head. 

(c) 78szo ént mlovolow roiy nodliruss, he rejoiced 
(or was glad), when the citizens were 
wealthy, (or, on account of the citizens 
who were wealthy). 

(d) 6 éudg nazie xai 6 tov gidov, my father and 
my friend’s, (literally, my father and 
the of my friend). 

20. VocaBULARY 3. 


Slave, Soviog, ov, 6. 
To feel or suffer pain; to ? 2a 

be pained at, ¢ CAYO: 
Head, ~- KEDAAN, 7S, 7. 


m Thus in the example following it is not, ‘rich citizens, as op 
posed to other citizens ; but ‘he rejoiced in their being rich; or in the 
wealth of...’ &c. 


To rejoice, be glad, oy to 


take pleasure in, 
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noouas (With dative). 


Wealthy, rich, mLovotos,” a, OV. 

Father, MUTHO,° EQOS (EOC), O. 

Friend, gidog, ov, 0. 

Thine, thy, O0¢, 67, OOF. 

Mine, my, udg, 7, Ov. 

Jaw, yvaFoc, ov, 7. 

Tooth, O8ovs, OvTOg, O. 

Ear, OUs, OOS, TO. 

Foot, novs, nod6y, 6 D 

Hand, xele, xe005, 4 (root yeg for 

G. D. dual and D. plur.) 

Knee, yore, yovatos, zo (R. yovar). 

Brother, adelgos, Ov, 0. 

Daughter, Suyatne,” egog (90s), 1]. 

Mother, HATNE,° E90 (gos), 7. 

Wise, clever, TOMos, 7, ov. 

Happy, evdaipor, ory, ov. 

To love, giléo. 

To be vexed at, aytopuat, ecouat, 1y9eoOny 
(dative). 

Beautiful, xaldg, 7, Ov. 

Bad, RAXOY, 1, OF. 


Oss. 1. fideo8ar and &yGee8a are more commonly followed by the 
dal? (without a prepos.) except in the construction explained in 19. c. 
Oss. 2. ‘That,’ when it stands for a subst. before expressed, is to 


be translated by the article. 


(See 19*. d.) 


Exercise 3. 


21. The mother of the beautiful daughter has a pain 
in her jaws. I am glad that my brothers are happy.° 


m Adjectives in «ws denote what belongs to, concerns, or comes from 
what the root expresses. They are formed from substantives, and some- 
times from other adjectives in os. When the root ends in r it is some- 
times changed into ¢: rdobvros, wealth, mrodt05. 

© Tlarin, pirno, Ovyirnp, yaornp, throw away « in G. and D. sing. and 
D. pl. They have V. co, and insert 4 before o: in D. pl. 

P *"AyGouat, and in the poets fdopat, are algo followed by the ace., 
especially of neut. pronouns. 
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The father rejoiced in his son’s being wise (c). My 
friend and my brother’s (d). I often have a pain in my 
foot. My mother was suffering from a pain in her 
hands (6). I am vexed that the bad are wealthy (c). 
The daughter loves her mother. My slave loves my 
brother’s. I admire your virtue and that of your 
friend. The beautiful damsel shall be turned into a 
horse. I am pleased with those who transact' the 
affairs of the state. He was vexed that the citizens 
were rich. I take pleasure in my daughter’s being 
beautiful (c). 


§ 4. Article continued. 


22. a) The Greeks often place the genitives between 
the noun governing and the article; or they 
repeat the article after the noun. 

b) A noun or participle is often understood, so 
that the article stands alone. 

23. @) 4% TOV moLNTOY cogia,’ OF 7 Cogia 7 TOV molNTOD, 
the wisdom(cleverness &c.) of the poet. 4 
Kean xegady, OF 7 xEegady 7 xadn™ tH xOONS, 
the beautiful head of the maiden. 

b) ‘AleEavdpog 6 Diinnov, Alerander the son of 
Philip (viog, son, understood). 6 Swpooricxon, 
the son of Sophroniscus. eig tyv Diinnov, 
into Philip’s country (y#ea», country un- 
derstood). za tio mélews, the affairs of the 
state (ngdynara, understood). za gua, my 
affairs, my property. oi é aozet, the people 
in the city, those in the city. oi cv» tp 
Bacthe, those with the king. 


@ Substantives in ‘a are derived from adj., and express the abstract 
notion of the adj.—The other positions of the gen. are frequently met 
with: Mndéeins riv dorayfv. (Herod.i.3.) 4 dvaydonas rav ’AOnvaiwy. 
(Thue. i. 12.) For a partitive gen. these are the only correct positions. 

r The latter position gives emphasis to the adjective or dependent 
genitive. 
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24. VocaBuLary 4. 


Poet, 
Wisdom, cleverness, 
Alexander, 
Philip, 
Sophroniscus, 
Son, 
Country, 
Our, 
‘Your, 
March an army (when 
spoken of its general), 
March (of the army, and 
of a person undertaking 
an expedition) also jour- 
ney, set out, &c., 

Persian, 

Scythian, 

- Cyrus, 

King, 

Madness, 

People, 

Army, 

Geometer, 

With, 

City, town, 
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MONTHS, OV, O- 
COgia, as, 7. 
"Aletgrdoos, ov, 0. 
Dilinnog, ov, 0. 
ZMpeorviaxog, ov, 0. 
Vi0G, Ov, O. 

YEA, aS, 7. 

mete QOS, a, oF. 
UMETEQOS, &, OF. 


élavyo.* 


mogevone: (with aor.1 pass.; 
éxi tiva, against a per- 
son). 


€ 


Tlegons, ov, 0. 
DxvO7NG, ov, 0. 
Kvgos, ov, 0. 
Bactlevs, eng, 6. 
pavia,* og, 7. 

Sipos, ov, 0. 
OTORTEVHA," ATOS, TO. 
yewueETONS, OV, 0. 

ovr (dative). 

aZoTU,” &0¢, TO. 


Exercise 4. 


25. I admire the wisdom of the geometer. 


® ddabvw, thdow (d), EAfAaxa, éAfAapat, HAGOnv. 
It is trans. (drive, urge on), but used as intrans. (march, 


infin. eda. 
ride), by omission of ace. 


The peo- 


Att. fut. 2, as, d, &c., 


t This word was formed from an adj. pavés, mad, which is quoted 


by Suidas. 


" orparés, orparid, ArMY : orpareca, expedition. 


orpdarevpa has both 


meanings ; the latter often in Herodotus. 


Y dorv never means the state, as rédts does. 


It is often used of an 


old or sacred part of a x6\:s, as Londoners speak of ‘ the City, as a part 


of London. 
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admire my daughter and my brother’s. The people 
there are doing well. Ihave often wondered at the wis- 
dom of our present geometers. The crocodile lays eggs. 
The king of the Scythians has a pain in‘ his lower jaw. 


§ 6. Article continued. 


31. a) To express that a person ‘has a very beau- 
tiful head,’ the Greeks said: ‘has the head 
very beautiful.» 

32. b) rd xado», is: ‘the beautiful, ‘the honorable,’ 
in the abstract; beauty. ta xada, are: 
beautiful (or honorable) thing's ; whatever 
things are beautiful ; what is beautiful ; 
or simply, beautiful things. 

Oss. We learn from (34*.b), that the first person plur. of the 
pres. subj. is used in exhortations; and from (34*.c), that »§ is 
used with it for ‘not. (See 107*. 1.) 

33. d) The infinitive with the article becomes a 
substantive declinable throughout, and an- 
swering to the English ‘participial sub- 
stantive’ in —ing. . 

34. e) Abstract nouns, and the names of materials, 
generally take the article. When a whole 
class, or any individual of that class, is 
meant, the noun, whether singular or plural, 
takes the article. 

34", a) 6 Givdxzome ryv Sopay iayvootartny tye, the rhi- 
noceros has a very strong hide. 

b) patyopey ta aioyod* dtiodxopey ta nada, let us fly 


Oe 

® The article must not be used, unless it is assumed that the thing 
in question has the property, the object being only to describe of what 
kind itis. Ifthe writer wished to inform us that the rhinoceros had a 
hide, which was moreover a strong one, he would not use the article. 
Thus of the crocodile: fet dé xal Svvyas xaprepots, it also has strong 


Ws. 
b Thus in English, “ Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful.” 
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JSrom what is base; let us pursue what is 


honorable. 


c) py Stoxcoper ta. aioyod, let us not pursue what 


is base. 


d) 20 eayd Aadei», talking fast ; cov ray Ladeiv, of 
talking fast, &c.; 10 nadvrag xaxog Adve, 
the speaking ill of every body. 

e) 7 agery, virtue; 6 yoda0s, gold ; oi ayaSoi, the 
good ; of asroi, eagles. 

JS) 10 releveaios, at last; ¢0 and tovde, henceforth. 


35. VocaBuLaRy 6. 


Rhinoceros, 
Nose, 


Horn, 

Hide, 

Strong, 

To fly from, 
Base, disgraceful, 


T'o pursue, 
Fast, quick, 


Talk, 

Speak, say, 

Speak ill of, 

Speak well of, 

Treat ill, behave ill to, 

Treat well, do kind offices 
to, confer benefits on, 

Elephant, 

Stag, 

Gold, 


GrVOXEOS, TOS, O. 

is, gives, 4 (plur. “nos- 
trils”). 

xEpas, atOg (wog, o¢), TO. 

Sopu,* as, 7 

iayveos, &, Oo». 

gyo, wl, 

WiayVOS, d, Ov: aloxioy, aia- 
ytotos. 

dt00x00.° 

tayvc, ea, » (neut. adj. = 
adv.) 

Aadeoo. 

Aéyoo. 

xaxog deyev (acc.) 

ev A¢yety (acc.) 

HUXODS MoLeiv (ACC. ) 


ev moueiv (acc.) 


Elepas, avros, 0. 
ELagos, ov, 6. 
yovo0s, ov, 0. 


¢ Literally, ‘the from thie’ (time). 


4 Nouns in a and », from verbal roots, are generally oxytone. 


The 


abstract notion predominates in them (B.); the vowel of the root is 
often changed into o, as in perf. 2. (mid.) dipw, flay; dopa. 
e The fut. mid. is the more common in Attic Greek. 
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3 4 Cae 4 ? 0 # 
Good, ayaGog, 7, OV: apEevoorr, Agi 
70g. 
Eagle, GET 6G, ov, 6. 


dcaxcrv ig also, fo prosecute; pciyeiv, to be prosecuted: dudxccy ria 
¢6vov, to prosecute a man on a charge of murder ; gsiyetv gévov (un- 
derstand dfxnv, cause, trial), to be tried for murder. 


Exercise 7. 


36. The elephant has a strong hide. The maiden 
has very beautiful hands. The stag has very beautiful 
horns,'* . The Persian’s boys pursue what is honorable. 
Let us fly from those who pursue' what is disgrace- 
ful. Do not let us fly from what is honorable. Let us 
avoid ( fly from) talking fast. Let us fly from the mad- 
ness of speaking wll of every body. Let us do kind 
offices to our friends. The citizens prosecute Philip 
on a charge of murder." Sophroniscus was tried for 
murder.” Let us henceforth pursue the honorable. 
Let us not treat our (18) slaves il. He took pleasure 
in doing kind offices to the good (Obs. 1. p. 17). The 
Scythians admire the beauty of gold. The boy won- 
ders at the horn of the rhinoceros. 


§ 7. Article as a demonstrative pronoun. Pronoun. 


37. a) 6 pév—o dé,6 this—that ; the one—the other, 
&c. of p&y—oi b¢, these—those ; some— 
others. (More than one o 8 may follow.) 

38. 6) In a narrative o 3¢ stands (once) in reference 


f fy, indeed ;—dé, but. Often, however, there is no considerable 
opposition between words so connected, the use of »év being principally 
to prepare us for a coming dé. It need not be translated, except when 
the context plainly requires an indeed.—In translating from English 
into Greek, whenever the second é& two connected clauses has a but 
the first should have a yér. 
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to an object already named. So xai 6¢, when the refer- 

ence is to a person. 

39. d. 1) abzcg is ‘self, when it stands in the nom. 
without a substantive, or, in any case 
with one. 

2) avzdg is him, her, it, &c. in an oblique 
case without a substantive. 

i; 0 autos is ‘the same.’ 

4) aizds standing alone in an oblique case, 
is never ‘self,’ except when it is the 
first word of the sentence. 

40. a) ta adra rove pev dunsi, trovg 38 répne, the 
same things pain some persons, but de- 
light others. 

6) Avxog auvov eicoxev’ 0 d2 eg vaov xareqiye,® a 
wolf was pursuing a lamb; and (or but*) 
it fied for refuge into a temple. 

C) nat Og eanatyOeic Stodxes ava xgdroc, and he, 
being deceived, pursues at full speed (lit- 
erally, ‘at or with force or strength’). 

d) avrig ign, he himself said (it). aizog 6 Bovios, 
or, 6 Sovlog avréc, the slave himself: 6 avrdg 
Sovlos, the same slave. paiilov rovro gopov- 
pos 7 tov Odvaroy airy, I fear this more 
than death itself. icxery aitois ro nvQ, 
he gave them the fire. aiztoy yag eidos, 
for I saw the man himself: edo» yag «v- 
20+, for I saw him. 


- Al. VocaBuLary 7. 


Same, 6 avrds, 7, 6. 
Some—others, oi pée—oi de. 
To pain, annoy, dunto. 
Delight, Tégno. 


S xcaragesyw. (2. aor.) 

h dé is not only but, bat also and, and in Homer for. It is used 
where no other particle is required, to avoid haying a proposition in the 
middle of a discourse unconnected with what goes before. It is often, 
therefore, omitted in translating, into English, 
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Wolf, 
Lamb, 

Fly for refuge, 
Temple, 
More—than, 
To fear, 
Death, 

Fire, 

Say, 

Give, 

Sheep, 

Dog, 


House, 
Deceive, 


At full speed, 


Force, strength, 


Ride, 
For, 
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Luxog, ov, 0. 

aves, ov, 0. 

xaraperyoo. 

9005,' Ov, 0. 

padior—f. 

goBeopon*. 

OAvATOGC, OV, 0. 

NUE, TUQdS, £0. 

pny. 

SiScome. 

dig, ols.) 

xvov, xvvoc, o et 7 (m. if 
the sez is not to be spec- 
ified. R. xvy, V. xvoy). 

olxos, ov, 0. 

anata, sanatao (the lat- 
ter being stronger, to de- 
ceive thoroughly). 

ava, xpatog (at force). 

xputOS, B0¢ (ovg), ZO. 

slavvey (to drive on, innoy 


understood). 
72Q. 


TiNey yép begin the sentence? (No.) Can dé? (No.) Can ply? 
0. ; 


Ezercise 8. 


42. A dog was pursuing a sheep, and it fled-for-re- 
fuge intoa house. Some admire the mother; others the 
daughter. Cyrus rides at full speed. I" myself say it. 
I admire the mother more than the daughter herself. 
They will give hum the gold. I will give the gold to 
(the man) himself (39.4). I deceived the slave himself. 


i yeds, Att. 


k In act. frighten. 


It has f. mid. and pass. ; aor. pass. 


1 The forms in Attic Greek are; S. ots, oi6s, oct, 8tv,—D. ois, ototy. 


P. oles, oidy, oie, ofag and ots. (It is m. and f.) 


m The nom. of the personal pron. is not to be expressed. 
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And they (40. c), being deceived, fly-for-refuge into a 
temple. And he, riding at full speed, flies from those 
who! are pursuing him. The wolves fly at full speed. 
Let us pursue the wolves at full speed. The same dogs 
are pursuing the hares. Let us pursue them® ourselves. 
Let us not deceive our neighbour. The Persians of 
those days'' pursued honorable things.'® Speak well 
of those who! have done you kind offices.'* 


§ 8. Pronouns continued. 


43. The noun with ovzog, 082 (this), éxeivog (that), 
takes the article; the pronoun standing before the arti- 
cle, or after the noun. 

4A, nag in the sing.° without the article (= éxaozog), 
‘each, ‘every ; with the article, ‘whole,’ ‘all.’ 

A5. a) ovzog 6 ave, Or 6 avig ovrog [not 6 ovrog av7o), 
this man. éxsivos 6 avg, OF o aviQ Eexeivos, 
that man. «avtosg o Bacilevs, or 6 Bacilevg av- 
tog, the king himself. 

b) maoa node, every city ; nica n nds, the whole 
city, all the city. 

c) Gor, others ; oi &iAou, the others ; 04 éegot, the 
others (with a stronger opposition), the other 

arty. 

d) 6 andy yoou, the rest of the country. 

e) nolo, many ; oi 201104, the many, the mul- 
titude, most people. 


46. VocaBuLaRy 8. 


Others, aor. 
The others, oi @ALos. 


= The acc. of the pronoun is seldom expressed when the person 
meant is quite obvious. 

© In the plur. xé»res must have the article, when there is reference to 
particular objects: when not, the usage is varjaple. 
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The other party, oi Ezegot. 
The rest of, 6 dog (agreeing with its 
. subst.) 

Many, much, modve,? moldy, modu. 

Great, Méyas, peyadn, eye. 

The many, the multitude,  woldo; 

Most people, oi odor. 

Every, éach, gag (in the sing. without 
the art.) 

The whole, all, | nas 0, or 6 nag (in the sing. 
P].zavrec: see noteon 44.) 

This, ovzoc: ode. 

That, &xeiv0G, 7, 0. 

Man, avn, dpog: &vPoomog, ov, Oo. 

Tocut, réuvoo,* (of acountry to rav- 
age or lay waste by cut- 
ting down its trees, crops, 
&c.) 

The enemy, oi zoléuot (adj.) 


Oss. dvfp*® (vir), man as opposed to woman, and used in a good 
sense. 4dvOpwros (homo), man as a human being, opposed to other 
animals; and often used, like homo, when contempt is to be ex- 


pressed. 
Exercise 9. 
X*> Oss. With ‘ this,’ ‘that,’ the order is, 
Pron. Art. Noun. 
(or,) Art. Noun, Pron. 


47. The enemy laid waste the whole country. The 
other party are laying waste the rest of the country. 
My brother is pursuing thesame Persians. Iadmire this 
city. I often admired that city. The many do not (ov) 
admire the beauty of wisdom. The king himself is lay- 
ing waste the rest of the country. A certain man was 
pursuing hisslave; but he fled for refuge into the upper'! 


P réXdvs, ToAAh, wont, 

woddod,  0AXjs,  wodrdod, &c. 
4 répvw, rend, Térunxa, Erepov, érpiOnv. (Roots: rep, rps.) 
® See Jelf’s Greek Gram., Vol. I. p. 81, 97. 
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city. The others were turned into eagles. 1 will give 
the whole egg to my brother. He gave all the water to 
his (18) horses. I feel pain‘ in every part of my head 
(in my whole head). Most people rejoice when® their 
friends are wealthy. The other party manage the 
affairs of the city. 


§ 9. Pronouns continued. 


48. a) In the reflexive pronouns (éuavzov, &c.)* the 
avzog is not emphatic. To express ‘self’ emphatically, 
avrog must precede the pronoun, avrdy ce, &c. 

A9. b) ‘ Own’ is translated by the gen. of the reflex- 
ive pronoun (éavrov). ‘His’ by the gen. of aizés. (So 
‘their’ by gen. piu) 

50. c) éavzov is often used (like sut) in a dependent 
sentence, or in a clause having acc. and infin., for the 
subject of the principal sentence.' 


But the simple avréy is often used, or (od, of, Gc. ogeis, opas, 
&c.) | 


ob is never simply reflexive in Attic prose, but is confined to 
this kind of reflexive meaning. (B.)" The forms ot, %, occur in 
Plato, but not in the other great Attic prose-writers. (Er.) 


Bl. a) g0ife cavrov, accustom yourself. 
b) iqy naveac cog avOQanovg TA LAUT OY aYANgy, 
he said that all men loved" their own things. 


® G. épavrod, éuanrits, 
D. épavra, éuaur®, 
A. ipavréy, éuavriy. 

t Of course only when it cannot be mistaken for the subject of the 
infin. or dependent verb. 

« This passage is misconstrued, and so made incorrect, by the Eng. 
Translator of Buttmann, p. 325. 

v It is an idiom of our language to use a past tense in a sentence 
beginning with ‘that’ (and other dependent sentences), when the verb 
‘on which they depend is in a past tense. The pres. infin. must be used 
in Greek, whenever the action to be expressed by it did not precede the 
time spoken of. 
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c) vopiles rovg modizas inngereiv aut @, he thinks 
that the citizens serve him. 
d) oteatnyos” iw Fevoxdeidys, niunros avrdg, 
Xenoclides was their general (himself the 
Sifth =) with four others. 
52. VocaBULARY 9, 
Accustom, £0 00.* 
I am accustomed, stOropas or sioota (a perf. 2. 
from 290: xara to sinoc, 
- neut. part. accg. to my, 
his, &c. custom ; as my, 
his, &c. custom was.) 


Love, like, am fond of, dyundo: also, with acc. or 
dat. “I am contented 
with.” 

Think, am of opinion, voices. 

Serve, perform service, vangeréoo.7 

General, OTQATNYOS, OV, 0. 

To command (an army), ozgaryyéo. 

Third, TOLTOS, N, Ov. 

Fourth, TETAOTOS, N, OF. 

Every body, NAG Tie. 

I am present, here, &c., mop-et. (tae magdsta pres- 


ent things, circum- 
stances, or condition.) 


To perform this service, txnpersiv rodro. 
‘6 these services, éxnpsreiv ratra. 


Exercise 10. 


53. Accustom yourself to confer benefits upon'* the 
good. Every body loves his own things. I accustom 
myself to serve the state. Cyrus, as his custom was, 
was riding at full speed. I will give the gold to you 


w From orparés army, &yw lead. 

2 Augment. ¢, cl0:fov, ctO:opar. It is used in pase. 

Y tw6, iptrns, rower, properly, to row for a person, or at hie com- 
mand. 
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yourself (48). Philip was their general with two others. 
He thinks that the citizens have conferred benefits upon 
him. Accustom yourself to becontented with your (18) 
present condition. Let us not treat those ill who' have 
done good to us. He accustomed himself (tmperf.) to 
perform these services for the good. I will perform this 
service for you. He has a large head. I am accus- 
tomed to perform you these services. 


> 


§ 10. Of the Neuter Adjective. 


54. a) In Greek, as in Latin, the neut. plur. of an 
adjective is used without a substantive, where we 
should rather use the singwlar. 

55. b) The neut. article with a gen. case, is used 
in an indefinite way for any thing that relates fo, or 
proceeds from, what the gen. expresses. 

56. c) Neuter adjectives are used adverbially; and 
generally, 


The neut. sing. of the comp. ( serve also for comp. 
The neut. plural of the sup. ) and sup. of the adv. 


57. d) When an adjective is the predicate, it is often 
in the neut. singular, when that is not the gender, or 
even number, of the subject. 

This can only be, when the assertion is made of a class or gener- 
al notion; not of a particular thing. It may be supposed to agree 
with thing understood. 

58. e) solve (mlgov or zleiov, mieiorocg), superlatives, 
and the adj. jmuov,* stand in the gender of the gen. that 
follows them, when we might have rather expected the 
neut. adj. (Not zo modv rig ys, but 7 20ddy.) 

59. a) eine travea, he said this. 


® Acc. plur. sis and sas. G. ovg in later writers. 
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b) ra rHx Dewy pepe dei, we should bear what 
comes from the gods. 

c) copmregoy noes, you act more wisely. 
atiayrora duetthecer, he lived in a most 
disgraceful way. 

d)  agety tor Enatveror, virtue is praise- 
worthy. 

€) 7 woddy tno yooaus, the greater part of the 
country. 6 7uLovg tov yeovov, half the 
time. 


60. VocaBuLary 10. 
We ought, should or must, dei* (oportet). 


To bear, geeo.> 
Said, elzoy.° : 
To live, dia-releo, gow (properly. fin- 


ish, go through ; Bior or 
yoovoy Understood). 


Praiseworthy, éauverds, H, Ov. 
To praise, éxouvéo.* 
To act, - 90t800. 
Forwardness, zeal, 0 100000» (adj. for 4 mg0- 
Supic). 
Peloponnesus, Ilehonovvyoos, ov, 7. 
Exercise 11. 


61. The others laid waste half the country. The 
other party’? act more wisely. The rest'® of the 
Scythians act more wisely. He spent half his life in a 
most disgraceful way. 'The others are doing better. 
The rest of the citizens are doing very well. The 
king of the Persians has ravaged the greater part of the 


® dst (—dlot, déy, detv, déov), defoer. Tmperf. Eder. 

b gépw, olow, evivoya: aor. 1. iveyxa. Pasa. tvexOfcouat and oicOhco~ 
pat, évfiveypat, hvéxOny. ° 

¢ cixov (ciré, &c.) an aor. 2. Also cixa aor. 1., of which efwars, si- 
maérw, and also éfxas, are used by Attic writers. 

@ —iow (Xen. but generally écopat,) jveou, Gvexa, yvéOnv: but jvnpate 

© By 56 the compar. and superl. of good must here be used. 
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Peloponnesus. Wisdom is praiseworthy (57. d). The 
son of Sophroniscus® said this (54. a). Let us bear 
what comes from the gods. ‘The son of Philip will 
command (the army) with three others.*' Accustom 
yourself to bear what comes from the gods. One ought 
to like one’s own things. A certain man had a hen. 
Eagles'* have a'* very beautiful head. 


§$ 11. Subject and Predicate. 


62. a) The nom. neut. plur. generally has the verb 
in the singular ; but often not 6) when persons or liv- 
ing creatures are spoken of. 

63. c) The verb ‘éo be’ is often omitted. 

64. a) ra Cou zeezet, the animals run. to» oto 
Ta piv gotiv &y nuiv, ta O ovn eq piv, of existing 
things some are in our power, and others are not in 
our power. 

b) rocade %9vn forgadrevoy, so many nations went 
on the expedition. 

c) t&% tev gilwy xowd, the property of friends ts 
common. 


65. VocaBuLaRy lI. 


Animal, Cov, ov, £0. 
Run, zoeyo' (Soap). 
In a person’s power, én with the dat. of the per- 


son (én tuoi, in my pow- 
er ; én’ &uov, in my time ; 
éni tov matoeos, in my fa- 


ther’s time). 
So many, £6005, ToTGGeE, TODOUTOS. 
Nation, Z9v0¢, £06, FO. 


Go on an expedition, orgarevn. 


eT 


€ rpixya, “panei, at, dsdpdunna, Edpapov. 
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Existing things, things, +a d»za (part.from si. rp 
that are, or(54,a)whatis, — dvz,in reality, really.) 
To go away, Ore-eypts.§ 
Now (=already, at once, 
without waiting any 707. 
longer), 


(Words after which the omission of the copula (‘is’ ‘are’ &c.), is 
very common.) 


Ready, &toiuoc," 7, oF. 

Disappeared, vanished, poavdos,' 11) OY. 

(It is) time, wor. 

Easy, égdtor (neut. of dgd:0¢). 

Hard, difficult, yadenoy (neut. of yadenoc). 

Worthy, aE10S, a, on 

Possible, dvvatds, 7, OV, 

Impossible, advvazos, 0¢ ov. 

Necessity, avayxn (= it is necessary). 

Lawful, Gems, Oepdoc, 7 (=fas). 
&c., &c. 


Exercise 12. 


66. These things were not in my power. These 
things took place in our fathers’ times. This (plur.) is 
good, It is now time togoaway. ‘They are ready to 
do this. The judge is worthy of death (gen.) The 
boys have disappeared;* the father has disappeared. 
Many nations will go on the expedition. It is easy to 
the wise, to bear what comes from the gods.* It is ne- 
cessary to bear what comes from the gods. Let us go 
away at once. Socrates, the son® of Sophroniscus, was 
really wise. For it is not lawful to speak ill of the gods. 
It is hard to deceive the wise. 


S «six: hasa fut. meaning, and is more common in this sense than 
eeboopat, fut. of Epxyopar. In the moods it is used as pres. or fut. (B.) 

bh Afterwards frocpos. 

i From zpo, 6d6s: only found in nom. of all numbers. 

k Begin with adj. Have, has, are not to be translated. 
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§ 12. On the Moods. 


67. a. 1) The moods of the aorist do not refer to 
past time, and are therefore rendered by 
the present in English. 

2) The moods of the aorist express moment- 
' ary) actions ; those of the present, con- 
tented ones. 
3) But the participle of the aorist does refer 
to pasttime. seows, having fallen. 

68. a) uy when it forbids, takes the imperative of 

the present, the subjunctive of the aorist.= 

In doing the exercises, consider (1) whether a single 
definite action is spoken of; or a continued action, or 
habit. Having thus determined whether the aorist 
should be used, or the present, (2) if you use the present, 
you must also use the t¢nperative ; if the aorist, the sub- 
junctive. | 


Of course the subj. of the present must be used for the person 
(when the present is to be used), as the imperat. has no first person. 


69. 1 The optative is theregular attendant of the 
historical tenses. Hence, 

70. 6) The relatives and particles (except the com- - 
pounds of &»; see 77, 89), which take the subjunctive, 
after the present and future, take the optative after the 
historical’ tenses. 

answering t to the spefeet ed pltepee fect of the Petia subj anetive.” 

71. c) So the particles and pronouns. which go with 
the indicative im direct,° take the optative in oblique 
narration. 


! Momentary is here used in a somewhat loose way, to express sin- 
gle definite actions, not contemplated as continuing. ; 

m ph with imperative present tells a man to leave off what he has 
already begun: ,»4 with aor. subj., tells him not to begin the action. (H.) 
This is a consequence of the distinction pointed out, not a new dis- 
tinction. 

= i. e. Imperf., aorists, and pluperf. 

© Oblique narration (sermo obliquus) ig when the opinions, asser- 
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72. a) wh xdenre, do not steal (forbids stealing gener- 
ally). : 
BY tees. do not steal (forbids stealing in a 
particular instance). 
b) 4 waeeus, iva (80, Tam here to see. 
wao7y, va tdosut, Twas there to see. 
ovx éyoo (or ob% of3a), ono? toadnopot, I don’t 
know which way to turn myself. 
ovx alyoy (or ovx Gdetv), ozos” roanoiuny, I did 
not know which way to turn myself. 
c) Hoeto, et ovrag syot, he asked if it were so. 
Sheke wot, Ott 4 O80S PEQOL sig THY noliv, T¥TEQ 
0047, he told me that the road led to the 
city which I saw. 


73. VocaBULARY 12. 


Steal, -- xAdrer00. 

Theft, KON, 7S, 1» 

Know, oide.s 

Whither, moi; (in dependent ques- 


tions 0701.) 


tions, &c., of another are related in the third person. “He said that he 
thought, &c.”—< He said, ‘ I think? &c.” would be in direct narration 
(sermo rectus). 

P In dependent (or indirect) questions, the regular rule is to use, 


not récos ; motos ; mwnrtKos $ 
(quantus 7) (quali 7) how old or big? 
but. bxéc05, brotos, onndrixos. 
So not roré; = rot; 10d 5 TOS 5 760ev ; Tih; 
when? whither? where? how? whence? how? whither? 
but brérc, S01, Srov, Stws, br60cy, San. 


So, also, not ris, but gers. But the direct interrogatives are very. 
often used in indirect questions, a8: jpara ps rés etnv, he asked me who 
I was. 

@ Properly a perf. from efdw, see. I have percetved=I know. 

oida, tot, etdeinv, eidd, eidévac, eidcs. 
Plup. jéew. Fut. ctoopat (cidfow). 
Perf. otda, ofo8a, oide | toruv, torav | topev, tore, ledor. 


Plup. S. jéew, tt. 7én (from jéea). 
$dets, commonly fdecOa, Att. ZénoOa. 
geet, Att. Hédcv, and 30. 


P. jdecuev and fFopev. 
yer Te, OTe. 
#oecay, ! ody. 
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Turn, zoéno (Mid. turn myself). 

To ask, neonny, aor. 2: (égurac used 
for the other tenses. ) 

Road, 0806, Ov, 7. 

Lead (of a road), geen. 

See, opdeo.' 

To be so, ovtmc éyew (to have them- 
selves so.) 

eu or brought in «4-1. (with gen.) 

Battle, UeYN, NS; N]- 

Fight, PAYOPMA, ETOMEL, OVE, Heat. 

That, in order that, iva (= ut.) 


That, after verbs of telling ozs, (with indic. unless the 
&c., forLatinaccus.with  optative is required by 
infinitive, 71. The ace. with infin. 

also occurs. See 91. 6.) 
For what is 7yw sometimes used? (to know: so ‘non habeo quo 
me vertam.”) What are strengthening particles, and with what 


words are they often used ? (y2, at least ; zip, very; df, now. They 
are frequently used with relatives.) 


Exercise 13. 


74, Iam here fo see the battle. I was here fo see the 
battle. Do not pursué what is disgraceful.’® The 
road leads to Athens. The boy saysthat the road leads 
to Athens. The boy told me thatthe road led to Athens. 
Do not deceive your father (of a particular instance of 
deceit). The Persian was found guilty of murder. I 
asked him what he was doing. He asked me who I 
was. Whoare you (plur.)? I asked them who they 
were. He told me that Xenoclides commanded them 


F The tenses supplied from the roots én, cid: Spt, Syopar, iipdna, bis 
papat (Oppa), apOny. Imp. idcpwv. For aor. eidov, idé, ke. and cidépny, 
idat, Ge. 

® dXdioxopat (am taken or caught), dddcopat, iddkwaa. Aor. tadrwv 
(fAwr), Groinv, dD (cs, HC.), addvat, ddobs. 

The a is long in the augmented, short in the unaugmented forme. 

* See note on 51. 6. 
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with two others.** Do not steal these things. Do not 
accustom yourself to deceive your mother. I was there 
to fight. He asked me whether (ei) these things were 
SO. 


§ 13. The Moods continued. 
On si and av. Conditional Propositions. 


Introductory remarks on as. 


75. This particle (of which Hermann considers the 
real meaning to be by chance, perhaps ; but Hartung, 
else, otherwise) gives an expression of contingency and 
mere possibility to the assertion. 

76. Its principal use is in the conclusion of a hypo- 
thetical sentence ; and when it stands in other sentences, 
it often refers to an implied condition. 

77. It coalesces with several particles, so as to form 
one word with them. 

Thus with e, ote, eed 
it forms éay, 7, ay, Oras, éneday. 

78. The dy =éa», ei av, regularly begins the sen- 
tence, and is thus distinguished from the simple dy, 
which must have some words before it. 


79. at (like our if ”) has the two meanings of if* and 
whether : it goes with the indic. or optative ; but not, in 
good writers, with the subjunctive—(See example in 
72. Cc.) 

80. a) Possibility without any expression of uncer- 

tainty ; e with indic. in both clauses. 


@ See 334. 
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b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision ; 
éay with subjunctive in the conditional, and 
the indic. (generally the future) in the con- 
sequent clause. 

c) Uncertainty without any such accessary no- 
tion: ef with the optative in the conditional 
clause, and ay with the optative in the con- 
sequent clause. 

d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not 
so: e with imperfect or aorist endic.in the 
conditional clause; ay with imperf. or aor- 
«st indic. in the consequent clause. 

1) The imperfect is used for present time, or when the time is 
quite indefinite. 

2) If both condition and consequence refer to past time, the aor- 

. 4#st must be used, at least in the consequent clause ; unless the con- 
sequence is to be represented as confinuing. 

2) The condition may refer to past, and the consequence to pres- 
o nticOnr, ota ay Mibcererrs if Thad (then) been persuaded, I should 
not (now) be out of 

81. a) ( 2 eBeovence xa yoteawper, if it has thunder- 
ed tt has also lightened. 
ace eyes, 306, if you have any thing, give 
it 


b) dav ut Eyoper, Sacoper, if we have any 
thing, we will give it. 
c) at tavra NodttoOl, peyap ay Mpelyoate, 
tf any one should do this, he would do me a 
great service. 
d) et tc elyer, 231300 av, if he had any thing, he 
would give i¢. 
ai ts goyer, ESmxer av, if he had had any 
thing, he would have given i, 


82. VocaBULARY 13. 


To benefit, todo a service, sgedzo. 
Hurt, injure, Plasto. 
Kill, put to death, &N0-KT8YOD. 


* It is implied, that he has nop any thing. 
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Speak the truth, adn devo. 

Mina, pra, uvas, 7. 
Talent, TAARYTUY, OV, TO. 
Not only—but also, oby Ot. —GAAG xari. 
Even, X06. 

Not even, oves. 


Z> Oss. wgperciv, Prdwrecv, &c. take besides acc. of person, an adj. 
in the ace. neut. plur., where we should use adverbs; very, more, &c. 
peyada, pixpd, peicw, ra péycora. 


Exercise 14. 


83. If I have any thing,® I will give it. If you 
were to do this, you would confer the greatest benefit 
upon me (c). If any one should do this, he would 
greatly injure me. If I had a mina, I would give it to 
the slave. Ifhe had had even three talents, he would 
have given them to his brother. If any one were to do 
(¢) this, he would do the greatest** injury to the state. 

f you speak the truth (i. e.2f what you say should 
prove true), I will give you three talents. If the wise 
were to manage the affairs of the state, they would con- 
fer a great benefit®® upon all the citizens. If this be 
so,*7 I will go away at once. If you were really wise, 
you would admire the beauty of virtue. I am here to 
see not only the city, but also the whole*® country. If 
the citizens were wise, they would have killed not only 
Xenoclides, but also Philip. If you should be found 
guilty*’ of murder, the citizens will put you to death. 


§ 14. The Moods continued. 


84. a) The optative with a» is equivalent to our 
may, might, would, should, &c. 


v Such a verb as ‘J do not say’ is understood: I saw, not that my 
son, but also &c.=I saw (I do not say) that (J saw) my son, but 
also, &c. 
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It properly refers (as our would, &c.) to a condition supposed. 
Thus in (86*. a), ‘I would gladly see it,’ if it were possible; in (86*. 5) 
‘one could not,’ &c. if one were to look. 

85. 6) The optative with dy is often translated by 
the future. 

The Attics were peculiarly fond of expressing themselves in a 
doubtful way; of avoiding all positiveness in their assertions; and 
hence the optative with d» is used of the most positive assertions. 

86. c. d.e.) &» gives to the infinitive and the parti- 
ciple the same force that it gives to the optative. 

Thus (as in 86%. d) the infin. gets the force of an infin. future.¥ 

This is the common way of expressing the future after verbs of 
hoping thinking, trusting, praying, knowing, confessing, &c., when 
it is dependent on a condition expressed or implied. 

Of a positive unconditional expcctation, &c. the infinitive without 
dy is to be used; the future, if future time is to be strongly mark- 
ed; if not, the aor. or present, according as the action is momentary 
or continued. (K.) 

86*. a) ding ay Peaoaiuyny tavra, [would gladly 
see this, or, I should like to see this. &y- 
Sownoy avadesteQoy ox KY TIC EVQOI, G 
man, or, one could not find @ more shame- 
less fellow. 

b) ovx kv mevyots, you will not escape. 

C) mdcov GY Oi EVQELY TH OH xtHMATA moOdov- 
peva; how much do you think your pos- 

sessions would fetch (literally, find) if 
they were sold ? 

d) ovx ior iva dvdoa &» Suyy Oval more anarte 
zavra noakat, if is not possible that one man 
should ever be able éo do all this. 

€) radla* cone, nOAd av eyo eineiv, I hold my 
tongue about the rest, though Ishould have 
much to say. aizet picdor, og megryeyo pe- 


W ypddewv &v=scripturum esse. 
yeypagévar Gv==scripturum fuisse. 
yoda dv==(a) scripturum fuisse, or 
as pres. (b) scripturum esse. 
yeaa dv==scripturum fore. (K.) 
yea dy is proved, I think, to be correct by Hartung, against Por- 
son, Hermann, &c. Kthner and Rost both agree with Hartung. 
For ra &)da. 
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yog art tay nolesior, he asks for pay on 
the plea that he could then conquer his 


enemies. 
87. VocaBuLary 14. 


‘Would (or should) like 
to......’ (how trans- 
lated ?) 


See, behold, 

Shameless, 
Shamelessness,impudence, 
Find; (of things sold) fetch, 
Possession, 

Acquire, get, 


Sell, 

Can, am able, 

How is ‘it is possible’ 
sometimes expressed ? 

One, 

Hold my tongue about, 

Ask for: in mid. ask for 
myself, 

Pay, 

Conquer, get the better of, 


ydéog,’ gladly. (ndwr ar 
.2e+. Should like ex- 
tremely ; 78t0v ay..... . 
7, | would rather than.) 

Pecopet. 

avaidns, Is, &8. 

avaidEa,*® ag, 7. 

svptoxeo." 

HTN UC,” “TOG, TO. 

xtaopat, (perf. xéxenuus = I 
possess.) 

m00L#00. 

Svveuos.° 


by gaze». 


eg, pia, év. G. &vog, pias, &C. 

crore, (With fut. mid.) 

aizéo. 

po b-dog, ov, 6. 

neouyiyvopnot, (with gen. See 
15, note |.) 


t Literally ‘as thus being-likely-to-conquer.’ 


y From fdis, sweet. 


Adverbs in ws are formed by adding ws to the 


root ; xad-6s, xadds* ray-ts, rayé-os, rayé-ws. 
s The termination ta becomes ea when derived from adjectives in 


ns, by contraction with the « of the root ; dva:dfs, dvatdé-os, dvadderd. 


The 


a is then shortened, and the accent thrown back to the last syllable but 
two. ais an inseparable particle, meaning ‘ not’ in compound words. It 
generally takes » before a vowel: a, not, aid, the root of words denoting 


reverence, respect, shame, &c. 


® sipicxw, ciphow, sionxa, efpnpat. 


etperds. 
b See 8. note a. 


© divapat, dvi foopat, dedbvnpas, dvvfOnv. 


etpov, etpsunv, eboéOnv. Verb adj. 


(2 sing. d6vacat.) 
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Escape from, gevyo, (acc. fut. mid.) 
Black, : pelac, ceva, oy. 
Flatterer, HOARE, axog, O- 
Flatter, xoLaxevon. 
Ever, at any time, roté,¢ 
Just, Sixatog, a, o*. 
Faithful, MOTOS, 7, OF. 
How much, nocor, (neut.) 
Think, otopas.* 
Hope, édniloo. 
Exercise 15. 


88. One cannot find a more shameless flatterer. One 
cannot find a blacker dog. You will not escape from 
those who are pursuing you. If I possessed a talent, I 
would not ask you‘ for pay. It is not possible that you, 
being a man, should be able to deceive the gods. You 
will not deceive God, the judge of all. I should like to 
find these things. I should like to see the old geometers. 
Let us fly from the shamelessness of wicked men. You 
will not find a juster judge. Do not steal the poet’s gold. 
Do not flatter. If you do this, you will conquer your 
enemies. How much do you think the eagle will fetch, 
if offered for sale? I asked him how much (72, note) 
his possessions would fetch, if sold? I will ask for 
three talents, on the plea that I shall then 
(86*. e) all my enemies. I hope that you will be able to 
do all this (86%. d). 


§ 15. The Moods continued. 
§9. a) The compounds of ds (dis, Szes, txedar, &c- 
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77) regularly take the subjunctive. The 
same rule applies to relatives with ap. 

90. b) When they come into connection with past 
time or the oblique narration, they either remain 
unchanged, or the simple words (ce, oze, é2e187—0¢, dortg, 
do0s, &c.) take their place with the optative (69). 

90*. c.d. e) When these compounds of a», and rela- 
tives with da», go with the subjunctive of the aorist, they 
answer to the Latin future perfect (futurum exactum). 

91. a) ragécopcn éady zs dey (60,"), L will come to you 

(or, be with you), if [am wanted. 

b) iy napiceoOan, ef rs3e08 Or Seqgoot, he said 
that he would come, tf he were wanted. 

C) toze 3," orav a yon: wots, evtvysis, then only 
are you prosperous, when you do what you 
ought. roze 34, orav & yon zoijaNs, Evevyjoete, 
then only will you be prosperous, when you 
have done* what you ought (tum demum, 
quum officia tua expleveris, felix eris). 

d) inadav anavta axovante, xpivate, when (or 
after) you have heard all, decide. 

e) StagPege: 0,21 ay apy, he will destroy whatever 
he takes or lays hold of (ceperit). 


92. VocaBULARY 15. 


At all, zi, (neut. of zi). 
Also, KOU. 

One ought, 407 

If there is any need, or oc- 


2 , ” ’ 
casion. éay tt Oey, OF at te Ber. 


Am prosperous, or fortun- ,_ , 
ate; prosper, BUT ULE. 
© rixat all. étav re dén, if it should be at all necessary. 

bh Then truly (and not before)=then only. 

i yp (oportet)—ypsin, xpp, xpivat, part. neut. (rd) yeéwr. Imperf. 
dypiiv or yonv (not, Expn): fut. ypfoe. 

k Properly, ‘when you shall have done: but in English a future 
action, that is to precede another future action, is generally put in the 
present or perfect tense. We do not, that is, mark that it is now fu- 
ture, but consider ourselves as removed by the ‘ when,’ &c. to the time 
of its happening. 
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Fortune, | TUN, 19> Ne 

Hear, axoveo.! 

Judge, decide, xptved. 

When, ore.” . 

Then, OTE. 

When? 2OT8 ; 

Destroy, Stag daeo." 

Take, LapBaven.° 

Whosoever, whatsoever, — gozts.? 

When, after, éneidy, or with av, eneday. 


(xapeivat, to be present (here or there), is often used of being present 
to assist; where we should use ‘come to you,’ or ‘ be with you.’) 


Exercise 16. 


3‘ When the consequent verb is in the fut., how is ‘if’ transla- 
? with what mood 7—81. b. 

93. He says that he will come, if he is wanted (91.5). 
If we do what we ought, we shall be happy. If the 
citizens were to do* what they ought, they would be 
prosperous. If the citizens had done what they ought 
(imperf.), they would be prosperous (now). When I 
have any thing, I will give it. When they see this, 
they will fear. When you have managed the affairs of 
the state well, you shall manage mine also. He hopes 
that he shall (¢huws) be able to deceive the gods also. I 
am glad that the enemy are destroyed.’ If the enemy 
had done this, they would have been destroyed. The 

judge said, that he would come, if he were wanted. 


1 Fut. dxotcopa: (but aor. 1. ixovea), dxfxoa, Hxovepat. 

™ 8ray when the subj. should be used with d».. 

D dcagpOelpw, dtagGepas, d:épOapxa. 

© AapBaver, Afitpouar, etAnga. zraBov. 

P The neut. of écris has sometimes a mark like a comma (called 
diastole or hypodiastole) after the o, to distinguish it from Sri, that. (8,r«.) 
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§ 16. The Moods continued. 


94. a) The optative is used of what happened often, 
when the time spokeg of is past. 
1) For pres. or futuse time, the relatives with av and compounds 
of dy could be used. 
2) To relatives & gives in this way the force of our ever. 35 dy 
(= quicumque, siquis) whoever, any man who; in plur. all who. 

- 9B. a) inegqors siyey Omar é&y core’ StatetBor,* he 
had an upper chamber whenever he stayed 
an town. 

b) ixgarrey & BdEatev avrg, he did what (in each 
case) seemed good to him. : 

c) ov¢ (wav) 13 08 sdtaxtes xai ovony idytas, Entvet,t 
he used to praise those whom (at any time) 
he saw marching tn good order and in si- 


lence. 
96. VecaBuLARY 16. 

Upper chamber, UMEEMOY, OV, TO. 

Whenever, Onote. 

Stay (in a town), diaz etPoo. 

It seems good, doxei* (= videtur, videntur, 
a Soxei pot, what seems 
good tome,what Iplease 
or choose to do). 

In good order, SUTAXTOOS. 

Rank, zakic, ecg," 7. 


@ trepov, adj. understand olxnya. éxepaios, Gos from info, as wra- 
rpwtos, Gos from rarfip. (P.) 

F dorv is used of Athens as we use ‘ town’ of London. 

© dcarp(Bev, to rub (or wear) away, ypsvov, Blow (conterere tempus, 
terere vitam). Without acc. to linger, stay, &c. . 

t The imperfect of an habitual action; translated by ‘used to, &c. 
See 2. Oss. 

" doxtw (seem and also think), d6w, dédoypat (visue sum), aor. 1. 
Boga. (The 3 sing. doxet, imperf. idbnet, déget, Edoge(v), dédoxrat). 

Y récow, real root ray. Hence ray-orse=rdfis. Nouns in ois, ota, 


rd 
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Order, arrange, tdooo, fo. 

Dining-room, cyodys00y,” 00, £0. 

March (of a single soldier), efjs.* 

Silence, O10, 7S, 7. 

Horse-soldier, inneve, eng, 6 (plur. caval- 
ry). 

To charge an enemy, slavvey eig (with acc., some- 


times, é7/). 


Exercise 17. 


x What is the fut. of ixasvéw 1—60, note d. 


97. He had a dining-room whenever he stayed in 
town. The judge had an upper chamber whenever he 
stayed in town. I praise all whom I see (94.1) acting 
well. The judge praised all whom he saw acting well. 
I will do whatever (94.1) I please.*® Whenever he 
took any city, he used to kill all the citizens. When I 
have taken* the city, I will kill all the citizens. When 
you have taken the city, do not killthe citizens. I praise 
those who march in silence. If you march in good or- 
der, I will praise you. Who would not admire cavalry 
marching (riding) in order? The cavalry of the Per- 
sians charge the ranks of the enemy. J should like to 
see®® cavalry charging the enemy. 


§ 17%. Onthe Moods. 


98. The subjunctive is used in dowbting questions 
either alone, or after Bovie, fede (do you wish 2). 


Soalso after ovx Zyw (or ofda: 72. b), and dropd (éw) Iamat a loss, 


from verbs, denote regularly the abstract notion of the verb. Hence - 
régis==the putting in order; but also, order, a place assigned, &c. 
W ==dvdyaov from dvw, yaia, earth, ground. 
= ciyt, ibo, (not to be confounded with ciui, sum). 
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dour (dw) ask Gnrd (fw) seek. (Optat. after the historical tenses, 
2. b.) 


99. a) Bovlay oiv cxonaw per; doyou, wish then, that 

we should consider (the question)? 

b) xdGev Povha dgtapas; what do you wish me 
to begin with 2 

c) té 2010; what shall Ido? what am Ito do? 
noi tganopos ; whither shall [turn myself ? 

d) sinw ov» oo to aitov; shall I then tell you 
the cause? 

e) vy axovow' avdis—; shall I now hear 


again— ? 

100. VocasuLary 17. 
Wish, Boviopas, Péio or seo. 
Consider, examine, OxOMEO. 
Whence. no ter. 
Begin, Gpxope.t, 
Cause, aizioy,” ov, £0. 
Again, avbic. 
Then (of inference), ov. 
Am ata loss, amopeo.° 
Seek, Cnréo. 


(dg’ tydr, dxd ood, Suc. dpgdépusvosd (having begun with you =) and 
you among the first ; and you as mt as any body.) 


yY 2. sing. of Gosdopat, which with érropa: and olopac always make « 
in 2. sing. pres. (dyer, offer). 
= The subjunctive used in this way (subjunctivus dubitativus or de- 
liberativus) must not be mistaken forthe future. 
® 20é\w (the most general expression for wishing) denotes particu- 
larly that kind of wish in which there lies a purpose or design: conse- 
quently the desire of something, the execution of which is, or appears 
to be, in one’s own power.  Botdovac, on the other hand, is confined to 
that kind of willingness or wishing, in which the wish and inclination 
towards a thing are either the only thing contained in the expression, 
or are at least intended to be marked particularly. Hence it expresses 
a readiness and willingness to submit to what does not exactly depend 
“upon oneself.—( Butt. Lexilogus, Eng. Trans. 194.) 
b Properly adj. 
°¢ From a, not, r6pos, passage, outlet. 
4 The dpgduevos must be in the case of whatever it refers to. 
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Exercise 18. 


; i> After what tenses must the opt. be used in dependent sen- 
ences 

101. What shall I say? Do you wish, then, (that) 
we should go away? What shall we do? Do you 
wish, then, that we should tell you the cause? Do you 
wish that I should hold-my-tongue-about this? Do you 
wish, then, that I should begin? All men, and you as 
much as any body, praise this man. This eagle has a!* 
black head. They praise not only* the mother, but also 
the daughter. Not only you, but also your friends, will 
prosper, if you do this. We must bear what fortune 
sends (whatcomes from fortune*®). You yourself shall 
hear. J am ata loss what (72, note p) to do. They are 
at a loss which way to turn themselves. They did not 
know which way to turn themselves. 


§ 18. The Moods continued. 


102. i et rt Zyot (or exe) ign, Sodcecy. Compare ex- 
Oe es ET Ce Oe amples in 81. 

? c) et ze elyer, Eqpy Sovvae ay. 

103. a) When conditional propositions become de- 
pendent on another verb, the consequent 
clause is in the infinitive. 

__ 5) Instead, therefore, of the optative with dy (in 
81. c) we shall have the infin. with as. 
c) Instead of the imperfect or aorist with és (81. 
d) we shall have the present or aorist infin. 
with dy. 

104. a) Instead of the indic. future (81.6) we shall 

| have the infin. future ; and ei with opta- 
tive instead of ay with subj., if in connec- 
tion with past tume. 


© Also ef re Eye (or Exor), Eon 3" dy. See 86. note w. 
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105. Thus where we should have had in the conse- 


quent clause, 
mooi ay, momoai av, § nenomjnous ay, 
énotovy ay, ) énoijon ay, Enenoinery 9, 
we shall have, 
Omoey, MOLLY ay, MOO cy, mEromnnevan ay. 


7£017000, 


Exercise 19. 


106. He said that, if you were to do this, you would 
do him the greatest service. JI said that, if any one 
should do this, he would greatly injure me. He said 
that, if he had a mina, he would give it to the slave. 
He said that, if any one were to do this, he would do the 
greatest injury*® to the state. He said that he was there 
to see the battle. How much do you think that your 
horses would fetch, if they were sold (86*.c)? Who 
would not wonder at the shamelessness of this basest 
flatterer? He told me, that his daughter had very beau- 
tiful hands.'* I should extremely like to see** the wise 
men of old.'' If the Persians of the present day'! were 
wise, they would be doing better. I should wish to be 
contented with what comes from the gods." 


§ 19. ob and py. 


107. 3 ov denies independently and directly. 

2) #y does not deny independently and directly, 
but in reference to something else ; to some 
supposed case, condition or purpose ; or in 
the expression of some fear, solicitude, or 
care. 

107" 1) wx is used in all prohibitions (see 32. Obs.) 
2) With all conditional particles, si, sc» (qv, ay), 
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otav, énaday, &c., and with ose, dors, 
‘when,’ if a condition is implied (111. d). 
3) With all particles expressing intention or 
purpose ; iva, ones, oo, &C. 
Note.—In the same cases the compounds of py will 
be used when required. 


108. But od is used with ozt, o¢ (that) : and also with 
énet, énedy (when, after, and as causal conjunctions, as, 
since), because they relate to actual facts. 

109. a. 5.) ov is also (generally) used when the 
opinions, Sic. of another person are stateg in oblique 
narration. 

For though these seem to be dependent, they are only distinguish- 

ed from direct assertion in form. 
110. c) In negative propositions, positive pronouns 
and adverbs should be translated into Greek by the cor- 
responding negative forms. 
- Hence the particles for neither—nor are to be used for either—or 
after a negative; and no, nobody, nowhere, for any, anybody; any- 
where, &c. (See note t “ Questions on the Syntax, § 19.) 
111. a) ovx éSelasx’ gryoix, he says that he does not 
choose. 

b) vopiter ov xadov elvat, he thinks that it is not 
honorable. 

C) ob duvarae ovT ev éyely, OUT ev MOLE” TOUS Q- 
Aovs, he cannot either speak well of his 
friends, or treat them well. 

d) ovx ev sicelOeiy naga tov orgatnyor, OnOTE MY 
oyolator, persons were not allowed to go in 
to the general, when he was not at leisure. 
(Here a condition is implied: if he was not 
at leisure at that time.) 

112. VocasuLary 18. 


— 


Nobody, ovdsic, undeic, -n6c, -e9. 
Not a single person, ovde sig, unde eis. 


f Of i0é\w, 0é\w (see 100, note a), the former is the common prose 
form: i\w, —fow, —nxa. 
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No longer, ovxert, unxére.t 

Not even, ovde, unde. 

Neither, nor, ovre—ovts: unre—pnre. 

Neither, nor yet, ovre—ovde: uyte—pnds. 

Both, and, Xi—xai, OF TE—xas. 

Unless, at 7. 

Go into, Sicépyopes. 

eo away, aneoyopot.® 

wih). (= intercourse Spidice, eg, $. 

Bid, order, "eleven. 

One is allowed (Jice?), sEeote. 

To be at leisure, oyoralon. 

Leisure, oyoln (oxody, slowly : with 
a verb = am slow todoa 
thing, &c.) 


Oss. ré—xaf is very often used, where we should only use ‘ and,’ 
—The notions are thus brought into closer connection, and the ré 
prepares us for the coming «ai. 


Exercise 20. 


> When should pi wd\éxre be used? ~=when pi xrAéns 3-72, 


113. I will go away (65, note g), that I may not see 
the battle. Let us no longer pursue what is disgrace- 
ful.'® He told me, that the road did not lead to Athens 
(108). Do not think, that thecitizensserve you. If you 
do not do what you ought (91. c), you will not prosper. 
No longer accustom yourself to deceive your father. I 
will not take it, unless you bid (me). Let no one steal 
this. Let not asingle person go away. He says that 
the boys do not wish to go away. Let us not fly-from 
the company of the good. He said that, unless the citi- 
zens performed him this service**, he would lay waste 
the rest'® of the country. I shall be slow to do that.* 


© fre is yet, still; with negatives, any longer. 
bh Zoyouat, édsdcopat, édfrvOa, (AvOov) FrOov. See 65. note g. 
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§ 20. Verbals in céog. 


114. These verbals are formed both from ¢rans. and 
intrans. verbs: and also from mid. (deponent) verbs, 
since they are sometimes used in a passive meaning. 

115. a) They are passive, and take the agent in the 
dative ; but they also govern the object in the same case 
as the verbs from which they come. 

116. a) When used in the neuter (with the agent in 
the dat. omitted), they are equivalent to the participle in 
dus used in the same way, and express: ‘one must, 
ought,’ &c.; ‘we, you, &c. must, ought,’ &c.; or, ‘7s to 
be, &c. 

117. 6) When formed from transitive verbs, they may 
also be used in agreement with the object, the agent 
being still in the dative. Here, too, they exactly agree 
with the participle in dus. 

118. Two peculiarities in Attic Greek deserve notice: 

1. The neut. plur. is used as well as the neut. 
sing. 

2. The agent is sometimes put in the accus. 
as well as the object. 

119. c) When a verb has two constructions with 
different meanings, the verbal adjective sometimes has 
both: thus zeoréor with accus. has the meaning of per- 
suade (neifeayv tva); with the dat. that of to obey 
(neiFec8as | cert). 

120. a) G. txitupntéoy tori to apEtys, we, You, 

&c. should desire virtue. 

D. iniyeronzéos tari tH Egyy, we, you, KC. 
should set about the work. 

A. yolaczéoy éoti tov maida, we, you, &C. 


should punish zhe boy. 
b) doxnréov goci cor tiyy aoetyy, ( YOM. should 
Zoxnten sori cor 7 ager y, cultwate vur- 


i Perf. 2. (or mid.) zéxocOa, I trust, or feel sure: I am persuaded. 
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C) neazéoy éatiy avrdv, we must persuade him. 
meotéoy satiy avr@, we must obey him. 
N. B. These examples may all be translated passive- 
ly. Virtue should be cultivated, &c. 


121. VocapuLary 19. 
To practise, exercise, culti- , , 
aOxEO. 


vate. 
Desire ént-Oupio (gen. from éni, 
on, Ovpdc, mind, passion). 


Set about, take in hand, éat-yeipéo, (dat. from éni, 


, Hele). 
Work, task, production, Epyov, ov, 70. 
Parent, yovevs, £005, 6. . 
Attempt, endeavour, try, eQKOLC, (verb. adj. sepa- 
zé0¢). 
Permit, suffer, géoo* (verb. adj. éeréos). 


Restrain by punishment, 
punish, chastise, 

Run or fly to the assistance , 
of, assist in the defence of, Boybee (dat.) 


Oss. These verbals should be formed from aor. 1 pass.™ by reject- 
ing the augment, turning On» into réos, and therefore the preceding 
aspirate (if there is one) into its mute (i. ¢. rr, xr, for $6, 0). 

5 ol Form verbals from dice pursue, peiyw fly frum, wpediw 
enefit. | 


xodcaCo, (fut. -doonet). 


Exercise 21. 


122. The great work must be set about. We must 
not shun the labour. All the citizens should confer 
benefits on the state. He said that all the citizens 
ought to confer benefits on their country (state), when 
there is any occasion. Wemust fly-to-the-assistance of 


k Augment «. 
1 From Bo cry, Of run. 
m For if the aor. 1. has a different vowel, &c. from perf. pass., the 


verbal adj. follows it, and not the perf. 
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our country. Wemustset about the task of chastising' 
the boy. If the slave had done this, it would® be ne- 
cessary to punish him. If the boy should do this, it 
would be necessary to punish him. He told us, that if 
this were so,*” we ought to set about thetask. We must 
punish not only*® my boy, but also my brother's. Pa- 
rents’ and poets" love their own productions. He said 
that virtue should be cultivated by all. Whoever (ooz¢ 
av, 94, 2) ts** caught, shall be punished. We must not 
be slow®™ to obey our parents. 


§ 21. Double Accusative. 


123. Verbs of taking away from, teaching, conceal- 
ing, asking, putting on or off, take two accusatives. 


124. a) OnBaiovs yornpara® Gryoav,? they asked 
the Thebans for money. 
b) od oe anoxgipo cave, [will not hide this 
from you. 
C)rovg wolemiovgs tHy VAaVHY amEoTEpHKapED, 
we have deprived the enemy of their ship. 
d) &8doxovat tovg nai8as cwgooovenr, they teach 
the boys modesty (moderation or self-re- 
straint.) 
e) rov naida eedvos roy yirmve, he stript the boy 
of his tunic. 
125. VocaBuLary 20. 
Thebans, OnBaior, oi. 
Money, zojpara, co (pl. of yorjua). 


= The art. must be repeated before ‘ poets, or the meaning would 
be ‘ those who are parents and poets: in other words, both attributes 
would be spoken of the same subject. 

° From ypdopa: (see 8, note a). It is only in the plur. that it 
means money, etc. Properly, a thing used. 

P airetcOa: in the mid. (sibi aliquid expetere) does not take two ac- 
cusatives, but one acc. ard zapé, or one noun and an infin. (Poppo.) 
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Hide, 

Ship, 

Deprive of, 

Take away from, 

Teach, 

Modesty, moderation, self- 
restraint, 

T'o be wise, (i.e. prudent), 
or in one’s right mind, 

To be mad, | 

Die, 

Mortal, 

Immortal, 

Strip, or take off, 

Put on, 

Tunic, 

Misfortune, 


PHRASES. 


But for, 
All but, 


AQUNTO,1 KO-XOURTO. 
VOUS," VEDS, 7. 
A&NOOTELEDD. 

aqp-cigeéoo.* 

8idacxeo.' 


omggocvrn,”® 16, 7. 
ompooree. 


pavopa.” 

Srjoxo,” anoOryoxo. 
Syvnt0¢, 7, Ov. 

aC aYATOS, OC OF. 

éxdvo,* 2 in mid. “on or off 
éydve," § myself.” 

yitoov,” covog, 0. 

dvonpayia, as, 7. 


gt un Sia (acc.) 


door ov (1. e. just as much 
as not). 


@ In aor. 2. this verb has 8 for charact. 
¥ vats, veds, ynt, vaivy— vijes, ved, vavoi, vads. These are the forms 


as used in Attic Greek. 


* alpéw (fow, &c.), clrov, gpéOnv. 
t diddoxw, didagw, -opat, dedidaya. 


taught. 


Act. I teach. Mid. f have (them 


© Lwdpoctyny .... quam soleo equidem quum temperantiam tum 
moderationem appellare, nonnunquam etiam modestiam. (Cic.) —-civn, 
abstract nouns from adj. in wy» (especially) and others. cagpw» (from 
eds salvus, gofy mens), moderate, temperate,—prudent. 

V palvopat, pavodpat, pépava (with meaning of pres.), aor. éudyny. 


W Oviicxw, Oavodpat, réBvnva, FOavor. 


The perf and aor. = I am dead. 


x déiw, go into, and also make to go into,—sink, enclose. Act. fut. 
and aor. with the trans. meaning. Mid. dispar, (décopat, idvoipnv) en- 


close myself=put on (a garment). 


Eduy (d691—éévar, dds) has also this 


meaning Hence évdiw, put on: éixdiw, put off, strip (with fut. and 
aor.) ; both of another: mid of myself. 
y And under-garment with sleeves, over which a mantle was worn 


out of doors. 
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Outside, without, E00 (g'en.) va soo, external, 
outward things. 

External, 0&0 (27). 

Within, évdor (also, tn doors, at 


home; iov xaradaBeis, 
to find a man in, or at 
home). 


Exercise 22. 
Xp What is the literal English of ci pi) ded ? 

126. I will put on my tunic. Do not hide your mis- 
fortunes from me. We will teach our daughters mod- 
esty. O mother, do not teach your daughter impudence. 
We will take away this from the woman. Let us not 
teach these most disgraceful things to our boys. The 
rest of the Thebans were there to see the battle. He 
would have died*®’ but for the dog. Let us not fly from 
the all but present war. I will put his tunic on the 
boy. Ifthe enemy do this,** we will deprive them of 
their ship. I should have died®’ but for my faithful 
slave. This man has stript me of my tunic. If you do 
not perform me this service,** I will deprive you of your 

ay. Ifwe find him at home, we will kill him. He 
killed all who were within. Let us love the company 
of the temperate. Let us not fear external evils. 


§ 22. The Accusative after Passive and Neuter Verbs. 


127. The accus. of the active becomes the nom. of 
the pass. 

128. a) If the verb governs two accusatives, that of 
the person becomes the nominative; that of the thing 
continues to be the object of the passive verb, as in Latin. 
But also, 

129. 6) The dat. of the, active sometimes becomes 
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the nom. of the passive; the object of the active con- 
tinuing to be the object of the passive in the accusative 
(énezoenery, morevery tii Th). 

130. d) Intransitive verbs take an acc. of a noun of 
kindred meaning ; and (as in ge yada) of one that 
restricts the general notion of the verb to a particular 
instance. 

e) Here the ordinary accus. of the object is found together with 
this limiting accusative. 

131. a) agawgedeig* tyv keynr, having had his 

government taken from him. 

b) 6 Swxparns enitgenetar ty v Siatrayv, Socra- 
tes is entrusted with the arbitration ; 
memiotevpat* tovz0, this is entrusted to me, 
or Iam entrusted with this. 

c) éxxoneig tovs OMdadpoue, having had his 
eyes knocked out. 

d) gsiv yaa, to flow with milk ; Civ” Bio», to live 
a life ; xwdvveve xivdvvoy, to brave a dan- 
ger; nolepov nolepeiv, to wage a war ; 
vnvoy xommacdat, to sleep a sleep. 

e) évixnsetovus BagBagove ri» ev Magadan 

ayn, he conquered the barbarians in 
the battle of Marathon. 


132. VocaBULARY 21. 


mit, confide, or en- 
To commit, , énitoeno.t 


trust to, , 
Entrust to, miotevot (also with dat. 
only, to trust a person). 
Arbitration, Stasrar, nS; 7 
Faith, MiOTIG, EWG, 7. 


Disbelieve, disobey (a per- 


amvoteo (dat. 
son or law), (dat.) 


aT 


=z 1925, note s. 

© kya morebopat (én6 revos), I am trusted, confided tn, or believed, 

b {dw, xpdopat, mewwdw, dupaw (live, use, hunger, thirst), contract ae 
into n (not a). 6, ¢fs, &c. 

+ For the distinction between these words, see Index under ‘ en- 
trust to.’ 
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Law, 

Cut out, knock out, 

Cut to pieces, 
Government, magistracy, 


Danger, 

Brave, incur, expose one- 
self toa danger, 

Eye, 


Fountain, 

Flow, 

Flows witha full or strong 
stream, 


Honey, 

Conquer, 

Victory, 

Barbarian, (i. e. one who is 
not a Greek), 

To hold a magistracy or 
office. 

Milk, 


River, 
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v0 L0G, OV, O. 
EX-KCMTOD. 
HO.TO-KOTTOD. 
COX, 1S) 7 (also, begin- 
ning: acc. dpyiy, or tiv 


aeyyv, used adverbially 

for at all, or ever, after 

negatives, when an ac- 

tion is spoken of ). 
xivdv¥0G, OV, 0. 


xivduvevely xirdvvor. 


OgPaluos, ov, 0 

xOrpocopecee (aor. ~6n9). 

DmV06, ov, 0 

nny", 76> 7. 

Gé00.' ° 

nodus ei, (the adj. being in 
the case and gender of 
its noun). 

pede, tT0S, 0. 

¥t%0L0D. 


VixN, NS, 7. 

BaBapos, ov, 6 

Geyer aoyy. 

yada, yalaxtog, t6 (R. ya- 


daxe). 
(LOTAPLOG, OV, O. 


Ezercise 28. 


133. I have had the arbitration entrusted tome. He 
said, that he had had the arbitration entrusted to him (72. 


c). The eagle has had its eyes knocked out. 


not 


The foun- 


© fiw, pufcopat, ésf6nxa; aor. éppinv (flowed) ; (éppstca and febcouai, 
Attic). 
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tains flow with milk and honey. If the fountains flow 
both with milk and honey, we shall become rich.** If the 
rivers had flowed with wine, the citizens would have be- 
come rich. If the citizens are wise, they will put him to 
death. Ifthe citizens are mad (aor.), they will put you 
to death. You will not be able (86%. 5) to disbelieve 
your mother. The rivers are flowing with a strong 
stream. ‘The thing has all but*® been done. I should 
have killed you, but for®® your father. Sophroniscus 
had his government taken away from him. Hehashad 
his government taken away from him. Hares have 
large eyes.* Let us try to bear what comes from the 
gods.*= We must try® to bear what fortune sends.*5 
He conquered the Persians in the battle that took place 
there (in the there battle). I will not expose myself to 
this danger. The people outside were cut to pieces. I 
asked the boy himself, whether (72. c) the river was 
flowing with a strong.stream. I asked Sophroniscus 
what magistracy he held. 


§ 23. The Accusative continued. 


134. a) The accus. is used after nouns and adjectives 
where xara, as to, might be supposed understood. 

It thus Limits the preceding word to a particular part, circum- 
stance, &c. 

135. b) The accus. of a neut. pronoun or any gener- 
al expression, is often used in this way after verbs that 
would govern a substantive in another case. 

136. c) The accusative is used to express duration 
of time, and the distance of one place from another. 

137. a) xadog td ompa, beautiful in person. Saxoa- 

ang tovvoua,* Socrates by name. alytropen 
any xeqalyr, Tam struck on the head. snas- 
ta evdasmover, he ts happy in all respects. 


a —rg Ovopa. 
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b) tiyodpo avrg ; what use shall I make of it? 
what am I to do with it? ovx oi8a 6,24 cot 
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yoopuet, I don’t know what use to make of 


you; I don’t know what to do with you. 


c) nolvy yoov0r, a long time. toeeiy ddove pivac, 


three whole months. 


ta modi, mostly, (for) 
most of his time. anéye déxa oradiors, it is 
ten stadia off. 


d. sovvavtior,! on the contrary. +0 deyopevoy, as 


the saying is. 
138. VocaBULARY 22, 


Whole, 

Body, person, 
Month, 
Name, 

To strike, 


Unjust, 
Do injustice to, injure, 


Injustice, 

Staff, 

Insult, 

Insult, insolence, 


Reverence, 


Run away from, 


Ohos, 7, oF. 

COOMA, “0G, TO. 
yyy, unvog, 0. , 
OvOUA, AOS, TO. 
nhicow (Att. minzro: used 


by the Attics only in 
perf. act. and in the 
pass. For other tenses 


naracoo, £oo, is used.) 


a8tx0g, O¢ OF. 
adtxee (acc. of person and 


also of thing.) 


to commit an injury). 


jaBdos, ov, 77. 
upeiles (acc.: vBgilety sig c- 


adixia, ac, 7 (adixeiy adtxias, 


ya, to act insolently to- 


wards). 


vBets, 80S, 7. 
aidgouot, écouct, et aor. 1. 


pass. : (acc.) 


anodideaoxet (acc.) 


e The subj. used asin 99. c. expresses more doubt as to what is to 


be done than the fut. 


==Td évayrioy. 


& didpdoxw, dpdcopat, dédpaxa. 


vat, pds). 


Edpav (spat, dpainv, dpa (gs, &c.) dpa- 


“ 
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To have no fear of, to be 


without fear of, Faggew (ace.) 


Mild, gentle, 10K06," mMoaein, MEKOY. 
Disposition, H00¢, 80S, TO. 
To be distant from, anézyo (mid, abstain from: 
en.) 
Use, do with, youopes (dat.) 
Stadium, oradios or otadtios. 
Exercise 24. 


Xp Why is sorts used in 137.5? 72, note p. 


139. The boy is of a mild disposition. He told me 
that his daughter was of a mild disposition. If any one 
of your slaves should run away from you, and you 
should take him, what would you do with him? A 
certain philosopher, Socrates by name, was there, to see 
the man. Accustom yourself to have-no-fear-of death. 
I am not without fear of the king of the Persians. I 
have been struck on my head.‘' He struck the boy with 
a staff. Accustom yourself to reverence your parents. 
Insult nobody. The injury (nom.) which they commit- 
- ted against you. We ought to do® what is just,'® and 
abstain from what is unjust. The city is three stadia 
off. Let us avoid insolence. we must pursue what is 
just. Let us insult nobody, Let us no longer act inso- 
lently towards those who! manage the affairs of the 
state. 


h noaos B. (apdos P. R. K.) takes all fem. and neut. plur. as if 
from xpats, xpasia, 0. pl. rpaéa. Plur. mas. xpdor, xpasis: G. mpaéwv: D. 
apdots, mpaéor(v): A. xpdovs, mpacis. . 

i The verbal adj. from dxtyeoda is dpexréos,a word not found in 
Passow’s Lexicon, but used by Xenophon. It, of course, governs the 
gen. 
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§ 24. The Genitive. 


Oss. The fundamental notion of the is 
prea ‘from; Le. the notion of the prepoel lone from, oat of 


140. a) Partitives, numerals, superlatives, &c. gov- 
ern the genitive. 

141. 6) The genitive is used with adverbs of time 
and place. 

142. d) The genitive also expresses the material 
out of which any thing is made; and generally such 
properties, circumstances, &c. as we should express by 
6 of. ? 


Oss. 1. b) Our indef. art. must be translated by the Greek (dé/.) 
ort. in expressions like ‘once a day,’ &c., where ‘a’ is equivalent to 


‘each.’ 

Ozs. 2. e) The gen. stands after possessive in a kind of 
apposition to the reonal un implied. t may often be trans- 
lated as an exclamation. gen. is also used alone, or after inter- 
jections, as an exclamation. 


143. a) ot gedrpor ror dvPeanms, sensible per- 
sons. ovdeis E1179 09, none of the Greeks. 
q peyiory tO” vOows, the greatest of dis- 
eases. 

b) teig t4¢9 7REQas, three timesaday. novy7¢, 
in what part of the world? noggo t749 Ae 
xbas, far advanced t in years. 

C) Box coro yonparor, I gave you (some) 
of my money. mivey vdatos, to drink 
some water. iodiey xgeas, to eat some 
meat (of a particular time: with the accus- 
arive the meaning would be to do it habitu- 
a ly). 

d) oréqavos vanxivFoys, a crown of hyacinths. 
Ser3gor nolios eras, a tree many years 
old. iw yag akimparos peyador, Sor he 
was of great consideration. 


e) dtagnaloves ta tua rov xaxodaipovos, they are 


> 
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plundering my property, wretched man 
thatlam! tig avadeias, what impudence ! 


144. VocaBuLaRY 23. 


Sensible, prudent, 
Greek, 

Greece, 

To what place? whither ? 
Where? 

Far, far on, 

A person’s age, 

To drink, 

To eat, 

Flesh, meat, 

Crown, 

Tree, 

Year, 

Consideration, reputation, 
Violet, 

Lily, 

Golden, 

Place on. 

Worthless, despicable, 
Arrive, 

Ta be given, 


Poormos, o¢ ov. 
"ElAny, nv0¢, 6. 
‘Elias, «80g, 7. 
0t ; 


10660. 
Naini, ag, 7. 
mivoo.§ 
éoBivo.! 
KOEAC™ TO. 
OrEPaAVOG, OV, 0. 
Serdo0r," ov, 70. 
Eroc, e0¢ (ous), £0. 
ation, “TOS, T0. 
tor (For) ov, £6. 
XOLvOY, OV, TO. 
ovoe0s, yevaous.? 
ent-ciOnps (dat.) 
Qaviog, 7, ov. 
Kg-ixveope.4 


Sozéog (from edo0Gn», dicot.) 


Plunder, Siaonalo (fut. mid.) 
Wretched, unfortunate, KAXOSALUOY, OY, OF. 
Alas, @ev: otpos. 


k rivw, (irreg. fut.) rlopat, rérwxa, réwopat. FEmiov, éx6Ony. 

1 tcOiu (from %w), (irreg. fut.) Fdopar, édfdoxa, édfdcopar. 
(from root gay), #décOnv. 

m G. aos, ws, &C. . 

= déivdpov, D. plur. dévdpect (also plur. dévdpca, devdpfors from another 
Tonic form). . 

© xpivoy has in plur. a collateral form xpiwéa, D. xpiveot, as if from 
xpivos, 0. 


P xpbceos, ods, 


Epayov 


xoeveén, ii, xpiccoy, ody. 
xpretov, 08, ypvoins, fis, ypveéov, ov. 
xpvoin, o,  yxpvotn, 7,  xevoty, @, &c. 
@ kxvéopat, tgopat, lyuat, ixdpny. 
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PHRASES. 
Till late in the day, Hexot OGGM THS TEAS. 
Willingly at least, Sxony elvon™ 
So to say, to speak gener- wg ioc sineiv' (showing 
ally, that a general assertion is 


not absolutely true.) 


Exercise 25. 


145. I will placea crown of violets on the boy’s head. 
The mother placed a crown of lilies on her daughter’s 
head. Let us imitate sensible persons. Let us not imi- 
tate worthless persons.“" 1 will be with you three times 
every year. If he were not (a person) of great consider- 
ation,®* the citizens world have put him to death. At 
what part of the earth am I arrived? I will give each 
of them a golden crown. He told me that we ought to 
give to each of them a golden crown(71). If he had 
not been advanced in years, he would not have died. 
They slept (wsed to sleep) till late in the day. Let us 
hear whatever the gods please*® (90*). All men, so ¢o 
say,admire rich men. No Grecian will do this, at least 
willingly. 1 will not drink any of the wine, at least 
willingly. I will give some of the flesh to this eagle. 
My property was plundered, wretched man that Iam! 
Alas, what injustice! Alas for my possessions! Let us 
fly from the greatest of diseases, shamelessness. 


, 


§ 25. The Genitive continued. 


146. a) Verbal adjectives with a transitive meaning 


¥ Such short phrases with the infin. are inserted in the sentence: 
86cv dh Exotoa civat ovn droreixerat f Yuoys. See 151. a. 
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govern the genitive. That is, the object of the verb 
stands in the gen. after the verbal adjective. 

146*. b) Words relating to plenty, want, value, &c., 
govern the genitive. ; 

147. c) Verbs relating to the senses, except sight, 
govern the genitive. 


Oss. dxotev, hear, generally takes a gen. of the sound, and an acc 
of the person producing it: butin neither case without exception. 


148. e. f) The genitive is often used where we may 
supply ‘in respect to’ in English. - 
In this way, the gen. restricts a general expression to a particu- 
lar meaning; to some particular circumstance, object, &c. 
The genitive so used may often be supposed governed by &vexa, 


on account of. It is very frequently used in this way after words 
_ compounded with a privative. 


149. a) agaxtixos tov xalov, apt to perform (or, in 
the habit of performing) honorable ac- 
tions. 

b) peoroy tore 0 Cyy geortides, life is full of 
cares. akwe tiie, worthy of honour. 8eio- 
Bas yonuatar, to want money ; also deiadan 
zvoc (gen.of person), to beseech a person. 
c) oCew pvems, to smell of perfumes. antecdcu 
vexoov, to touch a corpse. axoveyw naidiov 
xiatovtoc, to hear a child crying. 
tous Sovdoue syevoe zig thevGegiac, he allowed 
his slaves to taste of liberty. 
@ysvotog tro élevdegiag, one who has never 
tasted of liberty. | 
d) iz08ai twos, to cling to, or be nexi to. ow- 
tnpiag éeyecSa, to provide (carefully and 
anxiously) for one’s safety. 
e) anus &bgevor naidar, without male offspring. 
| éyyutata ave@ eimeyévous, Lamvery near- 
ly related to him (literally, very near to 
him with respect to birth). 8aovg dérdeor, 
thick with trees; thickly planted with 
trees. 
Sf) evdatporilo ce rovrgonor, I think you hap- 
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py in your disposition. 
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Oixteigo o8 TOD 


nadovs, I pity you on account of your 


affiiction. 
150. VocaBuLaRy 24. 


‘Apt to do or perform; in 
the habit of doing or per- 
forming, 

Apt, or fit to govern, 

To govern, 

To smell of, (i. e. emit a 
smell). 

Ointment, perfume, 

Touch, 

Corpse, 

Free, 

Freedom, liberty, 

Hear, 

Child, 

Cry, 

Give to taste, allow to 
taste, 

One who has not tasted, 

Childless, 


Male, 

Near, 

Race, family, birth, 
Thick, crowded, 

Think or pronounce hap- 


Py: 


4 (a4 
MOAKTIXOS, * 1], OF. 


GOALKOS, 7, OF. 
dexyo (gen.) 
” 

oCo.t 


Hvgor, ov, tO. 

arropes. 

vexgos, ov, 6 (adj. “ dead”). 

ELevbegos, a, ov. 

ElevOepia, as, 7. 

a&xOvO. 

readtor,” Ov, Td. 

xAaso. © 

yeven. 

ayevot0S, 0g 07. 

ano (one termin. G. anat- 
30s). 

ae6ny, * 4Y, a. 

éyyus (gen.) 

yévoc, 806, £0. 

Sucve, sia, v. 


evdatporitor. 


® «és, appended to verbal roots, denotes fitness to do what the verb 
expresses. Appended to the root of substantives, it has the same lati- 


tude of meaning as tos (20, note n.) 


t Kw, <iow, Sdwda (with meaning of pres.) 

" axotw, dxotcopat, dxixoa, hxovepat, hxovea. 

v — oy the principal termination of diminutives: mais, -tatdiov. 
Those that form a dactyl are parozytone ; the rest proparoxytone. 


W xdaico («Aaboopat, KAavootpat); but aor. 2xdavea. 


= Inold Att. dpony. 


Att. xddw (4). 
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Disposition, T0006," ov, O. 

Pity, OixT eigo. 

Suffering, affliction, aos, sog (ovs) 26 (plur. 
“the passions”). 

Worthy, @Etos, a, ov. 

Honour, TUN, NS, 7 

Want, beseech, Séopce (-yoopat, -7 O79). 

Full of, | peotOG, 7, OP. 

Life, 0 Cyy. 

Cares, goovrzidec, ai (pl. of peovzic). 

Not at all, ovder, undev, often followed 
by zi: ovdey ce, &c. 

Who in the world? Tig mote ;* 


What is the verbal adj. in réos from stdatpovifw? ebdatportcréos. 
What is the meaning of fysc8a: with gen.? 149. d. 


Exercise 26. 


151. I asked whether (72. c) the children of the judge 
were in the habit of performing just actions. If you are 
in the habit of performing just actions, you will be hap- 
py. I will make the boy fit to govern men. I am not 
at allin want of money. I would not touch acorpse, at 
least willingly. If the physician had been present, my 
child would not have died. Let us ask the next (sub- 
jects) to these. I think you happy on account of your 
virtue. They pitied the mother on account of her afflic- 
tion. The boy is nearly related to Socrates (149. e). 
He told me that the boy was very nearly related to So- 
crates. We ought to think the temperate happy. I would 
not willingly touch acorpse.* I asked the boy whether 
he thought life full of cares. Whatin the world am I 
to do with him (137. 6)? 


Y rpéxos from rpérw, to turn; as we say, a man’s turn of mind. 

N.B. Nouns in os, from verbal roots, generally change « of the root 
into o. 
8 woré (enclitic), at any time ; used with interrogatives, it expresses 
surprise. 

® é&dy eva is confined to negative sentences. 
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Exercise 27. 


152. Who in the world admires these things? Who 
in the world is this? If these things are so, let us care- 
fully provide for our safety. Let us speak what' comes 
next (149. d)to this. What inthe world are you admir- 
ing? IT asked the judge, what in the world the citizens 
were admiring. The boy is nearly related to Sophronis- 
cus. Xenoclides will be general with three others.*! Let 
us rule over our passions. We must set about® the task 
of ruling over our passions. He told me that he was 
one-who-had-never-tasted-of liberty. Let uscling to our 
liberty. He told me that the whole*® country was thickly 
planted with trees. The judge is most worthy of honour. 
What in the world shall we do with the boy ? 


§ 26. The Genitive continued. 


153. a) Most verbs that express such notions as free- 
ing from, keeping off from, ceasing from, 
deviating or departing from, &c. govern 
the gen. 

b) Most verbs that express remembering or for- 
getting ; caring for or despising ; spar- 
ing ; aiming at or desiring ; ruling over 
or excelling ; accusing of or condemning, 
é&c. govern the genitive ; but not without 
many exceptions. 

154. VocaBuLaRy 25. 


(Verbs governing the genitive: the transitive ones with accuse. 
also, of course.) 


To free from, anallarro (y) also, “to 
come out of an affair,” 
“come off” “ get off” éx, 
ano. Mid. “take oneself 
off” Aor. 2. pass. with 
mid. meaning. 
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Exclude from, sigyoo.” 

‘Make to cease, nave (mid. “ cease”). 

Leave off, desist from, Anyo. 

Miss, err, apagrave* (also to sin, eig 
or neoi with accus. 
against.) | 

Differ, d:aqégo (60), note b). 

Way, 0806, ov, 7. 

Chase, hunting, O7noa, as, 7. 

Sea, Balasoa, 76, 7. 

Disease, v0006, Ov, 7. 

Physician, iateoc, ov, 0. 

With impunity, yaiooyv (part. literally “ re- 
joicing”). 

Toil, labour, m0v0¢, ov, 6 (also “ trouble”). 

Market-place, &y0Oa, aS, 7. 

Heavy-armed soldier, Hop- ._.. ¢ 

lité: onlitns, ov, 0. 


Ezercise 28. 


155. Death will free us from all our toils. They 
will exclude the Persians from the sea. He told me, 
that the Athenians were excluding the Persians from 
the sea. They are here to exclude (72. b) the Grecian 4 
Hoplites from the market-place. ‘Speaking™ fast is a 
different thing (differs) from speaking well. A good 
king does not at allt differ from a good father. The 
physician was there, that he might free the boy from 
his disease. He told me, that the physician had 
missed his way. If the judge had been there, you would 
not have escaped with impunity. If the king is there, 
they will not escape with impunity. They who have 
sinned' against the state, will not escape with impunity. 


» In Attic Greek, cipyw is excludo, elpyw includo. (B.) 

© dpaprivw, dpapricopat, hyaprixa. fpdprov. 

a Of the Greeks. 

t oddév ri, not dpyqv: for ‘ at all’ docs not here refer to an action. 
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The boy is desisting from the chase. If I had known 
this, I would not have tried at alls‘ to persuade him. 


§ 27. The Genitive continued. 


156. VocaBuLaRy 26. 
Verbs governing the genitive. 


Remember, pepynma.® 
Forget, snilavPdvouo.’ 
Care for, have any regard 
for, x 00[cl. 
Hold cheap, . ddtywgeo. 
Despise, KATA POOVED. 
Spare, peiBopc. 
Desire, exvOvpeo. 
Desire, éncOvpia, ag, 7. 
Aim at, oroyalouc. 
Master, xoareo. 
Overcome, megeyiyvOpcs. 
Get the better of, surpass, —mepieuut. 
Accuse, charge, xaztnyopio (pass. “to be 
laid to the charge of”). 
Condemn, xazaytyvooxe.£ | 
Impiety, dorBaa, as, 4 (impious, 


aceBye, 87, note 2). 


¢ The third (paulo post) fut. is the fut. used for verbs that have a 
perf. of the pass. form with the meaning of a present: as pépynpat, pop- 
vicopat. 

f NavOivw, Ahow, AéEAnOa. Fradov. Mid. davOdvopar, Afioopat, AéAnopat. 
eab6pny. 

& ytyvdonw, yvdoouat, fyvwxa, Fyvwopar. Aor. fyvwv. (Eyvwr, yar, 
yvolny, ya, yvavat, yvots). 

‘Ops. xarnyopéw may have acc. of the charge or crime, gen. of the per- 
son: or, if no crime is mentioned, gen. of person. xarayryvdoxw has ac- 
cus. of the charge, or punishment; gen. of person. In the pase. the 
acc. will of course become the nom., and the gen. of the person remain. 
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Piety, evaeBera, as, 7 (ptous, sdos- 
Bus). 

Banishment, oon 7S, M- 

Former, o npiv (26). 

Folly, Hogia, as, 7. 

Laughter, yélog, roc, O. 

I at least, I for my part, Eyooys. 

Far (= much, greatly), mov. 

Forefather, ancestor, MOdyOVOG, Ov, 0. 


Exercise 29. 


Xp What is the usual opt. of contracted verbs? inv, dnv. 


| 157.1 remember my former'' troubles. They 
asked him whether he despised the Persians. Do not 
despise your neighbour. Let us spare our money. 
They accuse the judge himself of injustice. ‘They con- 
demned them all to death (156, note g). Do not aim at 
producing’ laughter. The men of the present day'! 
have forgotten the virtue of their ancestors. Much in- 
justice is laid to the charge of Xenoclides. The father 
of Xenoclides was found guilty®’ of impiety. Most 
persons desire money. Let us master our desires. Do 
not desire the property'® of your neighbour. Let us fly 
from the company of the impious. Let us not only 
speak well of the pious, but let us also confer benefits’ 
upon them. 


Exercise 30. 


158. They have condemned Sophroniscus to banish- 
ment (156, note g). He accuses the others of folly. If 
you had done this,** I for my part should have accused 
~you of folly. If you do this, I for my part shall accuse 
you of folly. If any one should do this, the prudent 
would accuse him of folly. He said that, if any man 
did this, the prudent would accusehimof folly. I think 
you happy on account of your piety (149. f). This boy 
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far surpasses his brother in virtue (daf.) Alas what 
folly 5° These things happened in the time of * our 
forefathers. He said, that to be prosperous was not in 
our (own) power.* 


§ 28. The Genitive continued. 


159. a. b) After verbs of price and value, the price 
or value is put in the genitive. 

160. After verbs that express or imply exchange, the 
thing for which we exchange another is put in the 
genitive. 

161. d.e) A noun of time is put in the gen. in an- 
swer to the questions when? and since, or within what 
time ? 

If the point of time is defined by a numeral adjective, the time 
when is put in the dative: it stands however in the gen. with the 
Sormer, the same, each, &c. 

162. f. g) The gen. expresses the part by whicha 
person leads, takes, or gets hold of any thing. 


162*. a) Seayungs ayogaley tt, to buy something for 
a drachma. 
b) aheiozov® rovro topo, I value this ata 
very high price (very highly). 
C) roeic pray xateonxe tov innor, he laid down 
three mine for the horse. 
yormata tovrwy» moarterat, he exacts the 
money (or payment) for this. 
d) vuxros, by night; iureas, by day; yodvov 
ovyvov, for a considerable time. 
€) moaLAOY HMEOwY OV mepeletnxa, I have not 
practised for many days. 
JS) AceBei» (generally AnBécbasr) 2zoddg, to take 


bh sorts, xrhelwy OF wéwv, nAstoros. 
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(a person) by the foot. ayes» yeteds, to 
ead by the hand. 

ov duxoy taov-otas xgato, I get hold of 
the wolf by the ears. . 

h) rovro ovx tot avdeog cogor, this ts not 
the part of a wise man. 

4) ov navtog event, not to be athing that every 
body can do. éavzrov sivas, to be one’s 
own master. 


163. VocaBULARy 27. 


Purchase, buy, ayogato | ( properly “amin 
| the market-place,” ayoge). 
Drachma, Soayun, 7S, 7 
To value, TipAomce. 
Mina, pve, as, 7. 
Lay down, KAT a-TEI NU. 
To exact, to exact pay- , 
ment, noarrecd at. 
Considerable,long(oftime.) ovyrds, 7, oy (prop. ‘con- 
tinuous”). 
To practice, peherao. : 
T'o take hold of, LaBéod-as (92, note). 
To get hold of, xoaréo (prop. to master”). 
Equestrian exercises. TQ inmnixa. 


Ezercise 31. 


164. The king will not fight (these) ten days. No 
one has arrived fora long time. I should like to pur- 
chase” this for three mine. It isthe part of a good man 


i (a) The being or having what the root denotes, is expressed by 
verbs dw, fw, ciw, doow, (drrw), afw, lw. (6) The making a thing 
into, or furnishing it with what the root denotes, is expressed by 
verbs in 6w, fw, trw, (5), alvw. 

Oss. These meanings are not invariably observed; e. g. those in 
(tw are set down as belonging to both classes. The least subject to 
c. are those in fw, s6w, dw. (R.) 
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ta confer benefits upon his friends. He told me that he 
valued this very highly. He said that if he hada talent, 
he would lay it down for this horse (102). It is not 
every man that can master®* his desires. He took hold 
of the boy by his fuot. ‘The mother leads her daughter 
by the hands. IJ have not practised equestrian exercises 
for a long time. Twodogs had got hold of the same 
wolf by the ears. Three dogs had got hold of the wolf! 
by the same ear. The boys are practising equestrian 
exercises. They exact payment forthe horse. Ifyou 
care for yourself, provide for your safety. If they cared 
for the, boy, they would not do this. I had got hold of | 
the wolf itself by the ears. It is not every man who can 
get hold of a wolf by the ears,« It is not every man 
that is-without-fear-of death. A slave is not his own 
master. I will go away by night. The Scythians went 
away by night. 


§ 29. Comparison. 


165. a) The thing with which another is compared, 
is put in the genitive. 
The fuller construction is with 7, than ; which however is used 


only where the genitive cannot be employed. . 
BY The gen. is sometimes used, where it is not the immediate ob- 


ject of comparison: e. g.in the phrase, xéAd zu» éyod Gdscs, the things 
compared are not ‘J’ and ‘your singing ;’ but ‘my singing’ and 
‘yours.’ 

166. c) Greater, &c. than ever, than at any other 
time, is expressed by using aizds, before the gen. of 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

167. d. e) Too great, &c. is expressed by the com- 
parative with 7 xaza@! before a substantive ; 7 oore be- 
fore a verb in the infinitive. 


k To get hold of, &c..... is not the part of, &c. 
1 Or } 26s. 
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168. a) peilor enor, taller (greater) than I. 

b) xdAdion Enov ada, you sing better (more 
beautifully) than I (do). 

c) duvararepor AUTO! AUTHY™ eyiyvortO, they 
became more powerful than ever (lite- 
rally, more powerful themselves than 
themselves, i.e. than themselves were at 
any other time). 

d) paella xara Sdxgva nenovGeva,to have . 
suffered afflictions too great for tears. ~ 

yexoog peiCoy 7 xat avdownoy" a 
corpse of superhuman size. 

Onla mew 7] HaTH TOUS vEXQUS, More 
arms than could have been expected 
from the number of the dead (quam pro 
numero). 

e) vewmrEQo’ saw 7 WOTE eidéve4L Oly nartépw”y 
éotéonytat, they are too young to know 
what fathers they have lost. 


168*. VocaBULARY 28. 


Sing, @8o0.° 

Sing better, xaAATOY adeLy. 
Powerful, - Surazds, 7, Ov. 
Tear, Scdxovory, ov, 70. 
Suffer, Meoyor.P 

Arms, onl. 

Young, YEOC, Oh, OY. 

Deprive, OTEQeD :* anooTEQED. 
Dance, yooevor. 

Master, teacher, idaoxados, ov, 0. 


™ So in superl. devéraros cavrod jo8a, 

» Literally, greater than in proportion to (or according to) man. 

© ddw (deidw), fut. goopar, but aor. joa. 

P ndocyw, nsicopat, rérovOa, Erabov. 

a Properly, instruments or tools of any kind. 

* This verb is most common in the pass. form, with fut. mid., in the 
sense, am deprived of i—-orepotpat, orephoopat, éorépnyat. torephOnv, &ec. 
—dmocrepiw (124, ¢) is more common than ocrepéw. [orepicnw is the 
common form of the pres. act : crépoya: of the pres. pass.] 
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Pupil, padnytys, ov, 6. 
Words that go with comparatives to mark the degree of excess or 

eject. : 

Still, étt. 

Much, nodag.* 

Little, a little, Odiyy. 

The—the dom-——tosovtm (quanto — 

tanto). 


Exercise 32. 


169. The boy is taller than his father. The boy is 
wiser than his master. The daughter sings better than 
her mother. You have become more powerful than 
ever (168. c). ‘The Athenians have become more pow- 
erful than ever. The good judge is suffering afflictions 

‘too great for tears (167. d). More arms were taken than 
' could have been expected from the number of the dead 
(167. d). He told me, that the corpse was of a super- 
human size. If I had practised, I should have sung: 
better than my mother. If you do this, you will be- 
come more powerful than ever. If they were to do™ 
this, they would become more powerful than ever. If 
they had done this, they would have become more pow- 
erful than ever. He said that, if they did this, they 
would become more powerful than ever (2). He said 
that, if they had done this, they would have become 
more powerful than ever. He is too wise (167. e) to be 
deceived by his slave. The masters are too wise to be 
deceived by their pupils. The pupils practise by night, 
that they may become wiser than their masters. He 
said that he should have died but for®* the dog. The 
boys dance better than their masters. Practise virtue, 
that you may become really wise. They are too young 
to know that virtue ought™ to be desired. The boy is 
_ still taller than his father. The girl is a little taller than 


* Sometimes the acc. is used ; péya, rodé, &e. 
t Imperf. because the meaning is, ‘ I should now be a better singer.’ 
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her mother. The daughter sings much better than her 
mother. The more they have, the more they desire. 


§ 30. Comparison continued. 


170. a) T'wo comparatives are to be translated by 
more—than, or rather--than, with the positive. 


For adverbs it is often convenient, as in the example, to use a 
substantive. 


? 
171. b) og and oz (like the Latin gwam) are used to 
strengthen superlatives. (So also dz, 7, &c.) 
172. d.e) ef tig xat addog (si quis alius) and eic a&v7o 
(unws omnium mazime), have the force of superlatives. 
(els ye avip dy is also used.) 


173. f) mequrzdg (exceeding, over and above), and 
adjectives in -nAdotog (-fold), govern the genitive from 
their comparative meaning. 

174. a) rayvrega 7 sogarsoa (Herod.), with 

more haste than wisdom. 

b) w9 tayora, as quickly as possible. ota o¢ 
avuatoyv noocyecur, they came up as 
silently as possible. oz: peyoros, as great 
as possible. 

C)daovg 7ovvato mlelorovg* a&Ppoions, 
having collected as many men as he 
possibly could. 

d) xuineg, et tig xo BALog, sew mods ta een pe- 
Aaivay ziv reiza, though if any body has 
black hair for his years, it is you (i. e. 
you have remarkably black hair for your 
years). 

€) tovg ayorCouevors misiora sig avy duvrcpevog 
opelsiv, being able to be of more service 


@ Or, Sre rdciorovs dOpoicas. 
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to the contending parties, than any other 


individual. 


SJ) negirra tov agnovytay more than enough (of 


money, &c.) 


oe € ~ > ~” 
folhaniacio. nuovy avtooy, 


many times as numerous as ourselves. 


175. VocasuLarRy 29. 


Silently, 

To come on, come up, 
As many as, 

Most, 

Feasible, 


Although, 

For your years, 

Hair, 

‘Collect, 

To be enough or sufficient, 

Many times as many or 
much, 

‘T'wice as many, 

Brave, 

Slow, 

Slowly, 

Gift, 

To give a share of, give 
some, 


olyy. 

MOOG- eps. 

0008. 

mheiotos. 

avvoros, og o» (fr. avvres, to 
perform). 

HOTEO. 

MOOS Tee EN. 

Bock, zorzos, 7. 

adgoilos. 

aexeo (fut. goo). 


noddaniactot. 


dumLactor. 

avdosiog, a, ov. 

Boadus, sia, v. 

Boadeone. 

dagor, ov, 70. 

peree-didqm (gen. of thing ; 
dat. of person). 


Exercise 33.* 


176. One could not find (86*) a blacker dog than this. 
They are more wise than brave. If any man practises 
temperance, it ishe. He received more gifts than any 


v In doing the exercises of the form: “ if any one—it ie” (174 d), 
replace mentally ‘ it is’ by the verb ; “if any man practises temperance, 
it is he”’=if any man practises temperance, he practises temperance, 
i.e. he, if any other man (does), practises temperance. 

In those of the form “more than any other single person,” replace this 
form by wcicra cls dvfp, or eis ys dvip ay. ° 
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other man. If you had done this, you would have done 
more bravely» than wisely. I shall collect as many 
men as possible (174. c). The Persians came on as 
slowly as possible. He has injured the state more than 
any other single person. He has collected as many 
ships as possible. When you have collected** as many 
men as possible, march against Cyrus. The just judge 
has been of more service to the state than any other 
single person. The army of the Persians comes on as 
silently as possible (174. 6). If you have more than 
enough, give some to your friends. If they were bold, 
they would conquer twice as many as theniselves. More 
hares were taken than could have been expected from 
the (small) number of the dogs®* One could not finda 
more beautiful woman than the mother of this Scythian. 
If any man has been of great service to the state, it is he. 


§ 31. The Dative. 


177. The notion of the dative is opposed to that of 
the genitive, as its fundamental notion is that of ap- 
proach to. 

178. The dat. expresses the person ¢o or for whom a 
thing is done: it also follows words that express union 
or coming together, and those that express likeness or 
(a) identity. : 

179. b) The instrument (c) the manner, and (d) the 
cause, are put in the dative. 

180. e) The definite time at which a thing is done, 
is put in the dative. 

181. i ) The dative sometimes expresses the agent ; 
- especially after the perfect pass. aud verbals in zéog, 
20°. 

. 182. a) ra abr& naoxyo oot, I suffer the same as you. 


~ Comparative sing. by rule 56; not plur. as in example. 
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Onoevs xara tov avrov yoovor ‘Hoaxiei yevoue- 
vos, Theseus who lived about the same 
time as Hercules. 

b) nardooeys 6apdq, to beat with a stick. 

c) dgopm napnieev, he came running (literally, 
at a running pace). peyady onovdy, in 
great haste. 

d) pope, through fear. xcpvev voy, to be suf- 
fering from (or ill of) a disease. adyeiv 
zim, to be pained at a thing. 

3 ty toity Neon, on the third day. 

f raven Lélenzou quiv, these things have been said 

y us. 


183. VocasuLary 30. 


To live about the same voy og , , 
time, to be contemporary HOT TOY KUTOY YOOVOY yEvEO- 
with. Sau. 

Fear, gopos, ov, 0. 

Running, a running pace,  dgopos, ov, o. 

To be suffering, or ill of a xayvo (xapovmot, xéxpnxe, 


disease, Exupoy. 
On the next day, TY votEgaia. 
Heavy, severe, Bagve, sia, v. 
Thales, Oaling.* 
Solon, Z0A09y, Wv0G, 0. 
Why? ti; or dia ti; 
Haste, onoven, 7S, 7. 
Hercules, ‘Hoaxhig, ” 20g (ove) 6. 
Staff, stick, Gapdsos, ov, 7. 


Verbs that govern the dative. 


Associate with, keep com- bution, 
pany with, 
Follow, Eopon.* 


® Garis, G. Baréw, D. Garg, A. Oadiiv. (nras, nrt, nra, later.) 

Y Voc. ‘Hpécdes. The voc. b “Hpaxdes occurs only in this exclama- 
tion. 
® Ewouat, Epona. Imperf. aay aor. toxdzny. 

# 
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Envy, grudge, qgdoréa* (pddv0s, envy). 

To meet, fallin with, evtvyyaveo. > 

Blame, pEuqope. 

Find fault with, rebuke, ENITIOO. 

Scold, rail at, speak calum- AoWogéopos (AowWogen takes 
niously of, the accus.) 

Accuse of, charge with, , ,, 
blame, eyxccheoo. 

Plot against, éniBovdevo. 

Fight with, payopcs. 

Contend or dispute with,  éi¢o. 

Contention, strife, égic, wos, 4 (acc. ida et 

Zosv). 

Am angry with, opyiCopecee. 

Am ina passion or rage, adenaivo. 

Like, OM0t0G, a, oF. 


Oss. Verbs of reproaching, &c. take acc. of the thing (as well as 
dat. of person), especially when it is a neut. pronoun. (éyxaXciv, &c. 


ri rut.) 


Exercise 34. 


184. Do not associate with the bad (72. a). If you 
associate (67. 2) with the bad,** you will become bad 
yourself. The boys are following the dog. Most men 
follow their neighbours. I envy you your wisdom 
(note a). Do not envy your neighbour. Do not envy 
me. If you had struck® the judge with a stick, you 
would not have got off with wmpunity* They set out 
the next day. What do you charge me with (183. 
Oss.)? Iasked whether (72.c) they were suffering the 
same as the geometer. If you had plotted against the 
general, you would not have come off with impunity. 
He will not fight with the king (these) ten days (161). 
I knew that he had suffered the same as I (had). I 


® ~gOuvéw takes gen. of the object that excites the envy, or of the thing 
grudged. (See 149. f). 

b ruyydvw, rebgopat, reréynxa, Ervyov, With a gen. to obtain, re- 
ceive (xapa from, with gen.) ; also, to hit (a mark—oxorés). 
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plotted against the king from envy. Do not contend 
with your parents. I suffer similar treatment* to you. 
I should blame the citizens, if they had done this. He 
scolds, not only*® the others, but also the judge himself. 
I should have scolded the boy, if he had done this. 
Why are you in a passion with your slave? I have 
not met you (these) two days. Iam angry with those 
who transact the affairs of the state. O Hercules! 
what in the world®' am I to do (99.c)? Through fear 
he did not hit the mark. 


Exercise 35. 


185. Do you wish, then (99. a), that I should strike 
him with this stick? He told me that his father was 
suffering from a severe disease. Thales was contempo- 
rary with Solon. I admire the wisdom of Thales. 
Hercules lived about the same time as Theseus. If any 
one was brave, it was Hercules.** O father, do not scold 
your son. If you had kept company with the bad, you 
would have become bad your yourself. I asked the boy 
whether we ought to envy® our neighbours. The dam- 
sel has very beautiful eyes.'? Let us aim at speaking'* 
well of all the good. Let us abstain from acting inso- 
lently. All, and you among the first, admire these 
things. Let us be contented with our present condition. 
He said that, if Xenoclides had been wise, he would 
not have plotted against the general. He told me that 
he wished to give his slaves a taste of liberty (149. c). 
Let us keep company with sensible persons. Let us obey 
the lawsof the state. I should like to hear* the boy sing 
(part.) Do not associate with those who! pursue what 
is disgraceful." Why do you charge me with injus- 
tice 7° Through fear he missed the mark. I admire 
both4 your horses and those* of your friend. The rest 


© Like things. 4 +é following the article. 
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of the country"* has been laid waste by the Greeks. He 
told me that we ought to persuade the judge (120. c). 


§ 32. Middle Voice. 


The middle voice denotes: 
1) That the agent does the action upon him- 
self; or 
2) That the agent does the action for his own 
advantage ; or — 
3) That the agent gets the action done for his 
own advantage. | 
The strict reflexive meaning is found but in very few verbs; prin- 
cipally those that describe some simple action done to our own per- 
sons; asasto clothe, crown, &c. The reflexive sense is often equiv- 
alent to a new simple meaning; which may be either transitive or 
intransitive. 
187. The tenses that have the middle meaning, when 
the verb has it at all, are 
1) Pres. and imperf. . 
2} Perf. and Pl p Sf of of the passive form. 
' 3) Futures and aorists mid. 
And in some verbs 


4) The aor. 1. pass. i. e. of the passive form. 
188. VocaBuLary 3l. 


: 1. 
To wash, Lobe M. wash myself, bathe, « 
LoveoS a. 
Strangle, ancyyas, ancyfa. M.to strangle (or hang) 
myself, azayyec Oa. 
a) With new intransitive meaning. 
Tosend, | oréllayv. M.(to send one’s self) to 
: journey, azeAdeo B as.! 
e It may have an accus. of a part of one’s own person. 


f oréd\soba, to clothe oneself, and to send for, has aor. creidacba : 
créd\NesGa:, f0 travel, cradjvat. 
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To make tocease, saver. M. (to make myself cea “ 
to stop, cease, leave o 
raver dct. 

b) With new transitive meaning. 
To puta man over(ariver), M.to cross (a river, acc.) 


megaiovy (tive). mepaiove Fat. 

To pluck, ziddev. M. to mourn for (acc.) i. e. 
by tearing one’s hair, ¢¢2- 
deo Pau. 

(2.) 


To make a man one’s ally 
(to form an alliance with 
a person), i.e. for one’s { avppayor rosicPat tive. 
own advantage, 

To place guards (over one’s 
own property ; for one’s > xazaorjonoSa® guiaxag. 
own protection, ) 

To lift or take a thing up, M. to take up for one’s ad- 


niger Th. vantage, i.e. to keep for 
one’s self, aipec Oa. 
To find, evotoxeiy. M. find for myself, procure, 


get, evpioxec Oat. 
To provide, sagaoxevalas, M. to provide (for one’sown 
use), nagacxevatecPat. 


(3.) 
I cause a table to be set be- 
fore me, 
To let out forhire, pic8d. M. cazse tobe let to myself, 
1. e. to hire, pes Povs Fa. 
To teach, ddcoxev. M.toget or have taught, 
biaoxecO cat. 
To weepfor, xazraxiaiew. M.to weep for (one’s own 
misfortunes, acc.) xata- 
xaisc Oo. 


? U4 ” 
nagariPepat toanelay. 


& xaO orn. 
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Having shown his own 
wickedness, 

To enact laws (of an abso- 
lute prince who does not @eivas vopoug. 
make them for himself), 

T’o enact laws (of the legis- 
lator of a free state, who 
makes them for himself éoOat vdpovs. 
as well as for his fellow- 
citizens),* 


énSederypevos thy movnpiay. 


Oss. In general any remote reference of the action to self is ex- 
pressed by the middle. 


Wicked, MOVNOOS, OV. _ 

To weigh anchor, aioe (&yxvoay, understood ). 

To commence orengagein dgaciat aolenoy apds, &C. 
a war against, (acc.) 

Sail-away, 950-201.80.! 


Exercise 36. 


189. Solon enacted laws for the Athenians. Wash 
yourselves, O boys. The son of Xenoclides hung him- 
self. Allof them washed their hands and their feet. Hire 
your neighbour’s eyes. I will let you my house. I will 
take into my pay (hire) as many Hoplites as possible.** 
The mother wept for her sufferings. I provided * myself 
long ago with this stick. O daughters, mourn for your 
mother. The citizens, fearing, placed guards. O ye 
rich, cease to act insolently (partic. 238). The soldiers 
crossed over the river. Let us form an alliance with 
the Athenians. If we had been wise, we should have 
formed an alliance with the Athenians. What kind-of 


h This difference is not, however, strictly observed. (B.) 
i rhéiw, rheboopar and rievootpar,—fm\svea. Paes. rixdevopas, éxdebo0nv. 
k Perfect, as I still keep it. 
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laws has the king of the Persians enacted? The boy 
has shown his wicked disposition. If you do this, you 
will get something good. The Athenians engaged in a 
war with the Persians. The Athenians having weigh- 
ed anchor, sailed away. He told me that we ought to 
obey the laws of the state (120.c). Ifthe Athenians had 
been wise, they would have enacted laws. The Athe- 
nians crossed. the river and attacked the Persians. 


§ 33. Middle Voice continued. 


190. VocaBuLaRy 32. 


1) To take,! aigei». M. choose (followed by as»- 
zi with gen.), aigeiofos. 
To take, receive, AaBeis. M. take hold of, AaBeo Sau. 
2) Verbs whose Mid. Voice seems to have a reciprocal meaning. 


To consult, Bovdevecs. M. to consult together, de- 
liberate: but also (with 
regular mid. significa- 
tion) to counsel myself, 
adopt a resolution. (In 
the sense of deliberate it 
is followed by zegé with 
gen.), BovlevecO-at. : 

To reconcile (others), d:a- M. to be reconciled to each 

Avetv).™ other (ages with acc.), 
SiadverPac. 


3) Middle forms of which there is no active and which must there- 
fore be considered simply as deponents. 


I receive, Séyopuat. 
I perceive,am informed of aioSdévopa. 


1 alpéw, Sc. cldov, ciddpnv, tpéOnv. 
™ dow, Mow, &c.—Nédtpar, EOOnv. 
® aicBavopat, alcbjcopat, HoOnpar. © goOdpnv. 
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4) Aorists passive with mid. meaning. 
Laid myself down ; laid 
down, 
Took myself off, annidayny. 

So, ézegaiadny epobyOnr, exomndyy, qoxynOns, 
(from zegaovebar, gopeicba, xomccOat, aoxeioPat). 
5) Some first futures of mid. form have a pass. meaning. 
agedicouet, onokoynoopat, guiakouat, Ooewopce, 

from agedto, omohoyéew, guiarzm, rteepo. 
(aid, help,) (confess, ) (guard,) §(nourish.) 
6) To be on one’s guard, 
to guard against, (with gvdarreoOas (mid.) 
acc. of thing or person), 
7) By (agent after pass. vd (with gen.): also 2aga 
verb), et gos. | 


HOTEXALONY.° 


Exercise 37. 


191. They will choose to obey rather than to fight. 
I would choose liberty before wealth. Xenoclides was 
chosen general with three others. The multitude often 
choose ill. He took hold of his hair (plur.) Let us 
consult about the state. T'o deliberate quickly is a 
different thing (differs) from deliberating’* wisely. Let 
us consult together what we ought to do.* They con- 
sulted together what they should do with (137. 6) the 
unjust judge. I exercised-myself-in (190. 4) that art. 
Go to sleep. Having said this, he took himself off. 
The boy, having shown (188. 3) much virtue and tem- 
perance, died. O boys, receive this. I have received 
this. The city will receive many times as much (174. 
ff) as this (plur.) O slaves, receive some*® of the wine. 
The physician being informed of what had happened, 
came in great haste. I crossed over the river in great 
haste. If you do this, you will be greatly benefited. 


© xara-kdivw. ; P pdddow §. 
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I will guard against this danger. Having a pain in 
both my ears, I lay down. This will be confessed by 
all. This will be confessed, willingly at least,‘* by 
none. The army shall be maintained from -the king’s 
country. Iam glad that’ the children are well brought 
up. The city shall be well guarded by the citizens. I 
feared the very men (those themselves) who! guarded 
the city. 


§ 34. On the Perfect 2. 


192. The Perf. 2. (improperly called the Perf. mid.) 
prefers the intransitive signification, but never has 
the pure reflexive meaning of the middle. 

1) If the verb has both the trans. and intrans. meaning, the perf. 
1. has the former; the perf. 2. the latter. 2) If the intrans. mean 
ing has gone over to the mid., or to the pass. (as often happens), 
the perf. 2. belongs in meaning to that voice. 3) If the verb is in 


trans , the perf. 2. has the same relation to it that any other perf. 
has to its verb. 


193. VocaBuLary 33. 
Perf. 1. Perf. 2. 
Open, avoiyo,1  avémya, stand open, evtyye. 
Arouse, éyeion,  éynyegxa, am awake, éyonyooe. 
Persuade, veo, zénexe, am confident, trust, have 
confidence, zézor0-a. 


Break, e&yvvpt," am broken, gaya. 
Destroy, Adve," olddAexa, am undone, (perii), ddwda. 
Fix, anyvvpt,' am fixed, am _ congealed, 


&c. nénnya. 
Oss. dr5)\vpt, xardyvvpt, more common than the simple verbs. 


a This verb prefixes the temporal to the syllabic augment—ivérwyov, 
dvénga, inf. dvotta. dviwya belongs to later Greek writers: dvéwypat 
was used by the older authors. 

F dyvout, Giw, aor. ~aga, édyny (a). 

© BrdGyt, DAG, dAcddexa. reoa. SANTpaty GAodpat, SAwAa. wAdpnv. 

t whyvom, thkw, &c.—zinnya, éxdyny (a). 
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Pot, pitcher, YUTOR, aS, 7. 
One more, Ett ey. 
Gate, VAN, NS, 7. 
Spear, ddov, * Ségarzos, to. 
Breast, OTEQYOY, OV, TO. 
To watch over, évonyooévon seat (with gen.) 
To raise a war, évyeipety molepoy (in pass. 
arise). 
Safety,  gogdlee, ag, 7. 
Roman, ‘Popaiogs, ov, 0. 
Jupiter, Zevs, Ay, 6 (voc. Zev). 
Early in the morning, goont. 
Exercise 38. 


194. The pitcher is broken. If we conquer the 
Romans in one more battle,‘* we are undone. The 
spear was fixed in his breast. Ali the water®® is congeal- 
ed. I broke the boy’s head. The boy’s head is broken. 
Ihave watched over your safety for many years, Hav- 
ing lost’ all his property, he took himself off. The 
gates are open. The servants opened the gatesearly, as 
their custom was. Brave men have confidence in them- 
selves, Then only (91. c), when they obey the laws, 
will the citizens be prosperous. If we do not bear what 
comes from the gods,* we are undone. Who in the 
world®' has broken this pitcher? It is the part® of a 
general to watch over the safety of his army. O Jupi- 
ter, the folly of the man !5° If a war should arise (be 
raised), we are undone. If you break one pitcher more, 
O worst of slaves, you shall not come off with im- 
punity®® My property was plundered, wretched man 
that ITam!'® Ifany man is in the habit of performing 
just (actions), it was he.** I have not met either my 
friend or my brother’s.* 

@ dépv, ddparos, &&c.—Poet. dopds, dopi: of which dop: is found in Attic 
prose, in the phrase dopi éAciv. 

V dréAdvut. 
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§ 35. Additional Remarks on some of the Moods and 
Tenses. 


195. a) The fut. 3. (or future perfect) expresses a 
Suture action continuing in its effects. 

196. The fut. 3. differs, therefore, from the Latin 
futurum exactum, in not being used to express merely 
the future completion of a momentary action. 

197. 6) The fut. 3. is, however, sometimes used to 
express 1) the speedy completion of an action, or 2) the 
certainty of its completion in the most positive manner. 

198. The fut. 3. is obviously the natural future of 
those perfects, that, from their marking a continued 
state, are equivalent toa present with a new meaning: 
€. 2. meuvnat, KEXTNH UCL. 

199. Some verbs have the fut. 3.as a simple future: 
e. g. Sednooun,” menavoouct, xexowouce. 

200. c) In the active voice a continued future state, 
or a future action continuing in its effects, is expressed 
by gcoues with perf. participle ; a circumlocution which 
is also used in the passive (as in the example 205. c.) 

201. d. e) The perf. has also a subjunctive and op- 
tative, and the future an optative, which are used when- 
ever that kind of uncertainty or contingency peculiar to 
those moods agrees with the time of these tenses. 


Only, however, when particular distinctness is required; and 
even then, the perf. part. with efnv or d is generally preferred to the 
regular opi. and subj. of that tense. 


202. The imperat. perfect is principally used in 
those verbs whose perfects have the meaning of a pres- 
ent : uéurqoo, &C. 

203. f) The third person of the imperat. perf. pass. 
marks a decided resolution: it is a strong expression for 
let it be done, Kc. 

204. Obs. et#e with the optative—and also the opta- 


w From déw to bind. 
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tive alone —expresses a wish. If the wish expressed 
has not been (and now cannot be) realized, ei6e is used 
with indic. of aorist or imperf., according as the time to 
which the wish refers is past, or present. So agedoy 
(e¢, 2) alone, or with ei@e, ef yee or os, and followed by 
the infinitive. 


205. a) 7 modireia cedemg nExooUnoetat, ExY 6 TOLOV- 
Tog avtiy emioxony griak, the constitution 
will have been perfectly arranged, if such 
a guardian superiniends it. 

b) ponte xai wengadterat, speak and it shall 
(immediately) be done. 

c) ta Sdovran Ecdpmeda eyvaxdrec,’ xat Adyow 
paraioy &anniiaypevot, we Shall have voted 
on the subject as we ought, and be freed 
from empty speeches. 

d) ie 6 viog vextxnxot, would that my son 
had conquered ! 

€) elnev Ort Eon Huton toiry, he said that he 
should come on the third day. 

J) wexeieacd a, let it be attempted. 


206. VocaBULARY 34, 


Constitution, modreia, ag, 7. 

Arrange, adorn, KOGHECD. 

Superintend, overlook, &mioxoneon. 

What we ought, ra Seorta.. 

Empty, vain, useless, MATALOG, &, OF. 

I am come, nxo* (with perf. meaning). 
I am gone, am off, otyonos* (perf. meaning. ) 
Endeavour, MEOROPCE. 


x Asin d rat, y&voco rarpds cirvyéorepos. See also 298. e. 

Y ytyvéoney interdum de plebiscitis vel populi jussis. (Bremi ad 
Demosth. Phil. I. 54.) 

2 fxw, heov, igo; no other tenses in use. iov od fixetv, to have ar- 
rived at an advanced age (Herod.): a construction seldom found in 
Attic Greek. 


® ofyopat, ofyfoopar, Gynpat (olywxa). 
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Would that..... ! side, ih adqelov’ ai yee 
wperor, o¢ dpelov, or age- 
lov alone). 

To make to disappear, aariloo. 

If it is agreeable to you,if , + o> 

you are willing, & oot Bovdoperp eott. 

And that too, . KL THVT A. 

For the present at least, ZO ye vvy elvas. 

As farastheyareconcern- .,, _ , 

ed. 0 nt Tovrog elvan. 


Exercise 39. 


207. For thus we shall have done (205.c) what we 
ought. For thus what we ought (to do) will have been 
done (205. 6). Iwill remember my former" folly. He 
told me that they had forgotten their former virtue (ee 
c). Let us place the wise and good as guardians of this 
most beautiful constitution. Jf it 1s agreeable to you, 
these things shall (instantly) bedone. Let these things 
be done (205. f). Do not attempt to deceive the gods. 
If you do this, I am off. The physician told me, that 
he would come on the fourth day. If you obey God, 
your soul will be adorned with all virtues, Would that 
the wise superintended the state! Would that the 
prudent managed the affairs of the state! Would that 
the wise judge had superintended the whole constitu- 
tion! Would that Thales were alive! Would that 
the man hadescaped death! If youobey the physician, 
you will be freed from your disease. Would that the 
Greeks had conquered! They condemned him to death 
(156, note g. obs.) and that too though he was (say: 
‘being’) your citizen. For the present at least, we will 
use him. I don’t know what in the world*! we are,* 
for the present at least, todo* with him. As far as 

b dgeikw (debeo), owe, ought. dgethjow. Aor. ddprrov (un-Attic dge- 
Nov) used only in wishes. ds dere (av Lewxparns (how Socrates ought to 


be alive), would that Socrates were alive! ste xdéos Eafes. 
© wpneréos is the verbal adj. from ypdopar. 
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that (person) is concerned, 1am undone. For the pres- 
ent, at least, let us desist from the chase. O boy, may 
you become wiser ! 


§ 36. On the Infinitive. 


208. The use of the Greek infinitive is much nearer 
to that of the English than that of the Latin is; thus :— 

209. b.c) It expresses the purpose, and (6. d)is often 
used in the active, after both verbs and adjectives, where 
the passive would be admissible, but less common. 


Hence it must often be translated into Latin by the participle in 
dus, or by the supine in u. 

210. The particle doze’ expresses a consequence, and 
is used with the infinitive ; or, if the consequence bea 
definite consequence that has actually occurred, the in- 
dicative. 


211. ( So—as to = wore with infinitive always. 
) So—that = ore with infinitive or indicative. 


With the infinitive the consequence is more closely connected 
with the principal clause, as contemplated or resulting immediately 
and naturally from what is there stated. The consequence may 
be equally real. 

212. ‘ So that’ should not be translated by the indic- 
ative, except where the sense would allow us to substi- 
tute therefore or consequently (itaque) for so that. 
Thus: “the road was so had that I did not reach my 
inn till midnight” =“the road was very bad; conse- 
_ quently I did not reach my inn till midnight :” here the 
indicative would be properly used. ooze properly an- 
swers to ovres, or some other demonstrative, in the pre- 
ceding clause. 


214. a) 6 avOoumos niqgixe qideiv, it is the nature of 
man to love. 


4 More rarely ws. 
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b) mageyo tuavtoy igumrags, I offer myself to be 


questioned. 


c) 7AGov ideiv oe, I came (or am come) to see 


you. 


d) 7dv¢g dxovew, sweet to hear. dewdg 1é y Ely, 
clever at speaking. yadezog laBeiv, hard to 


take (or catch). 


e) ovrwg avdntdy got, More MohEepor evt’ eipnyns 
aigesiodat, he is so senseless as to choose 
war in preference to peace. 

OVTMG APONTOY tot, WOTE NOLELOY AYE sions 
aigeizat, he is so senseless, that he (actually) 
chooses war in preference to peace. 

SY) qpidorporaros qv, ors navta VaOMEiY AL TOV 
tncuveioOus evexa, he was very ambitious, so 
as to bear any thing for the sake of being 


praised. 


214. VocaBuULARY 35. 
To put forth naturally, 


Supply, afford, offer, 

S weet, pleasant, agreeable, 

Terrible, clever, 

Hard, difficult, 

Senseless, 

In preference to, instead of, 

Peace, 

Ambitious, fond of honour, 

Undergo, bear, 

On account of, for the sake 
of, 

Leaf, 


quo (zépixa et igre are in- 
trans.; I am produced 
=TIam by nature, or it is 
my nature to, &c. 

mepeyoo.° 

70Us, Etc, v. 

Savoc,! 7, ov. 

yahenos, 7, Ov. 

avdNT0C, OG, 0% 

aves. 

810797), N65 7. 
tAOTTLOG, OG, OF. 

VIT0-MEVO. 


évexa. (gren.) 


guddoy, ov, tO. 


© napéxyecbat, mid. is also used for to afford, without any perceptible 
difference of meaning. (See example in 298. b.) 
f —vos, an old pass. termin. (like réos, rés), whence Jews; terrible 


orvyvis fateful, &c. (B.) 
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Bring up, educate, seodevon. 

Very, mrovy.§ 

Wing, MTEQOY, OV, FO: *rEOVE, TyoC, 7. 
Young bird, vEOOOOS, OV, 0. 

Art, also, contrivance, éyvn, ne, 7. 

trick, 

Long, Haxeds, &, Ov. 

Not yet, ovne.® 
Endure, bear, covey opeces.! 


To get teeth, feathers, &c., ve. | 
To giveone trouble, to mo- sdvoy or nodypara nagéeyew. 
lest, harass, &c., 


Exercise 40. 


215. It is the nature of man (213. a) to love those 
who confer benefits upon him. The city is a difficult 
one to take. The woman is a terrible one to find out 
contrivances. ‘The man is unable to hold his tongue. 
He told me that his daughter had been well brought up. 
If you give me any trouble, I will not endure it, at least 
(not) willingly.“© 'Theeagle has long wings.'* He had 
been so brought up as very easily to have enough. He 
is so beautiful as to be admired by all. You are so 
senseless, that you are always hoping for what is im- 
possible.'* They are too wise*® to choose war in prefer- 
ence to peace. The young birds have already got* 
feathers. ‘The trees are already putting forth their 
leaves. The child has not yet got (any) teeth. If you 
molest me, you shal] not come off with impunity.5* They 
harassed them so, that the army was not able (indic.) 


& This word is often strengthened by the addition of ri (rivv re). 

h xa, manore, ever yet, ever up to this time. The former is joined 
to ot, pi; the latter to otdé, yndé; and both relate to the past. Ovddéxore, 
pndéxore, are commonly employed only generally, or with reference to 
the future. (See 238*, note on examp. d.) 

i This verb has a double augment : imperf. jverysyny, aor. hveoysunv. 

k Aor. 1., as perf., has a different meaning. 
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to advance.! This wine is pleasant to drink. It is.the 
nature of boys to pursue what is pleasant. 


§ 37. The Infinitive continued. 


216. a) The infinitive with the article in the gen. 
sometimes denotes a motive or purpose. 


It may be considered as governed by fvexa understood. 


217. b) When the infinitive has a subject of its own, 
the general rule is, that it stands in the accusative. 


ola rule holds good, when the infin. is used with ré, (as in 
- C), . . 

218. 6) A preposition with the infin. may be equiva- 
lent to a sentence introduced by a conjunction. 

219. d) But when the subject of the infinitive be- 
longs to and is expressed with the former verb, it is 
generally not expressed with the infinitive. 

The examples in 221, show that this rule holds good, whether the 
subject of the infin. be the subject of the preceding verb or an 
oblique case governed by it.—1n the second example the accusative 
would be expressed even in Latin: dizié se festinare. 

220. e) When the subject of the infinitive is omitted 
because expressed with the other verb, an adjective or 
substantive that forms the predicate with the infin. is 
mostly put in the same case that the subject of the in- 
finitive stands in in the other clause. 


Thus (in 221. ¢) viés conforms to ’Adéfavdpos* Be6s to bye * mpoOipov 
to avrodv, &c.—This construction is called Attraction. 


221. a) éreyichy 88 nat "Araddvty, t0¥ py Ayoras xa- 
xovoyeiyv tnv Evpowwy, and Atalania also 
was fortified, that robbers (or pirates) 
might not commit depredations in Hubea. 

b) ov8ey énoayOy bia to Exsivoy uy mageivan, 


1 ropeiopat. 
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nothing was done, because he was not 


present. 


C) obx Gedd¢ eye TO xaxdG MaCLOVTA amd- 
yec0at avtidonrvta xaxag, it is not right 
for one who suffers wrong to avenge him- 
self by doing wrong in return. 

d) deouui cov nagepévar, I beseech (or entreat) 


you to stay wh us. 
said that he was in a hurry. 


ign anovdateas, he 
Ovrenety 


opoloya, I confess that [ assented. 
e) 6 ‘AléEav8o0g Epacxsy sly at Aus viog, Alez- 
ander used to say that he was the son of 


Jupiter. 


ineion, avrove elves Geo, I persuaded them 
that I was a god. 

édéovto avrov sivas nmoOBUMOY, they en- 
treated him to be zealous. 

Eeor’ wow yeveoGa evdaipnovt, L may (if I 
please) become happy. 


222. VocABULARY 36. 

To wall, fortify, 

A wall, : 

Evil-doer, rascal, villain, 

Villainy, 

Misdeed, 

To do evil towards, do 
harm to, to inflict dam- 
age on, &c. 

To ward off, 


To return a man like for 
like. 
To remain with, 


retyicoo. 

teiyos, 20g (ovg) ro. 
xacxovoyos (xaxog ef Egyor). 
RAKOVOPLA, AS, 7. 
XOKOVOYNUM, UTOS, TO. 


KUKOVOYED. 


auvvey ti tint (also with 
dat. only, auvvey revi, to 
defend. In Min. ward 
of from myself ; repel, 
requite, revenge myself 
on, with acc. of person: 
also without case, to pro- 
tect oneself : 


~~ € , > a 
TOG OmoLolg auvvecFae. 
LOC LEYOD. 
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Say, gaoxo (= give out “with 
a slight intimation that 
the thing is not exactly 
so.” Vémel.) 

To feel or be thankful for, 


return thanks for, yao eiderce (gen. of thing). 


One may, éeqte (licet). 

One might, esi. 

It is right, (ode zyet. 

Master, Seon0t7¢, Ov, 0. 

Laugh, yelaw (with fut. mid. -doo- 
pea). 


Exercise 41. 


223. The city was fortified, that no one™ might do 
injury to the citizens. Nothing was done, because 
(221. 6) that villain gave us trouble. Let us beseech our 
friends to be zealous. He said that he would be with us, 
af it was agreeable to us.*6 I persuaded them that I 
was a philosopher (221. e). I persuaded the judges 
that Abrocomas was a rascal. It is a hard thing (65) to 
conquer one’s temper. He is too young®® to have mas- 
tered his temper. If you ward off from me this danger, I 
shall fee] thankful to you for your zeal. I will revenge 
myself on him who has injured you. Ifyou return like 
for like to him who has treated you ill, you commit a 
sin. You used to say (221, e) that you were master. 
We ought to defend the laws of the state. It is in our 
power” to become happy. You may (if you please) be- 
come a philosopher. He says that he will deliberate. 
Nothing was done, because (prep.) all the citizens envy 
the judge. He says that he will brave this danger. It 
is not right, that a citizen should plot against the con- 
stitution. Ifall the citizens defend the laws, it will be 


well. 


m undcis, a8 & purpose is expressed. 


-  oweorte th 
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224. VocABULARY 37. 


PREPOSITION &x. 


Before a vowel éx becomes ¢&: it governs the gen. and 
means in general, out of, forth from. Hence, of 
cause=in consequence of; from, for: also, of suc- 
cession of time. 


Out of the city, &x TIS MOAEWE. 
For this cause or reason. EX TUUTNS TIS aiTiag. 
This being the case, for 
this reason, therefore. 
After our former tears, &x tav noocber Saxevoy. 
Unexpectedly, && anoocdoxnrov (angoodoxn- 
toc, unexpected). 


&x TOVTOV. 


Evercise 42. 


225. We are now laughing after our former tears, 
The men from (out of) the city are plotting against the 
king. He says that he is watching over the safety of all. 
The Grecian cavalry, unexpectedly charging the ranks 
of the Persians, conquer (them). It is sweet to laugh 
after troubles. The physician says that diseases are 
from Jupiter. This being the case, it seemed good to the 
generals to depart. ‘The slave says that the pitcher is 
broken. He says that he is glad® the citizens are rich. 
He says that he takes pleasure in sleeping. He said 
that the judge had an upper chamber, whenever he stay- 
ed intown. This being so, let every man provide for 
his own safety. J asked him how much he thought the 
geometer’s possessions would fetch,*’ if sold. I wonder 
at what has been done' by the general. It is not every 
man,°* that can bear unexpected (evils). This man has 
inflicted more damage upon the city than any other 
single person.** Would that the physician had remain- 
ed with (us)! Would that the physician were here! 
Would that the physician had been here! 
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§ 38. The Infinitive continued. 


226. Attraction may take place (that is, the predi- 
cate substantive or adjective be in the nominative), 
when the infinitive is introduced by the article or ooze. 

227. a) nods 10 cvuqépor Coot, die 0 Gidavtor eivat, 

they make self-interest the object of their 
lives, because they are lovers gf themselves. 

b) éxngunovrat exit" 0004 Tog Aetmopmévors Elvan, 
they are sent out, on the understanding 
that they are to be equal (on an equal foot- 
ing with those that are left behind. 

c) ovdeig tydixovtog Esto mag viv Mote, TOUS vOp- 
ovy maegaBas, py Sovvat dixny, let no one be 
so powerful amongst you, as not to be 
punished if he transgresses the laws. 


228. VocABULARY 38. 


It is expedient or profitable, 
Expediency, utility, 


To make self-interest the 
object of one’s life, 

Self loving, a lover of self, 
selfish, | 

Self-love, selfishness, 

Transgress, 


So great, so powerful, 

To be punished, suffer pun- 
ishment, 

Infinitely many, very ma- 
ny, a vast number of, 


ovugeoe: (dat.) 
0 cupgeooy : (ta cvppeoorta, 
what is expedient.) 


00S TO cvugegor Cy. 


gilavros, og, ov 


gilavtia, as, 7. 

napapaive? (of a law, &c., 
to break). 

TNAIMOVTOS,-AUTY,-OVTO. 

dixny didovet (gen. of thing, 
dut. of person by whom). 


Pupil, ot, o. 


D éri with dat. often marks a condition. 


© Baivw, Bicopat, BiGnxa, EBnv. 


Bijow and E8nca, trans. 


288. 
(EBnv, BiG, 


Bainv, Bd, Bivat, Bas.) —apaBaivw has also perf. pass. rapaBéBdpat, aor, 


wape8 d0nv. 
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Ten thousand, pvpiot. 

Soldier, GTQATIOTNS, OV, 0. 

Country, mazois,? dog, 7. 

Treaty, onovdai, ov (properly “li- 
bations”). 

Excessively, ayay. 

Excessive, O ayay. 


PREPOSITION, ayzi. 
Governs geniéive: signification, instead of ; in prefer- 
ence to; (213. e); equzvalent to. 


Exercise 43. 


229. Let us fly from excessive self-love. Let us pur- 
sue the honorable rather than the expedient. They 
choose war in preference to peace, because they have 
not tasted the evils of war. They undergo every toil. 
because they are ambitious. He says that a king is 
equivalent to very many soldiers. All men, so Zo say,‘* 
are lovers of self. If he were not ambitious, he would 
not endure this. Iam come on an understanding, that 
I am to be on-an-equal-footing with the other citizens. 
Do not transgress the laws of your country. They bear 
every thing for the sake of being praised, because (prep.) 
they are excessively ambitious. Let us choose what is 
honorable in preference to what is expedient. J¢ ts not 
right, to make self-interest the object of one’s life. It 
does not belong to a pious man, to fear death excessive- 
ly. It is not every man that can master self-love. I 
have not fallen in with Abrocomas for along time. I 
love both the children of Abrocomas ¢ and those of Phi- 
lip. Evvery body aims at becoming happy. It is profita- 
ble to men to be pious. If you do this, you shall be pun- 


P Properly a poetical fem. adj. agreeing with yi. 

4 Nouns in as have the Doric gen. in a (for ov), when they are the 
names of foreigners, or of Doric Greeks of no celebrity ; as ’AGpoxépas, 
G. ’ABpoxdpa. (R.) 
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ished for your villainy. All the laws of the state, so fo 
say,‘* were transgressed by this villain. He thinks that 
the treaty has been broken. 


§ 39. The Participle. 


230. A participle assumes an assertion; or rather 
States it attributively, not predicatively. Whenever it 
is convenient to express this assertion by a complete 
sentence, we may do so; connecting it with the princi- 
pal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or 
conjunctional adverb) of time, cause, condition, or lim- 
atatton. Hence, vice versa— 

231. a. b.c. d) Relative sentences, and sentences in- 
troduced by when, after, if, since, because, although, 
é&c. may be translated into Greek by omitting the rela- 
tive or conjunction, and turning the verb into a parti- 
ciple. | 

In translating from Greek into English, the proper particle to be 


used must be found by considering the relation in which the parti- 
ciple stands to the principal verb. 


Thus, “I visited my friend vocotra,” may mean, ‘who was ill,’ or 
‘because he was ill,’ or ‘when he was ill.’ 


232. e) The English verbal or participial substantive 
under the government of a preposition, may often be 
translated by a participle agreeing with the nominative 
case of the sentence. 

233. g) A past participle may often be translated in- 
to English by a verb, connected with the principal verb 
by ‘ and’ 


Of course, vice versa, the first of two verbs connected by ‘and’ 
may be translated into Greek by a past participle. 


234. a) yuo7 tig ynou Gov elys nal’ sxaotyy jucoay woody 


avry tixtovoar, a certain widow woman 


had ahen which laid her an egg every day. 
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b) te yonuata a&vaiaaag anyyfaro, when or 
after, he had spent all his money, he hang- 


ed himself. 


C) yalenoy gore Léyew mods THY yaotiga, ata OvX 
éyovoay, it is difficult to speak to the stom- 
ach, because it has no ears. 

d) yiyv@oxovteg OTL KUxXe ot, ones énfupov- 
ow avtay, though they know that they are 
hurtful, they nevertheless desire them. 

e) AniCoperor Caow, they live by plundering. 

f) xoatar de ydorar xa Emduuior, Ssiapegortes 
ay owgeovoi, but if he gained the victory 
over pleasure and his desires, he would be 
temperate in an uncommon degree. 

£) LaB os, 2py, tovror, paoriywoor, take this fel- 
low said he, and flog him. ¢6iwasg 8 6 not- 
why mézpay, tO xépag avrig xuzéager, but the 
shepherd threw a stone and broke her horn. 


235. VOCABULARY 39. 
A widow, 
To know, 
'T'o consume, spend, 


Stomach, belly, 

The future, 

To plunder, 

Remarkably, in an uncom- 
mon degree, 

To scourge, flog, 

To throw, 

Stone, 


Bare, uncovered, 


X1Q%, os, 7. 

Viyv@oxa.* 

avadioxa (fut. dvidoico, aor. 
araloon). - 

yaoryo, £006, ve 

TO pEALo». 

AniSopc. 


Stapegovros. 


paortyoo. 

inte : 

meto0g, Ov, O (mézQa, as, 7, 
in good authors, is a 
rock.) 


wiles, 7, Ov. 


Participles with peculiar meanings. 


At first, at the beginning, 


F ytyvdonw, yvdoouat, Eyywxa, Eyvwopat, Eyvwr. 


yva, yvavat, yobs.) 


AOyoEvos, NH, OV. 


(Eyvav, yah, yvolny, 
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At last, TELEVTDY, OOM, OY. 
After some time, diadinoy yoovoy." 
With, (often translated by) tyav, &yor, piper, youpmevos.' 


Exercise 44. 


c= Oss. Sentences in Italics are to be translated by 
participles. 


236. I shall be happy, if [know myself. The judge 
himself shall be punished, if he transgress the laws of 
the state. he master himself took the slave and flog- 
ged him. He fled for refuge into the temple, that? he 
might not be punished. Since you see this, are you not 
without fear of death? If you dowhat you ought, you 
will be happy. ‘That shameless (fellow) lives by flat- 
tering the rich. What impiety !5° He set off with ten 
thousand Hoplites. Cyrus was riding with his head 
uncovered. Jake the boy and punish him. He has 
spent both his own money and his® father’s. It is not 
every man who can* be without fear of the future. 
He threw a stone and broke the eagle’shead. He cross- 
ed the river, though it was flowing with a full stream. 
The wolf was persuaded,and wentaway. The physi- 
cian, with much skill (art.), freed the boy from his dis- 
ease. At last he wentaway. At first you spoke ill of 
every body. After some time I will be with you. 


§ 40. The Participle continued. 


237. a) The participle of the future is used to ex- 
press a purpose." 


® So dead. rodby or ddj ya ye. 

t Of course in choosing which may be used, we must consider 
whether the persons merely had, or led, or brought, or used the thing 
or person with which he performed the action. 

« The intention is spoken of in a less certain way by the addition 
of is. He had Cyrus arrested, ios droxrsvav. 
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238. b) Many verbs that signify emotions, perception 
by the senses, knowledge, recollection, cessation or con- 
tinuance, &c., take the participle, where we should use 
the infinitive mood, the participial substantive, or, 
‘that,’ &c. 


238." a) éyo Epyomct imiv Exntxovonaasr, [ am com- 
ing to aid you. 
tov adixovyta maga tors Sixactag ayy Sei 
Sinny Sacorta, he who wrongs another 
should be taken before the judges to be 
punished (literally, one should take, &e-) 
ZOVGS TOTO MOLUCOVTasg Exnéune, he sends 
out men to do this. 

b) yd tovg naidas Sryrovs yevvyoas, I knew 
that I had begotten mortal children (or, 1 
knew that the children I had begotten 
were mortal). 

Tooouny avrmr oLopevay elvae copeoraror, 
I perceived that they thought themselves 
extremely wise. 

ovvoida Euavt@ GOoMos wy (OF GOg®@ OTe), 
I am conscious of being wise (or, that I 
am wise). 

ovdemote” meteueiyok pot oryjoartt, I have 
never repented of having held my tongue. 


239. VocaBuLaRy 40. 


To bring assistance, toaid, émxoveéo (dat.) It may 
succour, have besides an accus. 
of the thing : © émixovgsiy 

voc to bear help against 

a disorder ; to combat it.) 


e 


Judge, 3ixnnoz7s,* ov, 0. 


VY See 214, h.: “but oddémore, like nunguam, is occasionally found 
with past tenses even in the best writers.” (P.) 

W ci rw yetpdva érexospnoa. (Xen.) 

x The dixaorjs decides in a court of justice according to right and 
law : the xpirns in the other relations of life according to equity and his 
knowledge of human nature. (Pass.) 
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Beget, yevvco. 
Dare, attempt, zoluoo.? 

Verbs that take the participle. 
See, doa. 
Learn, am aware, pavd-cve.* 
I repent, petameder® "ot. 
Make to cease, stop, HAVO. 
Cease, Anyeo, Mo.vomct. 
Am ashamed, aioxvropos.” 
Remember, pepynce. 
Appear, Qairopon.° 
Am evident, d7Aes eiut*—am evidently. 
Know, oldu (2 perf. of ede.) 
Am conscious, ovvoida Euaveg. 
Rejoice, 72100. 
Perceive, aicPavope. 

Exercise 45. 


239.* 1 am ashamed of having flattered Xenoclides. 
Remember that you are a man. He was conscious of 
acting unjustly. He rejoices in being praised, because 
he is ambitious. I have ceased to be a flatterer. Iam 
conscious of fearing death. I am not ashamed of hav- 
ing conferred many benefits upon him. I know that I 
am mortal. I do not repent of having ravaged the 
whole country. Iam conscious of wishing to destroy 
whatever I may take (shall have taken *: He is evi- 
dently doing dispracet things. He evidently cannot 
either speak well of his friends or treat them well. 
Cyrus knew that the son he had begotten, was mortal 


y Of things requiring courage. It has also the meaning of susti- 
nere, to bear to do so and so. 

2 pavOdvw, pabficopat, pepaOnxa. Epaboy. 

® pera-pédet, pera-pedfiost, Sc. 

> aicyivopar mostv==I am ashamed to do it: alcytvopat rotdy or 
wotfiaas, 1 am ashamed of doing, or having done it. 

© idv gaivwpac ddxay, if it should appear that I have acted unjustly. 

d dis éoriv dvtwpevos, he ts evidently vexed. 

° 9l,e. 
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(238* 5). Iwill puta stop to his inflicting damage on 
the city. I knew that the children he begot were mortal. 
Do not cease to love your mother. Know that you shall 
be punished for your injustice. The physician is here 
to (p)* combat the boy’s disease. Take the villain be- 
fore the judges to be punished. They will evidently 
attempt this. I knew that he had done more service to 
the state than any other single person.** I will send out 
men to (p) inflict damage on the city. 


§ 41. The Participle continued ; rvyyavn, Lav8ave, 
gtare. 


240. Diavwt (come or get before) and iavhavo* 
‘(am concealed) are generally rendered by adverbs ; 
the participle that accompanies them must then be 
turned into a verb. 

241. The participle JavPcveo» or A090» may be ren- 
dered secretly, without being observed, seen, &c. Hence 
Zlatey eicelGosv is nearly equivalent to eisi,ADer Lado, 
but gives more prominence to the notion of secrecy. 

242. a) 6 Kigos, ate! mais ov, ndero roig toLovtoss, 

Cyrus, as being a boy, was pleased with 
such things. . 
b) &ryyor nagovtec, they happened to be present. 
cvyyave wv, he happens to be (or simply, zs.) 
C) AavGaven tt worm, 1) am concealed from 
myself doing it=do it without knowing 
a; unconsciously, unknown to myself. 


f A (p) after the first word of a clause shows that it is to be turned 
into a participial clause, as explained in the two preceding sections. 

& g0dvw, POicopar, E~Odxa. E~Odou, FGOnv. Fut. POiow in later wri- 
ters. (EpOnyv—Oainv, G85, P9jvar, POds). EhOn» is the older aorist: but 
fy0aca is used once even by Thuc., and from Xenophon downwards is 
the more common form. .(B. 

b NavOdvw, Afjow, AédnBa. Edabov. (See 156.) 

i Often Gre dh. (See 371.) 
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2) am concealed from others doing it = 
do it without being observed; secretly ; 
without being seen or discovered. 

d) ipOnr avrovs APIKOMEVOG, I arrived before 


them. 


Eq ony aqLxoMerog,* TI arrived first. 


e) ovx avy pOaVOLS MOLMY TOVTO, YOU cannot 


do this too soon. 


ff) ovn a pPavots nowy tovr0; won't you 
do this directly ? — do it directly. 
g) deve piacas, speak quickly; at once. 
. avucas! rpgye, run immediately. 


243. VocaBuLaRy 41. 


PREPOSITION &70. 


Signification, from ; governs the genit. 


To fight on horseback, 

To have done supper, 

To do a thing of them- 
selves, 

At the suggestion of others, 

Openly, 


ag innoy. 

> A U ’ 

ano Senvov yevecdus. 

> 3 @€ w 

ap savtoy. 

ay avdony & &TEQOOP. 

a0 TOD nyogavoug (from 
ad}. mpogarng). 


PREPOSITION 7600. 


Signification, before (of time, place and preference), in 
behalf of, for: governs genit. 


For (=in behalf of) the 
king, 

T’o value very highly, to 
attach great importance 
to, 

To choose war before, in 
preference to, peace. 


KE {xvfonat (commonly d¢txvéopar), fonts Typat. 


200 Tov Pacidéos. 


moo moddov oveicbos (to 
value before, i. e. mére 
than, much. See 282). 

moo etonvny (for which deri 
is used in 213, e). 


ixdpny. 


1 From dvicv or dvirav, to accomp 
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Exercise 46. 


244. The physician happened to be present. You 
cannot punish the boy too soon (242. e). The enemy 
arrived at™ the city before us. Go away immediately 
(242.2). Won't you go away directly (242. f)? Ifyou 
do this before our enemies (do it), we have conquered.. 
If you do this before me, I am undone. If we arrive at 
the city before them, all will be well. The slave broke 
the pitcher without being discovered. The Scythians 
fought on horseback. The father went in to the gener- 
al without being observed. These Hoplites were drawn 
up before the king himself. He is too sensible®® to choose 
war before peace. He has done supper. Speak at once 
(242. c), if it is agreeable** to those who are present. ‘To 
incur danger in behalf of the state is honorable. It is 
the part of a good man to incur dangers himself for his 
friends. He did this at the suggestion of other persons. 
I should never have done this of myself. If Xenoclides 
had not been their general, they would never have dared 
to commence a war openly. Menenact laws, that’® they 
may not be injured. Having done supper, they prac- 
tised equestrian exercises. 


§ 42. The Genitive Absolute, &c. 


245. a) The case absolute is in Greek the genitive: 
it marks the ¢ime, or generally any such relation to the 
principal sentence, as we should express by when, after, 
since, as, because, though, if, &c. 

246. b,c) The participles of impersonal verbs are put 
absolutely in the nominative ; of course without a noun, 
and in the neuter gender. 


© gis, if they went into it. 
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247. d) When the time relates to a person, éni is gen- 
erally expressed. 

248. e) When a motive is attributed to another per- 
son, the particle o¢ is generally used with the gen. or 
acc. absolute. 


249 a) euovxatevdort0c, whilst Iwas asleep. rovros 
ovras éyovtoy, this being the case; or, as 
this is the case. 

b) 8a ti péverc, 8EOv amv; why do you re- 
main, when you are at liberty ¢o go away ? 

c) So d¢o0» amévot, when, whereas, &c. you 
ought to go away. Sdkay" nny antéva, 
when we have determined to go away. 
Also 86&a» ravra,° this being determined. 

d) én Kvgov Baothevorros, in the reign of Cyrus. 

€) tclwna oo navtac siddrac (Or mavtwy 
etdoroyv), he held his tongue, as suppos- 
ing that all knew. 


250. VocaBuLaRy 42, 
Words.used in Nomin. Absolute. 

When or whereas it was 
said or told, 

It being disgraceful, possi- 
ble, impossible, plain or 
evident, 

There being an opportuni- 
ty, when Imay or might, 

It being fit or incumbent,  sgoc7xov. noooyxes (dat.) it 

belongs to. of mgoo7xos- - 
zec, those that belong to 
us = relations. 

When, whereas one ought, 8¢or. 


Elonsvoy. 


> 4 4 Io? 
aicyoov— duvatov—advvatoy 
~ 4 
—8dilov ov. 


4 
L00V.P 


2 So doxotv, dedoypévoy, 

© Also dégavros rotrov, dogdvraw robrwy, and défavra radra. 

P tort, Evecrty wapeoriv, Eeore, &c. zpdrrew, all signify, one can or 
may: but Zveort relates to physical possibility (it is possible) : errs to 
moral possibility (it is allowed): for: and wapéor: stand between these 
two meanings, without being confined to either of them ; the latter im- 
plying also the notion of facility. (B.) .. 
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As far at least as this is con- 
cerned, as far as depends ovzov ye évexa. 
on this, | 
For the sake of, yeow (with gen. = prop- 
ter; but yeouw éuny, for 
my sake). 
After the manner of a dog, 
like a dog, 
Without, avev (gen.) 


‘ , 
xvvog Oixny. 


_—s 


For any thing the other 
heavenly bodiescould do évexa tov étéouy Korgay. 
to prevent it, 


Exercise 47. 


251. Without you I should havé perished for any 
thing my other friends could have done to prevent it. 
Why do you remain, when we have determined to suc- 
cour our friends?) Why do you hold your tongue, 
whereas you ought to speak? Why do you remain, 
now that you have an opportunity to depart? He ask- 
ed the boy, why he remained, when it was his duty to 
depart. Thongh they were toldt to be present, they are 
notcome. If itis agreeable to you,®* we will go away. 
I hope that we shall thus arrive before’’ the Persians. 
He had the same upper-chamber, whenever he wished. 
The slave told me, that the physicians were come (p) to 
combat the boy’s disorder. If you act unjustly towards 
your slaves, know” that you will be punished by the 
gods. I knew that all the rest of the country had been rav- 
aged by the Persians. Why did you choose war, when 
you might havechosen peace? He told me that all were 
permitted to go into the general, whenever he was at 
leisure. 


t It being told. 
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Exercise 48. 


252. Cyrus evidently”® desired to be praised. I per- 
ceived that he wished to disobey the laws of his country. 
O boy, cease to do this, since (p) it is disgraceful to de- 
spise your father. The boy went secretly (241) into his 
father’s house. But this being determined, we cannot 
set out too soon.””. The master, as being a fool, was de- 
ceived by his slave. Do not practise many arts, since it 
is impossible to do every thing well. Letus not despise 
our relations. As far as money is concerned, you will 
rule over all the Greeks. Know that you will get off 
well, as far at least as this is concerned. He told me 
that, if any man was well suited to govern men, it was 
Cyrus.** The physician told me, that he had come for 
my sake. This animal runs like a dog. This being 
the case, I will go away at once. All men, so fo say, 
desire what is absent. Itis the part of a senseless man, 
to hold cheap what is present, from the desire of what is 
absent. He said nothing himself, as supposing’ that 
all felt grateful to Xenoclides. 


§ 43. The Relative. 


253. a. b. ) The relative is often used to introduce a 
cause, ground, motive, or design of what is stated. 


Oss. 1. When it expresses a cause or ground it takes the indic. ; 
when it expresses a purpose (as in 258. c), the fut. indic. [or the sub- 
junctive 1). 

Oss. 2. The relative is not used merely to connect a sentence with 
the one before it so frequently asin Latin. When so used, it is 
probably always expressive of some emotion. (B.) 


9 ‘Conjunctivus cum pronominibus adverbiisve relativis consociatus 
nonnisi in veterum epicorum sermone fini indicando inservit.’?’ (Herm. 
ad Céd. Col. 190. So Kroger, Lachmann, &c.) Some MSS. read érws 
in the passage of Thucydides, 258. c. 
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Oss. 3. 6d is not used as a mere antecedent to the relative, but 
ovros, which is not so strongly demonstrative. 


204. d) The antecedent is often expressed in the 
relative clause, and omitted in the principal clause. 
When this is the case, the relative clause often stands first; the 


subst., which mostly loses its ariicle, is then not to be placed im- 
mediately after the relative. 


255. e) The reiative is often made to agree in case 
with the antecedent in the principal clause. 

This is called Attraction of the Relative: it seldom takes place ex- 

cept where the relative should regularly stand in the accusative, the 


antecedent being in the gen. or daf. and without a demonstrative 
pronoun (a8 ovros, éxeivos). 


256. 2) When the relative is attracted, the antece- 
dent is often placed in the relative clause, but in the 
case in which it would stand in the principal clause. 

257. g) The antecedent is sometimes wholly omitted. 


As, for instance, when it is some general or indefinite notion 


(man, thing, &c. as in 258. g, ex. 2), or has been before mentioned, 
as in 258, h. 


In (258. h) the rel. seems under the government of a preposition 
belonging to the other clause. As in English sometimes,—" she 
would have the head of whwsoever advised it.” 


258. a) Pavpacroy roreig O¢ qpuir oddie 3818m0, you act 
strangely in giving us nothing. 

b) guaxagilov tiv pntipa, olwy téxveov exvonee, 
they pronounced the mother happy in 
having such children. (Here oto» = du 
Tolovtoor.) 

C) 7 vave noeaBeig ayet, oineQ ra opereQR Moaswar,’ 
the ship is bringing ambassadors to 
make (or, that they may make) their own 
statement. 

Onka xToOrTm, oig aurrovyta Tors adixodv~TAES, 
they are procuring arms todefend them- 
selves with against those who injure 
them (or, with which to repel or punish 
those who injure them). 


¥ More probably, ¢pdcovorw. (Kriger.) 
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d) ovrdg gor, ov eideg avdea,/ This is the man 
ov eldeg dvdoa, ovrds éotiy,\ you saw. 


ATTRACTION OF RELATIVE. 


€) paradidws avt@ tov cizov, ovmegQ avros exes, 
you givehima portion of the food which 
you have yourself. | 

JS) tM qyEwon miorevooper @ &v Kipog do, we will 
confide in any general whom Cyrus may 
give us* * (for o ov dst), 

£) anolava" ov yo ayador, I enjoy the good 
things I possess. wepynutvos ov Enoase, 
rememberi ring what he had done. 

h) perentunero @AL0 orparevpu, 190g @ nooo dev 
eye, he sent for another army, in ad- 
dition to the one he had before. 


259. VocaBULARY A3. 


Surprising, strange, Savpaotos, 7, ov. 
To act strangely, Savpactoy noreiv. 
Corn, (food formaningen- . | 
OLTOS. 

eral,) 
Ambassador, notapuc, £006, 0. 
To send for, petanéuropa. 
To enjoy, anohave.” 


PREPOSITIONS é, ave, fig. 


= in, answer to where ?2—governs dat. 

= _-(properly) up: in, on, through (of a large space 
of time)—governs accus. 

sis= into, towards, against, in reference to—governs 

accus. 


9 

&v 
> 

ay 


® Dederit. '  t See 94. 

« This verb (which is probably from the same root as \afetv. P.) is 
properly to receive from; to receive whether advantage or disadvan- 
tage from any thing. So that (like our, to reap the fruits of) it is used 
in both a good and a bad sense. 

v Plur. often cira in Att. Greek, which is also found in Herodotus. 

w drodaiw, dro\atcopa. Imp. dxéduvov, aor. drédavea, though no sim- 
ple verb is found. dr#\avoy, dxjdavoa are later forms. 
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The first of all, &y TOig MOWTOS.= 

It depends upon you, éy oot éott. 

Through the whole country, dva xacav tay ys. 
Through the whole day, de 2acayv try jueoay. 


Every day, 2 Gye NAOKY NMEOUY. 

Every year, va. may Erog. 

By fives, or five and five, ava muerte. 

To attend a master, aig Siucxaddov goiter (oi- 


xiav understood). 
To send (a boy) to a mas- 


eis OiSaoxchov néuney. 
ter, 


Exercise 49. 


260. I pity the mother for having been deprived of 
such a daugher (258. b). 1 will give him some of the 
wine which Ihave. He sent for more wine in addition 
to what he had drunk already (258. A). This is the 
hare you saw (258. a You act strangely in speaking 
ill even of your friends. He knew that I should enjoy 
the good things I possess (258. g). Receive the good 
things you desire (258. a). 1 have a stick to beat you 
with (258. c). The Hoplites arrived first of all. All 
these things depend on you. They harassed us all the 
day, so that (211) the Hoplites could not march. They 
went into the city by fives. Those who had plotted 
against the king entered (wend into) the city by threes 
without being observed.”® Say quickly, what your 
opinion is (what seems good to you). I, for my part, 
would choose peace in preference to all that I possess. 
I knew that (p) the citizens would choose®! peace in 
preference to war. Why do you wait, when it is your 
duty to succour your friend? 'The Athenians used to 
do this every year. They are not aware that (p) they 


x This phrase is elliptical: éy rots mpdrot mapijcav==ty rots mapotow 
modrot mapjoav. Thuc. uses év rots even with a fem. superlative. (See 
iii. 81.) 

¥ Properly, to go frequently into his house. 
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are despised”* by every body. They do this, not only 
every year, but alsoevery day. I admire your lilies, but 
not* your brother’s. The boy attends no master. We 
send our boys to masters. 


Exercise 50. 


261. Trepented of having flogged” the slave. I in- 
deed eat that I may live, but others live that they may 
eat. Socrates said, that he indeed ate that he might 
live, but that others lived that they might eat. The 
beauty of the city was admired by all who were-there.! 
He said that if the citizens obeyed the laws of the state, 
they would prosper (102). I wonder at the water being 
turned into wine. The widow would have died*® but 

or*® her hen, which (p) laid her an egg every day. 

he beauty of the boy was admired by Socrates him- 
self. The Persian cavalry unexpectedly charged the 
ranks of the Greeks. He says that he (219) has a pain 
in his head. I perceived that he rejoiced” in the wealth 
of the citizens. Iam ashamed of being glad” that my 
daughter is beautiful.’ He is evidently’® vexed at the 
misdeeds of his brothers. Henceforth let us despise no- 
body. The judge told me that we must persuade (120. c) 
the citizens. Wouldthat you had done what you ought! 
Would that you would do what you ought! Tamata 
loss what to do (98). 


§ 44. The Relative continued. 


262, a) When the relative, with such a verb as fo be, 
call, belreve, &c. stands in apposition to a noun, it gen- 
erally agrees in gender with i¢, rather than its proper 
antecedent. 


* od should stand last: it then takes an accent (0%). 
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263. b) kozw-of*==ss01, some, and may be declined 
throughout :— 
N. forty of, forey at, Forey &. 
G. fori dy. 
D. forwy ois, forty als, Zorww ols, &c. 


264. c) In the same way gor» ore =sometimes ; Ect 
onov, somewhere, &c. . 
265. d) So also fozw with gozg is used as an inter- 
rogative. 
266. e) ég @ or @ze is, ‘on condition that,’ with the 
Suture indic. or the infin. 
The relative in this construction answers to the demonstrative 
éxi robrw: which, or ézi rotcde, is not unfrequently expressed. 
267. g) av® ov, because, for (=arzi tovrov Ort). 
{t may, however, be used in its proper meaning: ‘in return for 
those things which,’ &c. 
268. h) ef cig does not express any doubt as to 
whether there was any, but is used as equivalent to 
otis, whosoever, whatsoever (= all that). 


269. a) popos, 7» ai8 HO xadlovuer, the fear which we 
call bashfulness. 
b) ano ray év Sixelia nolewy Eotiy ov, from 
some of the cities in Sicily. 
c) ovoneg eidov Eatiy Ono0v, whom I saw some- 
where. 
d)%oriy ovarivas avOounove tePavpaxas ént 
cogig ; are there any persons whom you 
have admired for their wisdom? 
e) A&E cor, Eq @ otyyoet, I will tell you, on con- 
dition that you will hold your tongue. 
SF) joetnous ig mre avyyoawos yououg, they were 
chosen on the condition that they should 
draw up laws (i. e. to draw up laws). 


® For ‘sunt qui dicant’ the Greeks said, Zor of ALyovaty, or siciv of 


Afyovres, OF eioiv of A€yovory. Examples of the last construction are not 
uncommon. (Kr.) 


> ris indef. has gen. tov, dat. rw (both enelitic), for ribs, ri. So 
Soris has Srov, dru. 


ee” es 


ug 
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£) ydo co oda avd ov nrdec, I feel thankful 
to you for coming. 

h) pOepov et te yorotmov iv, they destroyed 
every thing of value. 


270. VocaBULARY 4A, 


'T’o be banished, evyery.° 

To return from  banish- , , 
ment, XATEOYOMAL, HOTELL. 

To wound, ziz000x0.4 

Some, gotwy ol. 

Somewhere, gory Onov. 

Sometimes, dori ore. 

Hold my tongue, oryao.* 


PREPOSITION did. 
Governs accus. and genitive. 
Signification : (with gen., ‘through,’ of space of time; 
and of means. 


« (with accus:) ‘on account of’ also, 
through, of a cause. 
On your account, 31a. oF. 
After a long time, 3:a toALov yoovov: also, dra 
yoovov, after some time. 
Every five years, dice mévte eraoy.! 
To pity, Be oixzov seu. 
To be angry with, 3 coving syeuv. 
To be at enmity with, be EyPoas yiyvecPai tin.8 
At a little, at a great dis- Bi bliyou, Bice modo’. 
tance, 
To have in one’s hand, ia yetpog Eyer. 


© gebyety is used for gvysiv, to be in banishment. (Heindorf.) 
4 rirpwoKxw, tpdcw, &ec. 
e Fut. generally, ctyfcopar. It cannot, like ctwndw, take accus. of 


f Also dca répnrov Erovs and da wéprray eriyv. 
& So did gerias tévae revi. (Ken. b. iii. 8.) . 


fo. o_o. 


120 6 of0¢ oF arn. 


Exercise 51. 


271. I deem you happy in having received*® such 
good things. Most men evidently desire’® the good 
things which their neighbours possess. I will go away 
on condition that the physician shall stay. Some of 
them were wounded by the enemy. 1 will tell you, on 
condition that the others shall hold their tongue. Is 
there any person whom (269. d) you have praised for 
his forwardnuess? I will endeavour to do this so that - 
(211) even you shall praise' me. I would choose 
liberty before all the good things I possess (258. 2). 
He chose war, when he might have peace. Xeno- 
clides was chosen general, with three others.*' I re- 
joice to have been elected7* general by the Athenians. 
Why am I wretched, when £[ may become happy? I 
am at enmity with Abrocomas. He was banished 
through the Athenians. 1 rejoice in seeing you” after 
some time. Know that itis through the gods* that you 
are doing well. Know that it is through me that you 
have returned from banishment. The physician is 
come on your account. ‘They do this every five years. 
The boy pursues the dog with (having) a stick in his 
hand. 


§ 45. 6 olog ov avn. 


272. The relative adjectives, ofos, dao, Atxos, &c. 
suffer attraction not only in the accusative, but also in 
the nominative, when the verb ¢eiui with an express 


h Gen.—aivéw takes acc. of person, gen. of thing. 

i Infin. pres. 

k i.e. know, doing well (nom. partic.) through the gods. The other 
sentences of this kind (having ‘it ie’ followed by ‘ that’) are to be 
turned in the same way. 


5 olog ob dvte. 121 


subject stands in the relative sentence; as, Zgapas otov 
cov avdgcc, for teapot avdoo¢ totovrov oiog av el. 

Oss. 1. This attraction consists in the omission of 
the demonstrative adjective in the gen., dat., or accus., 
and then putting the relative adject., by attraction, in 
the case of the preceding substant. The verb of the rel- 
ative sentence (ec) is also omitted, and the subject of the 
relat. sentence agrees with the attracted relative. 

Oss. 2. In this construction, oso¢ follows such words 
as Bavpauctds, mieioros, ag@ovog: and og the adverbs 
Bavpacins, Gavuactras, &c. 

273. a) G. papa oiov cov avdecs, ITlove sucha 

man as you. 
D. yooiloucs ofp coi avdei, Igratify such 
a man as you. 
A. énowd obo» o& &vdoa, I praise such a 
man as you. 
6) N. 6 ofog¢ ot! (dey), such a man as you. 
G. tov ofov oc 0% (axdpdg), of such a man as 
you, &c. &c. 
C) Pavuactoy Boor nooizognoes, he made 
astonishing progress. 
d) Gavpacing of EPs ytyove, he has be- 
come surprisingly miserable. 


274. VocaBuLaRy 45. 


'To love, égaeo.™ 

'To gratify, yoapilopet. 

Advance, make progress, mpoyagéo. 

To leap, aAAopes." 

To throw, Ginze. 

The truth, 20 GAndes (aAn Ong, true; aa- 
70ea, truth). so 


1 wip is often added: of oloi xep tusts Svdpes. 
™ tpdw, poet. Epayat, spacOfhoopar, hpdeOnv (gen.) love. (See Index.) 
res. pass. ipdpat, (épdobat, todpevos), to be loved. 

® Gddopat, ddotpar. Aor. 1. hrdunv with a in the moods, aor. 2. hrASun» 
with a. Aer. 1. should probably be preferred for indic. and part. ; aor. 
2. for, optat. and infin. (B.) Hermann rejects the indic. and imper. of 
GOT. a. 

6 


122 6 clog oF arn. 


‘True happiness, 7 og aAnOog svdamovia. 
To dwell, ine. 
Miserable, wretched. GOLI0g, &, OF. 


PREPOSITION, xata. 


Properly xaze signifies a motion from a higher place 
downwards: and governs the genit. and accus. 

With genit. it means, down from, down, under; but 
more commonly against, with verbs of speaking, 
thinking, &c. 

With accus. it means, at, by, near, during, in an in- 
definite way ; also, according to, and with the distri- 
butive sense of our ‘by’ (by twos, &c.) 


' According to reason, xata Adyov (also with gen. 
| “in proportion to”). 
During, in, or at the time 


A 4 , 
° ATA THyv yvooay. 
of the disease, AOTG FH 


In villages, Kare xopas (vicatim). 

Two by two, xara ovo. 

In all respects, RKTR MOAVT CL. 

Sensual pleasures, ai xaTa To Cope OOvai. 

According to Plato, xore, Thacova. 
Exercise 52. 


275. They cling to sensual pleasures, because”! they 
have never tasted true happiness. They are too wise®® 
to cling to sensual pleasures. (Men) gladly gratify such 
aman as you are. Iwould gladly gratify such men 
as you. They leapt down from the wall. Do you 
wish (98) that I should speak the truth against my 
friend? 'The boy is like his father in every respect. 
This is (65) hard, and for men like us impossible. The 
king loved such men as you are. The boy has made 
astonishing progress. He said that he would®’ very 
gladly gratify a man like you. Men like you always 
speak well of the good. A man like you is praised by 
every body. I would rather see men like you, than the 
king of the Persians himself. He has become very 


ovdeis OoTIG Ov. 123 


wretched, unknown to himself." I cannot gratify a 
man like you ¢oo soon.’” Will you not gratify a man 
like me directly 2™ Sophroniscus, as being selfish, 
obliged nobody, willingly at least.‘ Ail men, so to 
say,‘* like to oblige such men as you. All men, so to 
say, rejoice in praising’’ such a man asyouare. ‘These 
things happened in the time of the disease. I know that 
they dwell” in villages. ‘The eagle has wings in pro- 
portion to its body. To live according to reason isa 
different thing (from living :°) according to passion. I 
will tell you on condition that you (will) send your boy 
to some master (259). 


§ 46. odd2i¢ doris od. 


276. In ovdsig corte ov (nemo non) the declinable 
words are put under the immediate government of the 
verb. 

Kiihner calls this inverted attraction, because the noun (or word 
representing it) conforms to the relative, not the relative to the 
noun. 


Sometimes adverbs are affected by this kind of attraction: Bivac 
KetOcy, Oey xep fixer (for xeice). 


277. N. otdsic carts ovx av tavta mommoetey. 

G. ovdevdg orov ov xareyéhaces. 

D. ovderi orm ovx anexgivaro. 

A. ovdéva Ovtiva ov xattxdavos. 
There is no one who would not do this. 
There was noone whom he did not laugh at. 
There was noone whom he did not answer. 
There was noone whom he did not weep for. 


278. VocaBULARY 46. 
To laugh at, xozoyehcoo.? 


¢ The art. must be expressed, though the infin. is to be omitted. 
P ythéw, -acopnat, but éyédaca. Short a. 


124 ovdeig OTIS Ov. 


To answer, aeoxervopece.9 
To weep for, Kataxhaio. — 
Especially, Gos te xai (both ofher- 


wise and also). 


There is nothing like hear- 4393, ofoy gxovous. 
Ing, e ? 
As fast as they could, wg taxous elyov. 
Phe 28 icultural popula- |; dug viv syovtec. 
] 


Exercise 53. 


279. There is noone who would not weep for such 
men as you.®® 'There is nobody whom he does not de- 
spise. There is no one whom he does not hold cheap. 
There is no one whom they do not gladly oblige. 
There was none of those present whom he had not 
plotted against. Iact strangely in not gratifying” a 
man like you.*® I know that I shall love’* a man like 

ou. Iam ashamed of having plotted” against a man 
ike you. He evidently wished"® to oblige such men as 

ou. Thats a hard thing, and for a man like me at 
least, impossible. To live according to reason is un- 
pleasant (not pleasant) to most persons, especially 
(when they are) young. There is nothing like hear- 
ing the ambassadors themselves. The agricultural 
population are doing well. They pursued the dog as 
fast as they could. 


9 Aor. 1. droxp:Ojvac is passive, from droxpivw (secerno), except in 
late writers, who use it for droxpivacOa:. (B.) 

® Gen. of rdyos. 

* Put the partic. after the negatives. Ovddevds Srov ob ravrav ay Suay 
cab’ fdtxlay xarhp stnv. (Plato, Protag. 317. c.) 

© ofeo ye éuol. 


olog. 30. pedo. 125 


§ 47. ofoc. 380. pedo. 


280. a. b) ofog with the infinitive implies great _fit- 
ness or ability in a thing: réis usually joined with oiog 
in this signification ; as oldg te eiui nowetvy, I am the man, 
the fittest one to do it, I am able to do it, can do it. 
Without the infinitive, with neuter, oio» denotes possi- 
bility. 

281. c. d) d¢o with ddiyov, moddov, &c. is used both 
personally and impersonally, in the meaning of I want 
but little of, am far from doing, &c.: impers. roddov dei, 
there wants much, far from it ; odiyou de, there wants 
little, all but, &c. Sometimes dev is omitted with 6Ac- 
you, &C. 

282. e.f') wélio is followed by an infin. of the fu- 
ture, present, or aorist. 

Oss. The future infin. is the most, the aorist the 
least common." (P.) | 


283. a) oldc ré eit, I am able (i. e. am such as to 

doathing). oloy» ¢é éort, it is possible. | 

b) of necoGeyv dddvteg ofot téuvety eioiv, our 
Front teeth are adapted for cutting. 


ov yag 7 Of0¢9 and mavtos xegdaiver, he was 


not of a character’ to do any thing what- 
ever for the sake of gain. 


« There is a large class of verbs the object of which, expressed by 
an infinitive, relates to future time, and may, therefore, be in the fu- 
ture, though it often #s in the pres. or aor. “The present is preferred 
when either the certain definite occurrence of the action is to be 
marked, or its immediate commencement from the time the words are 
uttered.” (K.) Buttmann properly observes, that a distinction should 
be made between verbs whose object is necessarily future (e. g. hope, 
promise, expect) and those where the object is not necessarily future 
(e. g. say, think, &c.): with the latter the pres. or aor. might be mis- 
understood ; with the former, not. But the MSS. often agree in giving 
the pres. or aor. (with reference to future time) after such verbs. (B. 
ad Plat. Crit. 14. 3.) 

v Or, was not a man to, &c. 


126 olog. Sd. pedro. 


c) OLivyou 8éw daxgvon, I could almost cry ; or 
am near crying. 
Giiyou eiv s&axogvoa, I was near crying. 
dAiyou mavrec, nearly all (dev omitted). 
rouro yap OAL OY Sei» sinot ric ay, for a 
man would not assert that, far from it. 
d) dvoty déorte.” sixoot, eighteen. 
€) péllo yeawelr, yodqas, yoowoa, Tam going to 
write. 
S) et wédiese qidocogos yerésdau, if he is to be- 
come a philosopher. 


283°. VocaBuLARY 47. 


Cry, shed tears, daxpveo. 

I am far from, noddov Seo. 

Nearly, almost, dliyou deivy (used as an ad- 

. verbial phrase; or o- 

you only). 

Far from it, rodhov Seix. 

Am going to, welio (also, am likely to, 
and am to, &c.) 

To gain, xEodaiveo. 

Gain, x£0806, £05, £0. 

Stove, xaUTvOS, OV, 7. 

Mostly, ta nolia. 

Front (adject.), 0 mQd09es. 


PREPOSITIONS, api, mepi. 


Govern genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: api or negi zor, ‘about, in answer to 
both where? and whither 2? dugi or negi ct or tive Every 
or sivas is, to belong to,* to be, or be employed about. 


w The construction dvot»y deévrocy has disappeared, under the influ- 
ence of modern criticism, from the works of the great writers, with the 
single exception of Xen. Hell. i.1,5: instordet dvotv dectoaty elxoot vavoiv, 
where deofcats is undoubtedly the proper reading. (Krager ) 

x of dugi (or epi) "Avvrov, Anytus and his followers or party: a 
phrase employed by Attic writers, when they chiefly allude to only one 
individual ; leaving it at the same time, for some reason, undecided 
and in the dark, whether they mean that individual alone, or others 
besides. (B.) 


olog. Ske. pedro. 127 


megs t@ denotes care about: it follows verbs of fearing 
(Sedtevas), being at ease about (daggeiv), Sc. 

augé and (more commonly} megi tov are of, about (de) 
as in ‘to talk about. Also, poBeicPat, qeovetneiy (to 
contend) epi tivo. | 

megt nodlov nowiotae or qyeiobas,’ to value highly, to 
make a great point of, or attach great importance to. 


Exercise 54. 


284. He asked whether this was possible. We cut 
with our front teeth. He told me that his father had the 
tooth-ache in one of his front teeth. He has large'* front 
teeth. He was not of a character to fear death. He 
says that he does not choose to go in to the general, 
since (p) he is not at leisure. The Athenians sailed 
with (part.) nineteen ships. It is not possible that oue 
man should ever do*’ all this. You will notescape from 
(86*. b) death. Heis* mostly about the stove. Do not 
think that I do this from insolence. Young men are of 
a character todesire many things. Nearly all (of them) 
wish to entrust the arbitration to Socrates. They will 
be entrusted with this‘! by nearly all (of them). I am 
far from desiring all that you have. He fears the same 
things that we do(182). He says that he (219) is with- 
out fear of death. He says that the mother is afraid 
about her daughter. The agricultural population are 
doing well. I asked the general, whether he was going 
to march against the king. He says that he has been 
entrusted with this.‘! 


y Bo epi mAsiovos, rdsicrov, Sc. mspi uixpod. (See 243.) 
% 
x0. 


128 Onmg. ov Ly. 


§ 48. ora. od py. 


285. a. b) dnme,* when it refers to the future, has 
either the subj. or the future indic.,t and retains them 
even in connection with past time, when the optatzve 
might have been expected (69). 

286. c. d) The verb on which the sentence with oza¢ 
depends is often omitted. 

Rem. This construction is equivalent to an energetic umperative : 
——Spa or bpare may be supplied. 

287. ob uy,” with the fut. indic. or aor. subj., is used 

as an emphatic prohibition or denial. 


Rem. 1. This construction is probably elliptical : ot (déos éori) 

hh... WC. 

J With the second pers. sing. of the future indic. it is a prohibition ; 
with the subj., and other persons of the future, a denial. 

Rem. 2. Elmsley says: ‘ot pf cum futuro vetaniie est, cum 
subjunctivo vero negantis ;’’ but Hermann shows, that the ib- 
itive meaning depends on the person, not on the éense. Elmsley 
explained this phrase in what seems the simpler way, by join- 
ing the uf to the verb. Thus od pi Aadfoers 5 = will you not not-talk? 
= will you not Bold your tongue! — hold your ¢ e. But Her- 
mann (who at first agreed with Elmsley), Rost, Kiihner, &c. adopt 

. the other explanation, supposing déos écri, or some such phrase, 
understood. 


287*. a) qedvrite on mg undev aisyoor wordoete, take 
care to do nothing disgraceful. 
b) EvveBovdevey ovre noreiv, Orm¢ 6 cizog avtioxy, 
he advised them to do this, that the pro- 
visions might hold out. 


® 8nws is properly ‘how,’ and it cannot be used for ‘ that,’ except 
where for ‘ that’ we might substitute ‘that by this means, or ‘ that so.’ 
With the future indic. it is always strictly ‘ how, Srw rpdmw. 

t The fut. with drws expresses a definite intention, for the accom- 
plishment of which vigorous measures are to be pursued. (R.) 

b Dawes laid it down as a rule, that the subjunctive of the aor. 1. 
act and mid. was never used with érws, od pf, but that the fut. indic. 
was used instead. This rule is now given up by the best scholars ; but 
Buttmann thinks that the subj. of the aor. 2. was employed with a kind 
of predilection, and that, when the verb had no such tense, the fut. 
indic. was used in preference to the subj. of the aor. 1. 


omg. Ov py. 129 


c) onwg avi ica, that you behave (or quit 4 our- 
self) like a man. 

d) Onas py mowmonte, 6 moddang tpas EBlawpes, be 
sure not to do what has often been detri- 
mental to you. 

e) ov py Aadjoaus; do not chatter pray. ov py 
yévntae sovto, this will assuredly not hap- 
pen. 


288. VocaBuLARyY 48. 
To bethink myself, consid- 


er, take ‘care, poortiton. 
Talk, chatter, Aecdéoo. 
Whilst he was walking, = peratv neounaroy. 
Nevertheless, Opens. 
To be at dinner, deinvéa (deinvovy, cena, the 


principal meal of the day 
taken towards evening). 


PREPOSITION é2t. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: in answer to question where? generally 
with geniz., sometimes with datz. in the sense of ‘on’: 
as ég' innov bysiaBas: Eg inn mopeverdan. 

In answer to questions whither 2? with accus. ; as éni dé- 
goy tic, to a certain hill ; and more generally, on, tn, 
towards to, &c. 


They marched to Sardis,  ént Sagdens. 
They sailed to Chios, én tug Xtov. 
Towards home, x oixov. 


éni with dative denotes in addition to, besides ; close 
by (as émi tq motaum); an aim or condition (266), and 
the being in one’s power (65). 

éni with genit. often marks the time by means of some- 
thing contemporary, generally a contemporary per- 
son (65). | 

To come for ? (to effect it), é1Oei» ént covre. 

this, (to fetch it), “<  govto. 


180 uf. wh ob 


To bedrawn up four deep, éi rerragoy tevay Pau. 

To be named after a per- , a, 
OVOUR syelW EME TLYOS. 

son, 

To endure a thing for the be eraiv 

sake of praise, EHOW 


Exercise 55. 


289. Be sure to be here yourself (287*. d). Takecare 
that your children may beas good¢ as possible** (287*. a). 
Be sure to behave like men worthy of the liberty you 
possess. Take care not to say what has often hurt you. 
Take care to injure nobody. ‘The Grecian Hoplites were 
drawn up three deep. Cyrus marched for Sardis with 
(part.) his Grecian Hoplites. He said that these things 
were not in his power.*® 'They made (mid.) a treaty on 
these conditions. He is named after the great king. 
He said that his boy was named after Thales, the phi- 
losopher. They killed him whilst he was at dinner. 
The Athenians, though (p) they were able to take the city, 
nevertheless sailed back home. In addition toall this, the 
Athenian generals have already sailed home. He told me 
that the general was not of a character®® to act unjustly 
by the citizens. They are not sent out (on an under- 
standing that they are) to be slaves (227.b). He says 
that he dwells close by the river. He is very ambitious, 
so as (211) to do every thing for praise. He said that 
the corpse was of asuperhuman size®* Hesaid that he 
had suffered things too great for tears.6* Do not do 
this, pray. They will assuredly not obey the laws of 
the city. Leave off chattering. 


§ 49. py. pi ov. 


290. a.b) After expressions of fear, solicitude, un- 
certainty, &c. py is used with the subjunctive or indic. 


© Bédricros. 


py. py ov. 131 


Oss. The indic. is used when the speaker wishes to intimate his 
conviction that the thing feared, &c. has or will really come to pass. 
Of course the subj. becomes the opt. in connection with time past, 


and in a dependent proposition. (70, 71.) 
291. c) The notion of fear is often omitted before py 
ov, the verb being then generally in the subj. 
292. f. £) wy ov is also used with ‘the infin. after 
Many negative expressions :-— 
1) After to hinder, deny, feel misgiving, &c. when they have a 


negative with them; if not (as in 293. e), they are used with #f, 
where we use no negative.t 


Pa After such expressions as detyéy efvat, aicypéy OF aicxévny sivas, 
alcyiverbat. 
ater such negative expressions as, to be unable, imposstble, 
not right, &c. 
4) pod is also sometimes used with the participled and with 
wore and infin., after negative expressions. 
293. a) deoxe wy Gavo, I fear that [shall die. 
dora wy ov avo, I fear that I shall not 
le. 
b) poPovpat uy etencopey, I fear weshall find. 
goPovpet py auqotégny 7 pagtyxamer, I fear 
that we have missed (lost) both. 

C) Gla py ovx 7 Sidaxrdr, but perhaps it is a 
thing that cannot be taught. 

d) et 38 yeryooueda. Eni Bacidei, ti Eumoday pH 
obyi narra ta Savdrata naddstas anota- 
veiv ; but if we shall fall into the power 
of the king, what will prevent us from 
being put to death, after suffering all 
that is most terrible ? 

e) &nroxmAvoat rove EAnvas py &deiv, to pre- 
vent the Greeks:fromcoming. 709¥0v9- 
ro py nextoxévat, they (denied that they 
had fallen) said that they did not fall. 
amotovrtes avroy py kev, not believing 
that he would come. . 


t But the pf is not always expressed after verbs of hindering, pre- 
venting, S&C. cxyfiow ce xndqv, &c. 

d Thus dvoadynros ‘yap dv | ctnv rolavde ph ov Karocxrsipwy Edpav. (Soph. 
Ant. 96.) . i 


182 


By. iy Ov. 


JS) ov yao inéoyou Cyzjoey,® dc ovy Go6d# cot oy 
41 ov Bondety Sixcioovsy, for you prom- 
ised to investigate tt (with us), as hold- 
ing it imptous n you not to come to 
the assistance justice. 

&) ovreyy peusnoSa Surapos QVTOV, OVTE pEpvnEe- 
vos hy ovx éxaveiv, I can neither not re- 
member him, nor remembering not 


praise him. 


293°. VocaBULARY 49. 


Capable of being taught, 
that can be taught, 

Science, 

Know, know how, 

To fall into a person’s 
power or hands, 

To prevent a person, 


® 


Right, lawful (as deter- 
mined by divine or nat- 
ural laws. 

Fall, ‘ 

Hinder, prevent, 

To deny, 

Fear, 

Suspect, 


3idaxr0s, 7, Ov. 


ENLOTIUN, 16, 7: 
Sot auc. 


yiyver Bas ent Tit. 


éunodwr sivas uy, or after 
negatives or in ques- 
tions implying a nega- 
tive, my ov. Eexnodes is, 
out of the way of. 

Gatos : Bixouog, a, ov, (of 
what is permitted by 
human law. 

ginzoo.® 

HOAVOD, KOXCOAVE. 

aeveopat. 

82id0.! 

Unontevoo (accus. of person). 


PREPOSITION pata. 
Governs genit., dative, and accus. 


@ 282, note c. 


f briornpat, émtoricopat, yriorhOny. Imp. yricrépny. 


oragcai. 


2 sing. pres. ini- 


© But as opposed to {epés, So.05 relates to man, i. e. to natural laws: 
hence ispa kai Sora, ¢ divine and human things’ 


b xixrw, recodpat, wirrwxa. 


Erscov. 


§ deidw, delcopat, dédocxa and dééta (both with meaning of pres.) Aor. 


1. Fda. 


py WITH RELATIVES, &c. 133 


Signification: with accus., after. 
co 6% hhwith genit., with. 
6 “with dat.(only in the poets),among, inter. 


Exercise 56. 


294. I fear his coming to some harm (lest he should 
suffer something). I feared the boy would come to 
some harm. I fear we shall find, that (p) these things 
are not so. I fear about my boy lest he should come to 
some harm. The father, though he feared about his 
boy, nevertheless went away. I cannot either go or 
stay (110). I knew that they would prevent” the king 
from coming (293. a into the country. I fear that we 
have treated them ill. I fear that the rascal will not 
die. It is disgraceful not to defend the laws of our 
country. Nothing prevents this from being (293. e) 
true. What prevents us from dying at once? Itisa 
disgrace not to be without fear of death. It is a terrible 
thing, not to bear what comes from the gods. It is not 
right, not to choose to fight for one’s country. It is not 
right not to die for one’s country, if it be necessary. Iam 
ashamed not to appear to have conferred great benefits 
upon my country. Ifearthis will happen. After this, 
what prevents us from dying? They sent out men to 
prevent themt from coming into the country. 


§ 50. uy with Relatives, the Infinitive, &c. 


295. a.c) wy is used in relative sentences and with 
participles, adjectives, &c., whenever the negative does 
not directly and simply deny an assertion with respect 
to some particular mentioned person or thing. 


Hence relative sentences, participles, and adjectives take pf, 


t See 238*, the third example. 


—_ 
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whenever they might be resolved into a sentence with ‘if,’ or. de- 
scribe only a suppgsed case: not particular individuals, but individ- 
uals of a class.k 
296. d) The infinitive generally takes py, except 
where the opinions or assertions of another person are 
Stated (tn sermone obliquo). See 110. | 
297. 6) With doze! the infinitive takes py, the in 
dicative ov. . ; 
298. a) ric 82 Sovvas Svvara srép~, & wy adtog Eye; 
but who can give to another what he has 
not got himself ? 

b) dopdlacy oor nageortat, oote ce wydéve 
Luneiy, they will afford you security, so 
that no man shall annoy you. 

Rokyuare mageiyov, WoTe OVUXETL EGVFATO 
ZO orgarevua nogevecda, they harassed 
them, so that the army could not ad- 
vance further (any longer). 

C) ovdeig . . . OatIG wy nagésrai, no one who shall 
not be present (or, who is not present).™ 
6 py miotevoy, he who does not believe. 
za un xaid, dishonorable things. 

d) £0 my timay yégovtas avday sort, it is wrongs 
(an unholy thing) not to honour old men. 

€) py yévoito, may it not be so! py org rovro, 
may you never see this ! 


k The thing to be considered, with respect to a relative or parti- 
cipial clause, is, whether it introduces some new particular concerning 
the object spoken of, or forms one complex notion withit. In this way 
it merely restricts the general notion to a particular sense ; the thing 
spoken of being, not the substantive itself, but the substantive so limited. 

1 Or os, which is used (though less frequently) in the same way. 

m In connection with future time, the Greeks and Romans marked 
the futurity of the condition or connected notion. We generally do 
not. Thus in the example we should say, ‘a man who is not present, 
taking that asa general notion, without referring it to the time of the 
other verb. The future must be used when it is necessary to mark this 
out ; but to use it always, as some writers do, who plume themselves 
upon their accuracy, is against the idiom of our language ; of which 
any one may convince himself by examining a few consecutive pages 
ot the English Bible. 

» Translated by ‘God forbid !’ in the English Bible. 
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299. VocaBuLaRy 50. 


One who has slain a man 
with his own hand, the 
actual murderer, 

Wrong, wicked, impious, 

Security, safety from dan- 
Ser, . 

Safe, _ 

To be in safety, to be safe 

Voluntarily, 

Lazy, idle, 
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avedyeip, 00g, 6 et 7 (one ter- 
min.) 


dydatog, os, ov. (See 293°.) 
aopahea, as, 7. 


aopadns, no, &. 
éy tp abqade elvas. 


&Pedov7T76,° Ov, 0. 
a&oy6s, 6s, ov (from a, Egor). 


PREPOSITION zac. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 
Signification: with genit. from, after such verbs as to 
receive, learn, bring, come ; and with the agent after 


the passive verb. 


With the accus., to, and (inanswer to where?) at. naga 
with the acc. has also the meaning of the Latin pre- 
ter ; besides, beyond, against. 

With the dative, beside, along side of, by, among &c.; 
as ioty napa tq Baowdei, “he stood in the king’s pres- 
ence ;” zag époi, “in my opinion” (meo judicio.) 


Besides his bread, 

Beyond, more than the 
others, 

Against the laws of the 
gods, 

Contrary to or beyond 
what was expected, 


THOR TOY KOTOY. 


MAA TOVG KALOVG. 
TALK TOUS THY Gedy Peomove. 


naoa dosay. 


PHRASES. 


I hadanarrowescape from 
death, 
I had a narrow escape, 


TKOK MExQOd¥ TADOY amo- 
aveiy. 
AG OLiyor hépvyoy. 


° Properly, as @ volunteer. 
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Ezercise 57. 


300. He who (:p) does not love his father, is impious, 
I fear it may be impiousnotto honour old men. Noone 
who is not present (298. c), shall receive money. I en- 
treat you not tostay. The sons of the Persians of the 
present day'' pursue what is dishonorable. He who 
(p)does not trust God, hag become miserable, un- 
known to himself.™* Not to love one’s own children is 
wicked. It is not possible for me to give you what I do 
not possess myself. Heis too wise®® not to know that. 
Not to do good to your friends, when (p) you can, is 
wicked. Pursue those things which are not (p) against 
the laws of the gods. He said that, if there was any oc- 
casion, he would labour®” more than the rest. Know 
that I will incur’! this danger with you (pl.)_ Besides 
his bread he has wine. I amconscious”® of having had 
a narrow escape from death. He was very lazy, so as 
to undergo no labour voluntarily. He was very lazy, 
so that he underwent no labour, aé least willingly." 
I had a narrow escape from those who were pursuing 
me. These things happened contrary to what was ex- 
pected. If we conquer the barbarians in‘* one more 
battie, we shall be in safety. I have received this wine 
from the faithful slave. They denied that they were 
(293. e) the actual murderers. I suspect? that this is 
impious. He went away, because (p) he suspected 
that it was impious to remain. Shall we say this (99) 
of not ? 


§ 51. Some Adverbs of Time, &c. 


301. a) Some adverbs govern a noun in the same 
case as the adjectives from which they are derived. 


P tworresw is followed by acc. and infin., or (when it implies, fear) 
by He trorreécas pf rt pds ris wodsws tuairtov eln, &c. (Xen. An. 
iii. 1, 
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302. 1) Hence comparatives and superlatives take 
the genitive. 2) Some particles are sometimes simply 
adverbs, and sometimes prepositions governing a case: 
e. g. apa ono, together :—ape, (or opov) roiy addorc. 

303. b) o¢, as a preposition (= ges), is only joined to 

ersons. | 

304. Some adverbs, especially relative ones, refer to 
verbs and whole clauses, and thus connect propositions 
This is the origin of conjunctions. 

305. d) ayes or wéygt, Eg and goze, both in the sense 
of ‘uniéil,’ and in that of ‘as long as, govern the subj. 
or opt. when there is any uncertainty ; the indic. when 
not. 

306. 1) Of course the opt. will appear without. a» 
in oratione obliqua, even where there is no uncertainty. 
2) Hence, when.a thing is spoken of as an object or 
purpose contemplated, the subj. with &»* will be used 
inconnection with pres. or future time; the optative,* in 
connection with past time and the oratio obliqua. 

307. e) 2zgiv, as being a comparative, takes 7 (which 
however is often omitted), and generally the infinitive ; 
but the subj. with &», if the event is future. . 


Hence the subj. with dy will be used after the imperative and fu- 
ture with negatives: i. e. when before = till. 


308. a) dking Fuamy modsuroouer, we will conduct 
the war in a manner worthy of ourselves. 
b) sionlGer wo &ue, he came in to me. 


@ péypis ob is often found: So Zus ot, &c. . 

r With zpiv and jvixa, and (in poetry) with péypt, &xpt, tus, the 
subj. is sometimes found without dv. (K.) 

* And according to Hermann (against Elmsley) with dy. ‘ Ubi in 
recta oratione piv dy et similes particule conjunctivum requirunt, in 
oratione obliqua manet 4v, sed conjunctivo substituitur optativus ut pro- 
prius orationis oblique modus.” (Pref. ad Trach. p. 8.)—Hartung says: 
«¢ When the optative thus takes (in oblique narration) the place of the 
subjunctive (in direct), the particle 4&’ may, whenever one pleases, be 
left at his old post.” (artikellehre, ii. 304.)—Poppo, however, rejects 
& from Xen. An. vii. 7,35. edéovro pi) dmedOciv piv dv drayayot rd orpa- 
revpa (which in direct narration would be, ph dwidOys xpiv av dwaydyps 
e+. ),& passage quoted by Hartung. 
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c) magécopat onde xelevoac, I will be with you 
whenever you bid me. 
d) negmevo Emo ay (or péyots dv) 19g, Iwill 
watt till he comes (venerit). 
noinooy tovro gag ét EEeart, do this whilst 


; you still may. 


5) ¢€ . vy 9 ’ 
gore (nev) ai onovdai 700%, ovmoTE enavoepuny 


e 


nuas oixtetgor, as long as the treaty lasted, 


I never ceased to think upon ourselves 


with pity. 


ovmore Anyovow ict acy Loy oary aveoy, they 
never leave off till they rule over them. 
e) aglv 7 ELOsiv ee (Or mov Edeiv Eu before I 
came. noiv av edo, till I come (=till 1 
shall have come; venero). 


309. Vocanutary 51. 
Near, 
Near the city, 
Apart, 
Apart from, or without the 
rest, 
Immediately, directly, 
Directly or straight to the 
city, : 
Immediately on his arrival, 
From our very birth, as 
soon as we are born, 
Most of all, 
Except a very few, 
Except if, 
Out of, without the city. 


evy ug. 

éyyug tig modeog. 

Logis. . 

yoois tov adioyv (SO diya 
TiVO). 

evduc. 

evd'v" rig modewg. 

EvOVS 7x00. 

EvdUS yEerouavor. 


pudiora nasroy. 
\ , 2 ? 
RAY nave OLiyoy. 
Y 
nny gt. 
” ~ , 
é5w t79 moles. 


Exercise 58. 
210. Do not go away till I come. I will not cease 


t Also mpiv FAOov eyo. 


The preceding clause has often xpé6cy in it, 


which makes the zpfv appear superfluous. 
« e#fés and 866 are no more different words than péypts and péypr: 


but the Attics generally used cidis of time, cs6é of place. 


It is only acci 


dentally, that «vis is identical in form with the masc. adjective. 
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fighting till I have conquered you. It is not possible for 
you to conquer your enemies out of the city, till you 
have chastised those in the city itself. He went away 
before I came. I was banished myself before you re- 
turned-from-banishment. Whilst you are still at leisure, 
speak. We were afraid, till (ueygis) the Greeks sailed 
away. They did not cease till (before) they sent for the 
boy’s father. We used to wait about’ till the gates 
- were opened. I will not go away till (before) I have 

conquered you. He said, that he would come to us, 
whilst he still might. Do not cease, till you have mas- 
tered yourtemper. Whilst you remain, combat the boy’s 
disorder. He said that he feared the gods most, when- 
ever he was most prosperous (was doing best). 'The 
general went in to the king. And they (of persons be- 
fore mentioned, 38) obeyed, except if any man stole 
any thing. He said that he was nearly related5* to him. 
They march straight to the city. Immediately on his 
arrival, he told me that we ought to set about® the task. 
From our very birth we want many things. He died as 
soon as he was born. 


§ 52. On Interrogative Sentences, 


311. Besides the interrogative adverbs and pronouns, 
the following particles are used in questions. 
312. cea is mostly used in questions that imply some- 
thing of uncertainty, doubt, or surprise. 
313. The answer ‘ Yes’ is expected by,— 
ag ov; 7 yao; ov; ovxovy; do wt 7; 
314. The answer ‘ No’ is expected by,— 
aoa py; 7 ov (num forte?) ; uy or poy; * 
Vv wepipéva. 
W yGv=ph otv: but the etymology being forgotten, ot is sometimes 


used with it. Also pa» ph; and pay od ; the latter requiring an assent- 
ing answer (==nonne ?). 
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Oss. od expects yes; pf, no.—od is often followed by pévroe: also 
by 4f, 64 rov, with which it has an ironical force, I imagine, forsooth, 
Also ofr: rov. 

315. h. 1) eiza, ixera (then—and yet—and neverthe- 
less) express astonishment and displeasure, implying 
that what they suppose has been done, is inconsistent 
with something before mentioned. 

316. k) From the frequent use of 40 z 7, it came to 
be used as a simple interogative particle, and the 7 
was often dropt.s It is then better to write it as one 
word, Adore (K.) 

317. tinadoy ; (having suffered what ? =) what pos- 

sesses you to... &c.? 
- th poder; (having learnt what? =what in- 
duces you to... &c.? 


These phrases are used in indignant, reproachful questions: the 
former obviously relates to the feelings; the latter to the under- 
standing, and consequently to more deliberate offences. 


318. a) ag evreyeic ; are you prosperous ? 
a ovx gory acderns ; is not he rll 2 [Yes] 

b) he is ill, isn’t he? 

&oa py sory aoOevys ; is he ill? [No 
he is not ill, as he 2 ° 

c) 7 mov tetodpnuas tavra ; you have not surely 
dared to do this? [No.] 

d) 7 7x0, fav tt tomra oe Swoxparye, aroxpiwei ; if 
Socrates puts any question to you, you 
will answer him, will you not? [Yes.] 

e) ovum mov eyo ayootxitopa ; surely Tam not 
behaving rudely am I? [No.] 

ST) poy tice adixet ;” he has not injured you in 
any respect has he? [No.] 

£) wy tt vewrepor® ayyéllac; you bring no bad 
news I hope, do you? [No.] 


x Stallbaum thinks it was dropt in animated, impassioned ques- 
tions, and retained in those of a more sedate and sober character. 

y The present of this word is used for the perfect, for a man con- 
tinues to wrong us till he has made us reparation. (Heindorf, Protag. 
463. 

.) vedrepoy for véoy (a new thing; news), and that per euphemismum 
for xaxéy. (Heind. Prot. 461.) 


ON INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 14] 


h) stz eoiyes ITovrog wv; and did you then 
hold your tongue, you Plutus ? 

4) Swett ovx oie Beove. avOgonuy wu goorriles ; 
do you then really not think that the 
gods regard mankind ? 

k) &d20 te 4 megi misiotov mory, Ong og Bedtioros 
ot ventegot Ecortas ; do not you look upon 
it as a thing of extreme importance, 
that the rising generation should turn 
out as well as possible? 

Ghote ovy oiye gidoxegdeig qudover 7d xeQdog ; 
what! do not the covetous love gain ? 


319. VocaBuLaRy 52, 


To strike, zunro. 

Free, levPegos, a, ov. 

Weak, ill, aoBerns, 46, & (a, obsrog, 
strength). 

Weompl aint, infirmity, a KoPEven, ac, 7. 

Fond of gain, gedloxegdye, 79, &. 


PREPOSITION 2006. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: ¢o, close by ; in answer to whither? nodg 
generally takes the accus.: in answer to where? the 
daivve. 

With acc. ageg also means towards, against, in refer- 
ence to, with a view to, in comparison of. 

With genit. ngog means from, by (after to hear, to be 
praised or blamed by, and frequently after the pas- 
sive verb). 

It is also used with genit. of situation and in adjura- 
trons. 


I am wholly wrapt up in 
this, 

To pay close attention to 
one’s affairs, 

In addition to this, #00¢ TOUTOLG. 


#0 TOVEH OAog sip. 


moog roig moaypaot yiyvecF a. 
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To fight against a person, sods 1090 
To calculate with one- Aozilecbas moo¢ éavtoy (so 


self, with oxérzecOat, oxoneiv, 
to consider). 
To be dishonoured by, aripalecOar 7009 tiVv0¢. 
On the father’s side, 1100S MATOS. 


1) To be consistent with, 
like, characteristic of; 2) 
to be on his side; 3) to 
make for him, to be for 
his interest ; to bea good 
thing for him. 


slvat med TIv0G. 


Exercise 59. 


320. Are not these things for our interest rather than 
for that of our enemies (318.5)? Is not he wholly wrapt 
up in these things? You do not surely wish to have 
wine in addition to your bread (318. c)? I donot surely 
act insolently do 1 (318. e)? Youare not come to bring us 
(p) any bad news, I hope (are you)? [No.] And are you, 
then, not without fear of death, though (p) a pious man 
(318. 4)? And do you, then, not think that you shall 
be punished for what you have done ( p. pass.) against 
the laws of the gods? What possesses you to strike* 
a freeman? What induces you not to choose to stay 
with us any longer? What possesses you, that you 
will not cease to behave-insolently’* towards your 
friends? 'Thesethings are not more for the interest of 
our enemies than of us, are they? [No.] Have you 
been in any respect dishonoured by Xenoclides? Do 
you not think it a most important thing, that your child- 
ren should be brought up as well as possible (318. k)? 
It is not like a pious man to fear death excessively. 
The other party are more on Cyrus’s side. Know that 
these things are” for the interestof Cyrus. Iknow that 
he is on the side of the Athenians. De we not both see 
and hear from our very birth 2° 


® Translate as if it were, ‘having suffered what do you strike ? &e. 
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§ 53. Indirect single Questions. 


321. a) The proper forms for indirect questions are 
those pronouns and adverbs which are formed from the 
direct interrogatives by the prefixed relative syllable 
6 —, which gives them a connecting power. 


Thus from xréco0s ; rotos; rot; r60cey; xis; &c. are formed bxécos, 
bxvios, Srrov, brd0ev, Srws, &c. 

So gorts, formed by prefixing the relative to ris, is the proper de- 
pendent interrogative. See 72, note y. 


322. But as the Greeks often pass from oblique to 
direct narration, so they often use the simple interroga- 
tives in dependent questions; and even, as in (6), inter- 
mir the two. 

323. c) Occasionally, though .very seldom, the rela- 
tive forms themselves are used in dependent questions. 


c) When, as in this example, a pronoun or noun is the accus. 
after the first verb, and the nom. before the second, it is generally 
expressed in the accus.,> and not in the nominative. 


324. d) When the person of whom the question is 
asked repeats it, he uses the forms beginning with 6 —. 


325. a) ovx ol8a (or ovx zy) S201 zeenmpou. (See 72. b). 

ov oda oats tort, I don’t know who he 
is. otx ol8a Omg 70 noaypa Enoutey, I 
don’t know how he did the thing. ano- 
xoiwat avOosiog ON OTEQA OL PaivEeTal, aN- 
swer boldly which of the two is your 
opinion. 

b) iopev’ nova té ott xo Onoia, we know both 
how many they are, and of what kind. 

c) 69a¢ ovy Tuas, Egy, oot éoper; do you see, 
said he, how many we are? (or how 
many there are of us?) 


b The accusative is generally retained in the English Bible; “I 
know thee, who thou art,” &c. 
© See 71. c. 
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d) ovros,! ri mousig ;—0, 74 201 ; you there, what 
are you doing ?—what am I doing ? 


326. VocABULARY 53. 


PREPOSITION v70. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: with genit., by, after passive verbs and 
active verbs with a passive notion. Also, to express 
a cause ; from, out of, through. 

With dat., under, after verbs of rest only: sometimes. 
instead of the gen., after passive verbs (dapyrat tno 
ttve). 

With » cus, under, after verbs of rest as well as verbs 
of motion. Also, about, of time. 


To die by the hands of, anoOaveiy v0 (gen). 
To learn by compulsion, vm avayxns. 
He did it chrough or from 
ear, 
o be mad from intoxica- 
tion. 
At or about nightfall, uno vixta (sub noctem). 


tno déove (déo¢, ovg, £0). 


v0 péOns waiver Oa. 


Exercise 60. 


327. The slave died by the hands of his master. 
Most boys learn by compulsion. I perceived () that 
the boy learnt by compulsion. Ido not repent of hav- 
ing learnt‘ these things by compulsion. He said that 
the shameless flatterer was mad from intoxication. 
The few are wounded by the many. I willgo away on 
condition that (269. e) you will yourselves set out at 
nightfall. Do you see, said he, how many men are 
wounded by a few? I don’t know how the eagle had 
his eye knocked out.‘' I shall praise (all) whom I see 
(94. 1) marching in good order. How much would your 
possessions fetch, if they were sold? He says that he 


4 otros, afrn, are used (instead of voc.) in exclamations ; you there ! 
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will hold histongue though he should have *' much to 
say. Ifthe slave should die by your hands, you will be 
punished. Do you see how many there are of the ene- 
my? He says that he has been entrusted with these 
things.‘! These things happened about the same time. 


§$ 54. Double Questions. 


328. Direct double questions are asked by sdézegoyr 
(or norega)—7, less commonly by ega—z. 
Rem. pov—h is still less common: §— belongs to poetry, espe- 
cially epic poetry. 
329. Indirect double questions are asked by stre— 
eize: ei—i: notegov—f. 
Rem. §—4 belongs to epic poetry, though occasionally found in 
Attic poets. «ire—4, and si—eire, are also used by poets. 
330. a) xdregoy Ewovras Kigg, 7 ov; will they follow 
Cyrus or not? 
oly Onloy elvas...20rego» epovras Kvog, 7 
ov, before tt was known, whether, &c. 
.b) covep roy vovy agdceys, ei Sixase Atyo, 7} py, 
atiend to this, whether what I speak is 
just or not. 
c) oxonmpey size aixdg ovras gyetv, size un, let us 
consider whether it is likely to be so, or 
not. 


331. VocaBuLaRy 54, 
‘The road home, 4 oixads ° 6ddg. 
To suffer a thing to be 


done, to allow it to be segrogao.' 
done with impunity. 


® ofxade is from the ace. of a shorter form (such as off, oixés) of ofxos. 
Though this form does not occur, several similar ones do; ©. g. ddxt, 
xpbxa, for ddxj, xpdxnv. (B.) .. 

f It takes the infinitive if the thing is to be prevented; the partict- 
ple if it isto be avenged. Of course (by 73, note r) repctdety will be used 
for aor., xepidecOa for Jute phrase brings to one’s mind our ‘ to 
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Boldly, Bagger» (participle). 

Restore an exile, HOT YOd. 

To pay attention to, to at- ov vovy mooceyey, or 2Q008- 
tend to, yay only, with dat. 

Likely, natural, eixog.6 


Exercise 61. 


332, I don’t know whether he is alive or dead. If 
you attend to your affairs yourselves, all will be well. 
If you attended to your affairs yourselves, all would be 
well. If you had attended to your affairs yourselves, 
all would be well. I will not allow our land to have 
been ravaged with impunity. Are the same dogs pur- 
suing the sheep, or not? Go away boldly on condition 
of holding your tongue. 

I fear that we shall forget our road home. I knew 
that they would not suffer’ their country to be ravaged. 
O citizens, let us pot suffer our country to be ravaged. 
They will not stand by and see us injured. They 
made peace on condition that both (parties) should re- 
tain (have) their own. He said that Xenoclides was 
too wise®® to be deceived by his slaves. He says that 
more arms were taken than could have been erpected 
from the number of the dead.®*° He says that he’* is 
not afraid of death. The king sent persons to restore 
(the exile) Xenoclides (238*, third example). 


§ 55. Observations on si, édv. 


333. a) ef is used for oz (that, after Savydto, and 
some other verbs expressive of feelings. 


stand by and see’ (a man injured) ; but it gets its meaning in a different 
way ; i. e. not from the notion of seeing and yet not acting, but from 
that of not seeing, of looking round about an object instead of at it. 
Hence it agrees more nearly with our to overlook (an offence). 

© Neut. of cixds, part. of foina (am like), which has three forms of 
Part. touxcds, sixes, olxws. (B.) 
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This arises from the Attic habit of avoiding positivenese in speak- 
ing; which, in this case, speaks of what may be quife certain as 
only probable. 


334. b) ef is (as we have seen, 80) used for ‘whether -’ 
it has this meaning after verbs of seeing’, knowing, con- 
sidering, asking, saying, trying, &c. 

335. éz» is also used in this way with the subjunctive 
when the question relates to an expected case that re- 
mains to be prqved. (K.) 


336. a) ayavaxto e& ovraci" % vow py Oldy t Fim 
eineiv, Tam indignant at being so unable 
to express my meaning. 

oux ayane a py dixny Eooxer, he is not con- 
tented with not having been punished. 
Gavualo e pydeic tpov doyilera, Tam as- 
tonished, that not one amongst you is 
angry. 
b) oxdwac! ef O'EM iver vopog xaddoy tye, con- 
sider whether the Grecian law is better. 
oxewat say rode cot paddoy agony, See 
whether this pleases you better. 
pnde tovro agontay Eat pol, eev of mag MEO, 
nor let me leave this unsaid, if Imay by 
any means persuade you (i. e. that I 
may see whether) 1 can, &c. 


337. VocaABULARY 56. 


Am indignant, ayavaxréo (dative; but it 
takes the accus. of aneut. 
pron.) 

O Athenians, a avdoe¢ “A Pnvaiot. 

Please, ageaxm * (dat.) 


bh Demonstrative pronouns and adverbs are strengthened by what is 
called the { demonstrativum, which is a long accented « answering to 
-ce in Lat. Short vowels are thrown away before it. sirooi (thie man 
here), obrnt, rovri, &c. So otrwef. 

i The Attics use cro, oxorotpat, for present (not oxérropat), but cxé- 
opaty éoxspapny, and Eoxenpat, from cxéxrovat, depon. middle. 

Kk doéexw, dpéow, &c. perf. pass. fipeopac: sjpicOny. 
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Exercise 62. 


338. It is this very thing, O Athenians, that I am in- 
dignant at,! that you allow half your country (58) to 
have been ravaged with impunity. Thisitisthat lam 
indignant at. Cyrus being indignant, sets out with 
( part.) five horsemen for Sardis. He pleases more men 
than any other single person.** He saysthat he is of a 
mild disposition (137. a). I asked him whether the 
king was of a mild disposition or not. Do you see how 
many are suffering the same as you (182. a)? Doyou 
know of what kind the laws of the Persians are (323) ? 
You there, what do you say?—What dolsay! Al- 
though, if any man is of a mild disposition, it is he.** 
I wonder that you are not able to go in without being 
observed.”* He says that he is not of a character to do 
any thing whatever for the sake of gain (283). 


ee ee 


§ 56. Condensed Questions. 


339. a. 6. c) By attaching the interrogative to a par- 
tictple, or using it in an oblique case, the Greeks employ 
a single sentence in questions where we must use two. 

Rem. Thus in translating from English into Greek, a relative 
clause attached to an interrogative one will be got rid of. 

340. a) ci dv rotovetes avadaporey thy Koyaiay KpEtyy; 

what must they do to recover their an- 
cient virtue? (or, by what conduct can 
they, &c. ?) 

b) xarapepaddynxag ovy rovg ti moLovyTas TO 
dvoma tovto anoxadovow ; (have you learnt 
=) do you know, then, what those persons 
do, to whom men apply this name ? 


1 Tam indignant at this thing itself. 
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c)tivacg rovcd cea Eevove; who are these 
strangers whom I behold? 


341. VocaBuLaRy 56. 
With what object in view, r¢.Bovlduevog; 


By Jupiter, 97 Mia, or vy rov™ ia. 
No, by Jupiter, pa Mia. 

Apallo, "A noiioy,” vos, 0. 
Neptune, Tloceda, avo, 0. 
Minerva, “ASnra, &S, 7. 
Swallow, yelidedy,° 6908, 77. 
Nightingale, andov,? dv0¢ (ovs), UB 
Spring, ap, Exgog, TO. 
Once, anak. 

Bring, lead, ayo. 

To burn out, EXX0LL00. 

Peacock, 70.006, 0, 6. 


Evzercise 63. 


342. One swallow does not make a spring. He told 
me that one swallow did not make a spring. I asked 
by what conduct I should please the gods. The eagle 
is having its eyes burnt out.*! He says that the eagle 
has had its eyes burnt out. With what view did the 
other party march into the country of the Scythians the 
same spring? 'The peacock lays only once a year. He 

) who commits no injury,’ requires no law. By 
Apollo, E will be with you, if Iam wanted. By Minerva, 
I will free the boy from his disorder. Who is this phy- 
sician that you are bringing (340.c)? Will you not go 
away at once ?—No, by Jupiter, not I (gaye). Even if 


m The art. is generally used except in p) or pa Ada. 

2 'Aré\X\wy and Ilocedadv have ace. ’Aré\dw, ILlocedd, voc.” Arodoy, 
Tlécecdov. ; 

© yekidav. V. yededor. 

P dnddv, has also G. dndots, V. andor. 

4 In prose Zap is nom. in use ; but the gen. and dat. are of the con- 
tracted form, pus, jee. 

r Who injures not at all. 
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you should be unseen by others, you will at least be con- 
scious’® yourself of having acted unjustly. What do those 
sons do with whom all men, so to speak,‘* are angry 
(340. b)? He envies every body.** By Neptune, there 
is nobody he does not plot against (277). Envy nobody. 
The nightingale sings most beautifully. 


§ 57. Various Constructions. 


343. a) 7 uy is a solemn form of asseveration.~ 

344. b) The prepos. ovy is omitted before aiz@, avry, 
&c. which then = together with, with. 

345. c) a&uqozegor is used adver bially (or elliptically) 
by the poets; both; as well—as, &c. So cuqertege is 
used in reference to ¢wo words, without being made to 
conform to them in case. . 

346. d) When xa refers to @dog, it has the force of 
especially, in particular. 

347. e) goyecPau, tevot, With part. fut., is to be going 
to, or on the point of. 

348. f. 2) Sometimes éyoo makes an emphatic circum- 
locution with the past particip.: and with some verbs 
(e. g. the 2nd pers. of Anosiv, trailer, pdvegeiv) it is used to 
make a good-humoured observation. 

349. h) péeov appears redundant in some expressions, 
but denotes a vehemence of purpose not altogether free 
from blame. 

Hence it answers to our fo go and doa (foolish, impetuous) thing ; 
to take a thing and fling it ayay, &c. 

350. a) 7 #7» ExaPor tovro, 1 protest that I suffered 
this. dpuvvps'n un doce, [swear that I — 
will assuredly give (or, solemnly swear 
that I will give). 


© S8uvvpe, Spodpat, dudpoxa. wyoca. Perf. pass. éudpoopac, but the other 
persons and aor. 1. pass. more commonly without the c. 
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b) anolovto at vyeg avtoig avdgaow, the ships 
were lost together with their crews. 

C) Staqegovtes 7 copia 7 xdAle 7] &u gD orega, dis- 
tinguished either for wisdom or beauty, 
or both. 

d) race &hia evdamovet xai naidag sya xarny- 
xoovg avrg, he is happy both in other re- 
spects and especially «2 having obedient 
children. 

e) oneg fa Eom», what I was going to say. 

Jf) ndlor Davpaoasg iyw, I have long been 
wondering. 

&) nailes" Eymv, you are joking. 

h) vnéBadev savrov geo ov OnBaiorg, he went and 

flung himself into the hands of the The- 


bans. 
351. VocaBuLaRy 57. 
To swear, Ouvyps (acc. of the god or 
thing sworn by). 
Just as he was, 17@ or woneg elyer. 
Exercise 64. 


352, The damsel is beautiful in person (137) in other 
respects, and especially has very beautiful eyes.'* He 
swore that he would assuredly give them three talents 
if he had them. I swear that I will assuredly do this. 
I swear by all the gods that I will assuredly confer a 

reat benefit upon the state. Those with the king, with 
(©) their heads uncovered, charged the ranks of the 
reeks, He told me that the ships were lost, together 
with their crews. He told me that, but for®® the gener- 
al the ships would have been lost, together with their 
crews. Are you not trying (me),” whether Iam mad 


t Imperf. of ciye, tbo. 

° wailw, naifopat, -otpat, tératopat. Exacoa. Later writers have fafa, 
sératypat. (B.) , 

v ssipdcOa takes gen., seldom acc. (Thue. i. 71.) “ 
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325. c)? You are not trying (me) whether I am mad, are 
you? Is he distinguished from ~ other people by (his) 
wisdom, or (his) temperance, or both (350. c)? Are you 
joking, or are you mad? Cyrus set out just as he was, 
with five horsemen. He went and gave (350. h) all his 
possessions to his neighbour. Ihave long been wonder- 
ing at the shamelessness of this flatterer (350. /). 


‘ 


§ 58. Various Constructions continued. 


353. a) With dixatos, aktoc, &c., the personal con- 
struction is preferred to the impersonal. 
354. b) dco» is used elliptically with the infinitive. 
355. c) Some words that imply a comparison (e. g. 
aver, Siaqeper, evavtiog, Sinddotog, idros, 
tneoder, agiv) often take the construction 
with 7. 
356. e) The verb zoueiy is often admitted after otdey 
@AL0* 7—, GAdo te f— ; ti KAko F—3 S&C. 
357. f) A person’s guoted words, when quoted ex- 
actly as he uttered them, are introduced by ozs. 


Rem. Here the Greek idiom differs from our own: we omit ‘ that’ 
when a person’s words are quoted exactly, and insert it when not. 


357". g) After ci ov7— ; (in questions) the aor. ap- 
pears to be used for the present. 


358, a) Sixacdg sips covro mgarrew (= dixasdy éorey 


w Does he differ from... 7) 

=x When the 4))o is spelt with an apostrophusin this phrase, it mostly 
drops its accent, and thus looks like the abbreviated ddd, but. The ac- 
cent was dropt, because in-some very similar phrases the dX’ is ddd: 
and in some others it is difficult to say whether it stands for 2\)o or d\dé. 
Wherever it certainly stands for Ado, it should retain its accent. (See 
364, note a.) 

Y ri ovv, Edn, ob dinyfiow por; quin tu mihi narres? “ Hec inter- 
rogatio elacritatem quandam animi et aviditatem sciendi exprimit.” 
(Weiske.) 
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gus tovto aoarrey), tt is just (or right) 
that [ should do this. 

b) épdace rocovz0y Do09 dyyta aveyvooxivas £0 
wigicpa, it arrived first (indeed), but 
only sufficiently so, for Paches to have 
had time to read out the decree. 

C) gdaves Elxov 7 te atyva gevyev, you draw 
(your nets) before the birds fly away. 

00x &»y POaV0L anodryiaxor,* he will cer- 
tainly die (or, be killed). 

e) ti HALO ovror 7] éxeBovievony; what did these 
people do but plot ? 

Sf) anengivaro Gru. Bactleiay ovx av deEaiuny, he 
answered, “I would not receive a king- 
dom.” 

£&) ti ovx énoujoapev; (why have not we done 
it? =) why don’t we do tt? Let us do 


at directly ? 
359. VocaBuLaRy 58. 
_ Give orders, order, &nitatrO. 
Wour oy r ot ablyhavebeen  gsgivevaey dy Sap apivas. 
To be the slave of, Sovdsvoo. 


Exercise 65. 


360. But for Xenoclides, the whole country would 
probably have been ravaged. But it is just that every 
man should defend the laws of his country. You do 
nothing but give orders. He answered, I should be a 
fool if (p) I were to do this. He answered, I will give 
you a portion of the food which I have myself. He 
went away before his friend arrived. It is right that 
every body should oblige such a man as you are. He 
answered, I have done more service to the state than 


z That is, he cannot die too soon (for die he must). Buttmann gives 
a different explanation. 
7* 
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any other single person. He answered, I will come to 
you if [am-wanted. You-do nothing but laugh at all 
the citizens. What do you do but hold all men cheap ? 
He answered, I will collect as many men as I possibly 
can. He answered, I will come to you as quickly as 
possible, to (P) combat the faithful slave’s disorder. He 
answered, if any body has done much service to the 
state, itis you. They arrived first, indeed, by just time 
enough jo have destroyed those with the king (358. )). 
Why don’t you make me also happy? Why don’t you 
answer? He answered, if Xenoclides had not been 
present, the ships would have perished, together with 
their crews. If(p) you do this, you will certainly be 
the slave of your temper. If he were not ambitious, 
he would not undergo every labour. 


§ 59. List of Particles and short connecting and 
other Phrases. 


Oss. Those with an asterisk cannot stand first in a sentence. 


A, 


361. aye 8y, ‘but come ; ‘come now.’ 

362. ae (Lon. and poet. aie, atev), always. 

6 cet aeyor, the archon for the time being : the 
person who at any time is archon. 

363. dln deg (accented in this way), ironically, indeed? 
ttane : 

364. aia, but. It is often used to introduce quick, ab- 
rupt retorts, objections, exhortations, &c. @GAX edv- 
yaroy, ‘nay but, z’s impossible’ (or, why, it’s im- 
possible). adda Bovdopon, ‘well, I will L? 

élia 1s also our ‘but’=‘except’ after general 
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negatives: some case of addog generally stands in 
the preceding clause. 

GAR 7,° unless, except ; nist. | 

@Ado wt 7 (Or aAdozs) ; used as an jnterrogative par- 
ticle (316). 

Glog te xai, especially, tn particular. 

365. apa, at the same time (as prep. ‘together with, 
dat.) ape followed by xaé in the following clause ; 
as soon as (omitting the xad.") The two assertions 
are marked out as occurring at the same time ; and 
the particles may be variously translated, according 
to the view with which the coincidence is pointed 
out: no sooner—than ; already—when ; when— 
at once, &c. 

366. ayede (properly the imperat. of auelin, don’t mind, 
or be anxious about), as adv. doubiless, certainly. 

367. *a», see 75: for éayv, see 77. 

368. dva,° up! (for avdorn di, rise up /) 

369. av ov, because, for (267). 

370. *doa* (ke, gé,° in Epic poets), therefore, conse- 
quenily, then. : 

1) It is also used where it seems to be without 
power, but indicates conformity with the na- 
ture of things or with custom; as might 
have been expected ; ex ordine, rite. Hence 
it serves to mark a transition to an expected 
proposition. 


@ d))’ # has this meaning after negatives and questions that imply a 
negative. The dd)’ might sometimes be supposed 4))o, used elliptically ; 
but frequently this is impossible ; and it is better, therefore, to under- 
stand it always to be ddd. (Krager.)—A case of &dos often stands 
already in the sentence. The construction probably arose from two 
nearly equivalent forms: ovdéy d\\o—d)Aa, and oddiy 4\A0—f}.  (K.) 

b e. g. Gua denxbapév re xat rpinpdpyovs xabicrapev. “Aya is also used 
with the part. like perdév: &pa ratr’ cixay dvécrn. 

¢ When prepositions are used alone as adverbs, and thus become 
equivalent to verbs, they throw back the accent. 

4 The old derivation from”APQ (to fit, trans. and intrans.) seems 
far preferable to Hartung’s derivation from a common root with agmé{e, 
rapio, repente. So Kuhner. 

¢ Enclitic. 
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2) After ei, ¢v, &c. it has the force of indeed 
or perchance.—aei uy aga (nisi forte) has often 
_ anironical meaning ; unless, forsooth.‘ 

371. aze(with nart.), as being (242. a). 

372. *av (backwards), again; 2) on the other hand ; 
3) further ; and then also. 

373. *avze, atrdg (both Epic), and a&zdée, have the same 
meaning as av. So also the poetical *avdi, Ton. 
avrg. (aivzdég and &rag begin a sentence or clause.) 

374. avres, thus (emphatical): 2) wt erat ; of things in 
their original, unchanged state, or that are of com- 
mon every-day occurrence ; 3) it is attached to 
words expressing reproach, contempt, or neglect, 
e. g. childish, useless, vain, &c. Hence4)itis used 
alone as equivalent to parny, idly, vainly, uselessly. 
It is a sister form of ovzms.s (B). 


I. 


375. *yao (ye aoa), for. 
It often refers to a short sentence to be mentally 
supplied (such as, I believe it ; no wonder. 
&c.) In questions * it answers pretty nearly 
to our ‘then,’ and implies surprise (= why ? 
what ?) 
zi yeg; quid enim? or quidni enim ? = certainly, 
to be sure. 
nag yao; (Att.) is an emphatic denial =by no 
means. 
376. *yé(a strengthening particle), at least,' at all events, 
certainly. 


™~ 


f YAoa, the interrog. particle, stands first in its sentence. “ Attic 
poets, however, allow themselves to interchange the quantity, and use 
dpa for consequently, doa as the interrog. particle; but without altering 
the proper place of each.” (B.) . 

& Hermann, on the other hand, says, that it should always be written 
atrws in Homer; and Hartung thinks Buttmann’s a strange mistake, the 
derivation being from airss, he and no other, self (so that atrus=thus 
and in no other way). He considers that the rough breathing is only a 
dialectic peculiarity. utrws £ol., abrws Att. (Eustath.) 

bh Especially after ris; wore; mas; &c. 

i For which yoty is more commonly used. 
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It adds strength and emphasis to the word to 
which it is added, answering the same purpose 
that an elevation of the voice does in speak- 
ing, or italics in a printed passage. It is used 
in rejoinders and answers, either to confirm 
or to restrict; also in exhortations to make 
them more impressive. 

syoye, I for my part—sixoracg ye, quite naturally 
—a2arv ye, quite so, certainly. 
ye On,* certainly. 
yé cot, yet at least ; at least however ; however. 
v8 yyy (certe vero; vero), certainly however ; but 
' yet; hence it is also a strengthened d¢. 


A. 


377. dre (=d:e tovzo oz), because: but later writers 
often use it for ozt, that. 

378. *8é (see pév) has three meanings of and, but, for 
[the last in the old writers only]. 

379. *37,1a strengthening particle, properly now (for 
which 78y is used) ; itis employed in various ways 
to enliven a speech :— 

aye 8n, peoe On, come now ! 
aid; what then? 

It also means ¢truly,.forsooth. After relatives it 
has the force of our ‘ever.’ oorig 87, whoever it may 
be, &c. It often follows superlatives. 

380. *3;zov (confirms a conjecture proposed. M.): itisa 
more emphatical mov (see nov), [ imagine or sup- 
pose ; doubtless. 

*8jnzovGer is used to hint, with a little irony, that 
the contrary is impossible. 


¥ Interest hoc inter yi d4 et yé rot, quod 34 sententiam per yé restric- 
tam simpliciter confirmat, roi autem eam sententiam indicat oppositam 
esse precedentibue quodammodo. Hinc yi é4 est sane quidem, enim- 
vero; yé ro: autem certe quidem. (Herm.) 

1 It is only in Homer and Pindar that ¢4 stands at the beginning 
of a proposition or clause. (M.) 
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*370ev has also the ironical force of 87, forsooth. (M). 
*dnra, like 87, is used in assuring and confirming 
(surely, certainly). 


E. 


381. 2, if; 2) whether ; and 3) after some verbs of 
feeling, that. (See 333.) 
ei xa, if even, although. 
xat et, even if, even though. 
ei yao, O that !—a wish; like e@s. 
ei un, unless. 
ei wy dia, but for. 
size, etzt, properly, if any one ; if any thing : but 
it is used as equivalent to ooze, with more emphasis ; 
whoever, whatever. 
382. err 1) afterwards, thereupon ; 2) then. 
° 9 
They are used in scolding, reproachful ques- 
tions (see 315), and often with verbs, to refer 
emphatically to a preceding participle.™ 
383. aa, demonstr., here, there ; butalso, and in prose 
generally, relat. where évGade, demonstr., here ; 
hither. | 
évtav0a (Lon. évPuvra), here. 
ivOer, hence, thence, whence: évfevds, hence. 
ivGev wiv—ivGev b¢ (hinc—illinc), on the one side 
—on the other. 
Sev xat Evoev (hinc illinc ; ab utraque parte), on 
this side and that ; on both sides. 
évrev0ev, hence, thence. 
(All these words relate also to ¢ime.) 
384. ene, after ; 2) since, quoniam. 
Before interrogatives and the imperat., it has 
the meaning of for ; for else. 


M of duvdpevor edpsiv ras Sdots, elra mhavepevoe drddovro. 
» But Zv6a or 2v6a 64 may stand at the beginning of periods for sbi, 
there or then. 
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éxeidy has the same meanings, but éze is far 
oftener used in the sense of since. 
385. gore (= é oret), until, as long as. 
386. gz, yet, still, further. 
ovxett, unxett, NO more, no longer. 
387. é @,° on condition that: ég gre, the same but 
generally with the infinitive. 


HH. ° 


388. 7, or ;” in comparisons, than. 

389. 7, truly, certainly: but generally a mere interrog- 
tive particle [—me, but only in direct questions]. 

4 uny assuredly, in asseverations, promises, &c. 

390. 737, now, already. Also, ‘without going any 
Surther.’s 

391. 1» =éav (see 77). This is the form used by the 
Attic poets for é¢»: never as. 


e. 


392. *Onv (enclit.), [should imagine ; surely ; iniron- 
ical, sarcastic speeches. ov O79, 7 Oyv. It is pecu- 
liar to Ionic and Doric poets. 


I. 


393. iva, where ; 2) in order that. 


t This derivation seems disproved by such passages as Xen. An. iv. 
5,6: fore ini rd dawedov, usque ad. I believe it to be és with the old 
connective ré. See ré. 

° Here ég’ & (properly=twi roérw 6—) is equivalent to ém rotrw ds—. 

P It retains this meaning in questions: ré60cv fixe;  dijAov Sre & dyo- 
pas; where is he come from? or is it plain that he is come from the 
market-place (and so the question unnecessary) ? 

x I wavy ydp pot doxet dn moddod ay Afos civar éexirpowos, dy rotodros. 
en. 

¥ tva (==in which case) goes with indic. of a past tense to express 
what would have happened, if, &c. vf» rvgdts. Ww’ ci yo, &e. 
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K. 


394. xai, 1) and ; 2) also, even. 
re—xai, both—and, or and also: as well—as. 
[But these particles are often used where we 
should only use ‘and.’] 
HOt Ei, nav a: See Ulder ei. 
xai pada, ? before these words xai has a peculiar 
XHKL MAVY, energy. 
xoe piv, ( immo,) well! certainly ! 2) (atqui), and 
et. . 
Y xaineo, although. 
xe tavra (idque), and that too. 
xuitor, and certainly ; 2) and yet certainly; and 
yet ; 3) although. 
xat (also) often seems to be superfluous in familiar 
conversation: iva x ai edo, that Imay know, &c. 
xat 1s used in questions, to imply that nothing 
can be expected, &c. It may be often translated 
by at all, possibly. zi yon ngoodoxgs ; asks for in- 
formation, but ti yey xai meocdoxav ; ‘what can one 
possibly expect ?’ implies that nothing can possibly 
be expected. 
xai—de. When xa: and 3é come together in a pro- 
position, xai is also: but the two are often used 
where we should use ‘ and also.’ 
395. “xe, xév, an enclitic particle, used by the Epic po- 
ets for a. 


M. 


396. pa, not by-—; a particle of swearing. It hasa 
negative force when alone, but may have either sé 
or ov (yes or no) with it. 

397. podicra pév—et 88 wy, &c. =if possible—but if 
not, &c.—mentioning what is best to be done, and 
also what is the second best, if that is not feasible.* 


® With numerals, words of time, &c. pédcora (about) signifies that 
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398. addov dé, or rather. 

399. *nuév,t indeed—answered by d¢ (buz), or sometimes 
by adda, pévros, dc. 

The answering 8¢ is sometimes-omitted :— 

1) When the opposition is clearly marked 
without it: e.g. by naturally opposite 
words, such as adverbs of place and time, 
with an opposite meaning: here—there ; 
in the first place—secondly. 

2) When the opposition is suppressed: 
chiefly when personal and demonstrative 
pronouns are used with ue» at the begin- 
ning of a proposition. Thus, éyo peés, 
equidem. 

AQ0. *néevrot, to be sure; 1) I allow ; 2) but indeed, 
however. 

A401. yy, not ; 2) lest, or that not; 3) that (after verbs 
of fearing, &c.) In questions itexpects the answer 
‘no, being somewhat stronger than po»; (num ?) 
After some verbs (e. g. restrain, prevent, forbid, 
deny, &c.) it is used where it seems to be superflu- 
ous, from our using no negative particle. 

uy ov: see § 49, 
402.» Pe See ov8e. 
] 

403. *ui», 1) truly, indeed ; 2) but indeed, yet. 

zi unv; why not ? 

AOA. yrs ys, (nedum) much less. 


N. 
A405. 94, ‘by,’ in oaths (with acc.) 


the statement made is nearly exact (according to the belief of the 
speaker), without pretending to be quite so. 

t »é» and dé are muchtmore frequently used than indeed—but, which 
always express a strong opposition, whereas the Greek particles connect 
any different propositions or notions. Thus a section, chapter, oreven . 
part of a whole work, often ends with (for instance) cai ratra piv otrws 
éyivero: when the next chapter will necessarily begin with something 
like 79 d’ boreoaia (on the following day). It is only when the context 
clearly requires it, that pév is to be rendered, it is true, indeed. 
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406. “vv, sv» (enclit. ¥), properly the same as svy, for 
which it sometimes stands; 2) for ov», then, now. 
407. suv dy, now; 2) with a past tense, just now. 


0. 


408. 6 u&é»—o 82," the ane—the other. 

ot pev—oi be, some—others. 

6 wey, 68° ov often stands alone in reference toa 
preceding proposition. maytag pidyteoy, aA ov tor 
per tov 8° ov, we must love all, and not (love) one 
man indeed, but not another. sapyoay ovy 6 pay 6 
3° ov, GAL MAVTES. 

409. 0 &8£(quod vero est), after which the zovrd éoz is 
omitted.” 
A10. d@ovpexc, (= dz0v évexar), because, that, inthe Tragic 
oets. 
All. olog (nowsiv), of a kind or character (to do, &c.) 
og tz, able, possible. 

olor eixds, as is natural ; as one may (or might) 
suppose. 

A12. onote, when, whenever ; 2) since: as quando, 
quandoquidem are used for quoniam. 

413. omov, where (there were) ; 2) since (siquidem). 

414. O06, | as adv., how; 2) conjunct., in order that, 
that. dnog locode, see that you be=a strong im- 
perative. 

A15. dont jucgoe or oonuépa, daily ; properly, as many 
days as there are. 

000g follows Pavpasros and superlatives of quality. 
mheiora 0 00a OF doa nisiora, quam plurima: Savpac- 
tov ocor, mirum quantum. 

doov ov (or dovov), all but. 

416. ore, when. ore pev—ozi 3¢,%@ sometimes —some- 
times. 


" For 6 pl—b dé we sometimes find 3s pév—ds dé. 

V 8 dé rdvrwv dewdsrarov (but what is the most terrible thing of all, is 
this). 

w Whenever the forms rére, drs are ysed twice (sometimes only 
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A17. oz, that (instead of Lat. acc. with infin.); 2) be- 
cause, for dia tovzo Ort, i. e. dedze. 
ott also strengthens superlatives, and is used to in- 
troduce a quotation in the very words of the speak- 
er, where we use no conjunction (see 358. /.) 
Ort wn, after negatives, except. 
418. ov, not: in questions it requires the answer ‘ yes.’ 
(7) ov diddvotg =the non-destruction. 
ov yxg adda is commonly used in the sense of ‘ for,’ 
with increase of emphasis, q. d. ‘for tt is no other- 
wise, but.’ (M.) | 
ov py: see 287. 
ov piv, yet not, but not ; 2) as a negative protesta- 
tion. See 7 py». 
ov uyy adda (Or ov piytos ada), properly, ‘yet not / 
—but ; it has generally the force of yet, however ; 
sometimes of rather, much more. 
ov navv, by no means. 
ov gnu, Tsay (that) not ; deny, refuse. 
A19. ovy 62u7—aAdLe xai, not only—but also. 
ovy Ott—@AX ovde, not only—but not even. 
ovy Onws—adla xai, not only not—but also. 
> ow F) ct > @ 
ovy Ocoy and ody ofoy are also found for ovy ozs and 
avy Omm¢ respectively. 
420. ovre, uyze, Both forms are connecting nega- 
ovdd, unde, \ tives, answering to neque ; 1) nor, 
and not ; 2) ovte, or pyze repeated are netther—nor. 
The forms ovéde, unde, have the further meaning of 
1) also not ; 2) not even, which is always their 
meaning in the middle of a proposition. 
ovd oc, not even so. See ae. 
421. *ovs, therefore, then.” It gives to relatives (sozw- 
ovr, &c.) the force of the Lat. cunque, (ever, soever). 


once) for roré—xoré, sometimes—sometimes, they are accented rori—, 
bre—. (B.) 

x When pi ort, ph Srws begin the sentence, §x08s\y ris may be sup- 
plied ; or they may be understood like the Latin ne dicam, and are thus 
stronger than the preceding expressions, but both in a negative sense. 

Y ow is often used to resume a speech that has been interrupted by 
a parenthesis (=I say.) 
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1) ovxovv, properly an interrogative of inference, 
aS ovxovy evnbeg tovto; ‘is not this, then, 
foolish? But generally the interrogative 
force, and with it the negation vanishes, and 
ovxovy is to be translated simply by ‘ therefore,’ 
and begins a clause.* 

2) ovxovy is a strengthened negative; not in the 
least.—In the meaning ‘ therefore not,’ with- 
out a question, it is better written ovx ov». 

422. ovae, never yet. 
ovdénore, never, is used of both past and future 

time; ovdenaizoze, only of past time. (See zw.) 


II, 


423. *néo(enclit.), quite - used nearly like yé, to strength- 
en a preceding word. It is frequently appended to 
relatives, and adverbs of time, cause, and condition. 
Thus oozeg properly means ‘exactly as.’ 

It is derived, probably, from sé, in the sense of 


‘very.’ 
424. ay wev—any dé (not 27 pév—niy 3¢, Hermann), part- 
ly—parily. 


5. mdny, except: as conjunction, or preposition with 

gen.: alnyy si, except 7. 

A426. noddane, often, after ei, éév, uj, has sometimes the 
meaning of ( forte) perhaps, perchance, 

ART. “nord (enclit.), at any time. With interrogatives 
it expresses surprise: zig xore; whoin the world 2? 

428. *ov (enclit.), somewhere ; 2) perchance, perhaps ; 
3) I imagine, used in conversation when any thing 
is assumed in a half-questioning way, that the speak- 
er may build something on the assent of the person 
appealed to. | | 

A29. nod ct Geax, I adjure you by the gods (ixerevoo is 
generally omittted in this form of adjuration). 


Z otxodv, extra interrogationem, acerbam interdum habet ironiam. 
(Bremi, Dem. p. 238.) 
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430. 20 rov* (better mgorov), before this or that time 
(= 200 rovtov OF éxsivov TOV yeovov).° 
A431. *no(enclit.), 2 él now, hitherto: but they are 
*nonote, _ \ never joined to affirmative proposi- 
tions in this sense. 

ovno, pune, never yet, not yet. sonore is sel- 
dom annexep to the simple o#, yy, but to ovd¢, 
pndé. The form without 20 (ovdémore, never) 
is commonly employed only generally or 
with respect to the future. Both 20 and 2w- 
gore may be separated from the negative par- 
ticle by other words between. 

These particles are also used with relatives, 
interrog atives, and participles used as equiv- 
alentto relative sentences. With these words 
there is no negative expressed, but the notion 
of a negative lies at the bottom of them all. 
tis no ;—00u nonote Hinioaper, SC. 

A432. mopada,* properly, how so? how then? hence, by 
no means. ' 


T. 


433. ca pév—ee d¢, partly—partly ( adverbially). 
434, “2 aguor? ag (poetical), gon strengthened by zoé. 
435. “cé(que). See xai. 
‘ In the old language (as we find it in the Epic 
poets) zé seems to impart to many pronouns 


2 iy yio rd wed ros otdepia BofOad ww rois Meyapsiow obdapdbey 
éxfdOev. (Thuc. iv. 120.) 

> It answers exactly to our ‘ before this,’ ‘ before that.’ 

“ Quando in serie orationis preteritum tempus memoratur, tunc de 
eo quod ante illud etiam fuerit formula mporos non videtur adhiberi 
posse, nisi simul insit relatio ad presens tempus; hoc est, nisi diserte 
simul significare quis velit, nunc non amplius ita esse.” (Buttm. ad 
Alcib. I. 14.) 

¢ Not to be confounded with Homer’s otrw, pimw==otrus, phrws, in 
no way, by no means. 

d For mas pada; (B.) Others say for m3 péda ;—2d being a rather 
uncommon Doric form for é66ev ; 
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and particles the connecting power, which 
they afterwards retained in themselves with- 
out the particle. . 

Thus we find pey ze, dé ce, yag ze, &vc., and even 
nol vé. 

Especially the particle is found after all rela- 
tives, because these in the old language were 
merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, 
which through this ¢é obtained the connect- 
ing power (and this), and thus became the 
relative (which). As soon, however, as these 
forms were exclusively allotted to the rela- 
tive signification, the particle e¢ was dropt as 
superfluous. Hence we often find in Homer 
OS t8, OCOY ZB, &c. for 6 og, ocov, and the like. 
The particles wore, ate, and the expressions 
olds te, ép @ ve are remains of the ancient 
usage. 

436. ti uév—zy 2, in one place and another ; here— 
there ; inone respect—but in another. 
437. ti, in some respect,in any respect, at all.* ti 
"Y 5 ; why not 2 
438. zo d¢ often introduces a statement opposed to what 
has been said before, and may be translated by 
(quum tamen‘) whereas, but however, or sometimes, 
but rather. (See Heindorf, Theet. 37.) 
zo dé with the superlat. often stand alone, with the 
omission of tovro got. 2008 MeyLotoOy navra tAV- 
Tx wovog xareipyaoato, but the greatest thing ts 
(this), that, &c. (See o d¢—.) 
439. *zol (enclit. ), properly an old dat. for 7@, meaning 
therefore, certainly. But these meanings have dis- 
appeared, and zoéhas only a strengthening force :s it 


© It is often added to ravu, cyédov, oddév. 

f +8 0’ ot dst, ds, &c —quum tamen non oporteat. 

© According to Hartung, roi has not a strengthening but a restric- 
tive meaning, which, however, often comes to the same thing: e. g. &- 
rewva rot o dv, 1 would have killed you, and nothing elsee=J would assur- 
edly have killed you. N&gelsbach thinks it the old dat. of the pronoun 
o6 (76). 
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is frequently used with personal pronouns, and in 
maxims, proverbs, &c. 

*zoivuy, therefore, then, now, so now. It is also 
used when a person proceeds with an argument; 
now, further, but now. Besides this it is frequently 
used in objections, either in a continued narrative, 
or more commonly in replies: why or why then. 
[Very seldom as the first word of a clause. P.] 

zoiyae (ergo), therefore. 

zovyaoros and rotyapovs, therefore, even therefore, 
and from no other cause, precisely for that reason. 

440. core usv—sore 38," at one time—at another. 

A441. rovvexe, (Epic), on that account ; therefore. 

442. ovro uev—tovto db, on the one hand—on the other. 
443. rq, therefore. 


R. 


A444. og (relat. adv.), as (as if, so as); 2) of time, as, 
when ; 3) with numerals, about ; 4) it strengthens 
superlatives, especially of adverbs, and some posi- 
tives. 

wg (prepos. = eg), to, with acc.: butonly of living 
things. 

ws (conjunc.), that; 2)in order that, with subj., 
opt., or fut. indic.: 3) so that, with infin., more com- 
monly ooze: 4) since ; 5) quippe, for. 

ag Ext! (= &veotl, as it is possible) is used with 
superlatives: o¢ é padora, as far as it is any way 
possible. 

og éxog sineiv, So to say. 

og ovvedovts (SC. Adym) sineiv, to be short ; in a word. 

[For which ovvedoves einsiv, and ovveddvrs alone 
are found.] 


h See note on dre. 

i When prepositions are employed instead of the compounds of sivaz, 
or rather when, this verb being omitted, they stand alone as adverbs, 
the accent is thrown back on the first syllable. See aya. 
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wg (with accent) = obras, thus. It is common in 
_the poets, especially the Ionians; but in prose is 
found only in 009 a¢, xat ws. 


Table of the less obvious meanings of Prepositions in 
Composition. 


augi, on both sides. 

ayti, against, marking opposition. 

avd,* up ; back again. 

3:2 (dis) marks separation; taking apart or 
aside. 

éy, often into. 

xara,’ down; it often implies completion, and 
hence, 2) ruin, destruction (answering in both to 

er). 
p wed (trans) marks transposition, change. 

reow sometimes signifies (like preter) missing or 
doing amiss. napaBaives, to transgress, &c. 


k With Baiver, &c. dvd, up, and card, down, mean respectively inte 
the interior, and down to the coast. 

1 Hence xaré is sometimes equivalent to up in English: xaragayciv, 
to eat up. 


TA 


DIFFERENCES 


ENGLISH. 
1. (§ 1.) He who does. 


2. (§ 2.) Socrates. 
A woman. 


3. (§ 3.) My slave. 
“ Your slave, &c. 
4. Ihave a pain 
Tam suffer-} in my 
ing from) head. 


BLE 


OF 


OF IDIOM, ETC. 


GREEK. 

The (person) doing (6 
TOKTTOY). 

The Socrates (often). 

A certain woman (yvury ti). 

en a particular pet- 

son is meant, though not 
named. 

The my slave. 

The your slave. 


I am pained (as to) the 
head: acc. (ayo). 


5. He rejoiced (or, was © 


vexed) when the citi- 
zens were rich (or, 
that the cttizens 
were rich). 

6. My friend and my bro- 
ther’s. 

7. (§ 4.) The wisdom of 
the geonieter. 


He rejoiced (or, was vexed. 
at (éni) rich the citizens. 


| The my friend and the of 
the brother. 

(Very often) The of the 
geometer wisdom—-or, 
the wisdom, the of the 
geometer. 
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ENGLISH. 
8. The beautiful head. 


9, The son of Philip. 
Into Philip’s country. 


10. The affairs of the state. 
The people in the city. 
Those with the king. 
My property. 

11. (§ 5.) The men of old. 
The men of old times. 
The men of those days. 
The intermediate time. 
The present life. 

The upper jaw. 
12. (§ 6.) The rhinoceros 
has avery hard hide. 
They have strong claws. 


13. The beautiful; beauty 
(in the abstract.) 
Beautiful things. 
Whatever things are © 
beautiful. 
What is beautiful. 
14. Speaking. 
Of speaking. 
By speaking, &c. 


15. Virtue. Gold. Eagles. 


16. T’o do kind offices. 
—confer benefits on. 
—treat well. 


TABLE OF 


GREEK. 
As in English; or, ‘the 
head the beautiful.’ 
The of Philip (son, vids, 
understood). 

Into the of Philip (coun- 
try, yeas, understood). 
The (neut. pl.) of the state. 

The (oi) in the city. 

The (oi) with the king. 

TO, suc. 

The long-ago (men)—oi 
OAC. 

The then (men). 

The between time, 

The now life. 

The up jaw (7 ave yraBos). 
The rhinoceros has the 
(= its) hide very hard. 
They have the (=their) 

claws strong. 


20 KAAOY. 
THHKEAL. 


The to-speak. 

Of the to-speak. 

By the to-speak, &c. 
20 Aadeiy: tov Aadeiv, &C. 

The virtue. The gold. 
The eagles (when the 
class is meant ; or eagles 
generally). 


sv soveiy With acc. of person. 


17. 


18. 


26. 


. His own 


. (§ 10.) 
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ENGLISH. 

To prosecute on a 
charge of murder. 
To be tried for murder. 

(§ 7.) Some—others. 


But (or and) he (or it). 


Andhe... 
s 8.) ‘The other party. 
he rest of thecountry. 


. Thewhole city ; all the 


city. 
Every city. 


- (§ 9.) With év0 others. 


. 'T’o perform this service. 


To perform many ser- 
vices. 


One’s o10n things. 
What comes 
from the gods. 


Thegreater part of... 
Half of... 


(§ 11.) In my time. In 
my father’s time. 
In my power. 


- (§ 12.) 'To be so, 
To be found, 
brought in, } of..é&c. 
uilt 


sully 
- (§ 13.) Not only—but 
also. 


To confer a great bene- 
fit on. 
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To pursue of murder. 


To fly of murder. 
The indeed—but the. 
oi peyv—oi Se. 
oés...at the head of a 
clause. 
KOE OG... 
ot ézegot. 
The other country. 


NOU 1 OLE. 

NO MOC. 

Himself gre third (pron. 
last). 

unanoeteiy tovto (pers. for 
whom in dat.) 


modha. vanoeteiv. 
The things of himself (ca 
&avtov.) 


The (neut. pl.) of the gods. 


§ mols in agreement 
se oo with the noun 
THOM \ governed by “of? 


> > 3 ~ > A ~ oe 

&m Eu0v. ei TOV NUATOOS. 

> > 93 , 

in épol. 

To have (themselves) so 
(ovzes éyety). 


To be taken or caught 
(adeovoe with gen.) 


oty ort—adde. xi. See note 
on 82. 

To benefit greatly (peya 
copedsiy). 
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ENGLISH. GREEK. 
To doagreatinjury to. To hurt greatly (uéya Plan- 
TEP ). 


29. (§ 14.) I should zke to 
belold 


I should dike extremely 
to behold. 
I would rather behold 
A than B. 
. It is not possible. 
. On the plea that I could 
then conqyer. 


Though I should have, 
& 


c. 

. (§ 15.) When you have 
done, you will, &c. 

» (§ 16.) What I please. 


. (§ 17.) And you as 
much as any body. 
And you among the 
first. 
. Am slow to doit (112). 
36. ConpITIONAL  PRro- 
POSITIONS (79). 
() If [ have any thing, 
will give it. 


cle. 


Oss. ra peyiora to be 
used, if it is ‘greaé- 
est,’ not ‘great.’ 

I would gladly behold 


(ndéas av Senoaipny .™) 


9g 7 af , 
noict av Secouipns. 


noiov av Geacainny A 7 B. 


It is not (ovx gozty). 


As so being-likely-to-con- 
quer (a¢ ovzes meguyerd- 
pevog ay). 

Eyooy ay. 

When you shall have done 
(d» with subj. 90"). 

& Soxei (wos). (If necessary, 
a Odgeev, or, & av Bofy). 


Having begun from you 
(100). 


Do it by leisure (cyodq). 


(1) If the consequent verb 
is in the future, the con- 
ditional verb is (gene- 
rally) in the subj. with 
eayv." 


™ OcdcGa: is ‘to behold’ something that may be considered a specta- 
idety (Soav, dYec8ac) is simply videre, to see. 


Hence ido:pe should 


be used in the phrase ‘ I should like to see? when the notion of a spec- 


tacle is quite out of plece. 


" Both verbs may be in the future indicative (the conditional verb 
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ENGLISH. GREEK. 


If it has thundered, it If the consequent verb is 
has also lightened. in any tense of the ind. 
but the future, or in the 

imperative, put the con- 

ditional verb in the indice. 


with 2. 
2) If you should do so, | 2) When both verbs have 
I should laugh. ‘should,’ ‘would,’ or the 
If you were todo so, | first ‘were fo,’ the second 
I should laugh. ‘should or ‘would,’ both 


If you would do so,| areto bein theoptative ; 
you would oblige the consequent verb with 


me. ay. 

3) If I had any thing, 3) When the consequent 
would give it. verb has ‘ would,’ but the 
If 1 had had any _ conditional verb not, 
thing I would have both verbs are in a past 
given it. tense of the indicative ; 
the conditional verb with 
et, the consequent verb 

with as. 


suoeiy ay. § 14. 


Suv Piva ay. 


fetch. 


37. (That) they ral 
(That he, &c.) would 
be able. 


vey, | would have Aor. with dy + (imperf. or 
I should have died. pluperf. if necessary). 


38. (§ 20.) We should (or The work is ¢o-be-set-about 
ought to) set about (verbal in zéog). 
the work. 


with c). The condition is then expressed in a more positive way, as a 
contemplated event: a construction which is often adopted when the 
condition expresses an event hoped for or feared (R.); a8, cf re we l- 
covrate Mido sis Tlepoag ré dewdy RE et. 

° Asin the consequence of the fourth form of conditional proposi- 
tions. 81. d. 
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The work should be 
set-about. ; 
We must set-about | rs to-be-set-about (neut. 
the work. of verbal in zéog) the 
The work musi be work.? 
Set about. 
39. (§ 21.) I should have I should have died, if not 
_ died but for the dog. through the dog (a py 
dia, with acc.) 
40.The all but: present The as-much-as not (door 
war, ov) present war. 
Al. (§ 22.) Having had his Having been taken away 
government taken his government. 
away. 


Having been entrusted 
with the arbitration. 

Having had his eyes 
knocked out. 

To conquer himin the 
battle of Marathon. 
To flow witha full (or 

strong stream). 
To flow with milk. 
Ad, (§ 24.) Till late in the 
d 


42. 
A3. 


ay. 
45. Willingly at least. 
Willingly. 
46. So to say. 
To speak generally. 
47. Sensible persons. 


48. T’o drink some wine. 
(Not) todrinkany wine. 


Having been entrusted the 
arbitration. 

Having been knocked out 
his eyes. 

To conquer him the battle 
at (év) Marathon. 

To flow much (so0Av¢ adj.) 


To flow milk. 
Till far-on (20éém) of the 
day. . 


To be willing (éxo9 eiyat). 


As to say a word (a¢ dog 
simeiy,). 

The sensible of persons (oi 
Modvimor tH» avIeuros, 
sometumes; but very 
often oi mecsiuos only). 

To drink of wine. 

(Not) to drink of wine. 


P The ‘ work’ is to be in the case governed by the verb from which 


the verbal is derived. 
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49, My property, wretched 
man that Iam! 


50. What misery ! 

51. (§ 25.) Who in the 
world ..? 

52. To be nearly related to. 


53. (§ 26.) You shall not 
do it with impunity. 

54. I would not have done 
it at all (132). 


55. (§ 28.) Itis the part of 
a wise man. 
56. It is not a thing. that 
everybody can do. 
It is not every one that 
can do this. 
57. T’o be one’s own mas- 


ter. 
58. (§ 29.) More powerful 
than ever. 


59. Afflictions too great for 
tears. 


Of superhuman size. 


More.than could have 
been expected from 
the small number of 
the killed. 

60. Too young to know, 
&c. 
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GREEK. 
My (property) of (me) the 
wretched ! 
to suc TOV xaxodaipov0s. | 
The misery (in the gen.) 
Who ever? (zig nots ;) 


To be near to a person (in 
respect) of family. 

You shall not do it rejoic- 
ing’ (yaipoy). 

I would not have done it 
the beginning (doy or 
thy coyyy). 

It is of a wise man. 


It is not every man’s (ras- 
t0S). 

It is not every man’s to do 
this. 

savrov elyas. 


More powerful himself: 
than himself (avog 
avTOv). 

Afflictions greater than in- 
proportion-to (7 xara) 
tears. 

Greater than according-to 
man (7) xae avdgonor). 
More than in-proportion- 
tothe dead (7 xaza rovg 

vexgovs). 


Younger than so as to 
know (7 ooze). 


a Of course ‘themselves than themselves, when more than one are 


spoken of. 


a 
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ENGLISH. 
61. (§30.) With more haste 
than prudence. 


Hastily ratherthan pru- 
dently. 
More hastily than pru- 
dently. 
62. The greatest ?possi- 
As great as ble. 


“6 as he could, - 
As many as he possi- 
bly could. 
63, If any other man can 
do it, you can. 
If any man is temper- 
ate, 7 is you. 
64. [have injured you more 
than any other indi- 
vidual has. 
65. (§31.) Tochargea man 
with a crime 
66. (§ 35.) If it is agreea- 
ble to you. 
If you are willing. 
67. And that too.. 


68. For the present at 
least. 
As far as they are con- 
cerned. 


69. (§ 36.) I offer myself to 
be interrogated. 

70. (§ 37.) It was done that 
robbers might not 
commit depreda- 
tions, &c. 

71. Nothing was done be- 
cause he was not 
here, 


TABLE OF 


GREEK. 


More-hastily than more- 
prudently. 


| o¢ or ort with superlat. 


As many as he could most 
(scoug 730va70 nleicrove). 
You, if any other man (st 
zig xai @Adog), can do it. 
You, if any other man, 

are temperate. 

I one man have injured 
you the most (nieiora sig 
ary v8 EBlawe). 

To charge (eyxadeivy) a 
crime to a man. 


If it is to you wishing it 
(eh cot Bovloperp éori). 


KOE THVT. 


70 ye vuy sivas. 


& os 8 0 
TO &t COVTOLS Elva. 


I offer myself to énterro- 
gate. 


It was done tov py Ayorag 
xaxouvpyeiv, &C. 


Nothing was done..dc +3 
Exzivoy uy 120.9 8i 9 at. 
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ENGLISH. GREEK. 
72. He said that he wasin He said to be in a hurry 
a hurry. (pron. omitted). 
73. ($0) He is evidently He is evident (37Ao¢) being 
urt.. : 


hurt. 
I thinking so. of Tam conscious (cvv0:d3«) to 
I am conscious that I myself thinking so(nom. 
think so. or dat.) 
74, I know that J know 
—remember have —remember | havingdone 
—rejoice doneit —rejoice it (part.) 
—am aware " —am aware 
of Iam ashamed having done 
Iam ashamed havin it. 
T repent don oie It repenteth to-me having 
"| done it. 
Know that you will be Know about-to give pun- 
punished. ishment. 
I perceived that he I perceived him thinking, 
thought, &c. &e. 
He will not cease to do He will not cease doing it 
it. (part.) 


75. He knew that the son 


he had begotten was He knew having begotten 


a mortal son. 


mortal. _— 

76. (§ asa id it uncon- I was concealed-from (Zo 
I did it unknown to (noon nyse doing it 
myself. : 


I did it without being I was concealed (éa8or) 
_ geen, or discovered; _— doing it. 
secretly. (or) I did it being unob- 
served (Lados). 
77. Larrived first(or before I having arrived antici- 
them). pated them (ép@x», or 
Epony avrovs). 
You cannot do it too Doing it you will not anti- 
soon. ge cipate (ovx av gPavors). 
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wi dy 2 not do it dt 93. a godvor more ; 


78. He held his tongue, as 
supposing that all 
knew. 

79. (§ 43.) You act strange- 
ly in giving us, &c. 

80. They pronounced her 
happy, &c. in hav- 
ang such children. 

They have armséo de- 
Send themselves 


with. 
81. First of all (259). 


82. (§ 44.) From some of 
the cities. — 


Somewhere. 
Sometimes. 
83. I feel thankful to you 
for coming. 
85. They destroyed every 
thing of value. 


85. (§ 45.) Such a man as 
O 


you. 

(Of) such a man as 
you are. 

por men like us... 
© make astonishing 
progress. 
¢ jPresingly misera- 


He held his tongue, as (0¢) 
all men knowing it (acc. 
or gen.) . 

You do a strange thing, 
who give us, &c. 

They pronounced her hap- 
py, &c. what children 
she had. (258. b). 

They have arms with 
which they will defend 
themselves. 

First among the (é czoi¢ 
NOOTOS—RQWTY,  MWECTOL, 
&ec. 

From the cities there is 
which. 

[‘ which’ in same case as 
‘ cities.’ 

There is where. 

There is when. 

Iknow you gratitude, for 
what (a? wv) you came. 

They destroyed if there 
was anything of value 


(et zt, &C.) 
e tad \ > # 
6 olog ov avrg. 
otov cov avdooc, S&C. 


toig otal (Or olor seg) piv. 
To advance @avpactor 
oo09. | 


Savpasing wo aPAL0¢. 


86. 


87. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 
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ENGLISH. 


(§ 46.) There was 
nobody whom he 
did not answer. 

He answered every 


y: 
Especially. 


As fast as they could. 


. (S 47.) Iam able. 


t is possible. 

Are adapted for cut- 
ting. 

Am of a character 


to... 
. Eighteen. 


90. 


Far from it. 


Am 
Is to be. 


(§ 48.) Be sure to be... 


Take care to do it. 


(§ 49.) I fear that I shall. 


I fear that I shall not. 
What prevents us 

from...? 

To prevent them from 
coming. 

(§ 50.) Thad a narrow 
escape from death. 

I had a narrow escape. 


(§ 51.) Immediately on 
is arrival. 


GREEK. 
Nobody whom he did not 
answer. 

[‘nobody under the 
government of ‘an- 
swered ;’ dor, who.| 

Both otherwise and also 
(@Adong ve xc). 

As they had speed. 

Oldg 78 eiut. 

Oloy £8 Sots. 

Are such as to cut. 


Am such as to... 
Twenty wanting two (283. 
d) 


rollov Seiy. 
mr00 4 1ereaeat (when ‘am 
7 aan to be’=‘am in- 
HMN tended to be.’ 
That (6am¢) you shall be 
[‘see’ understood. ] 
Take care how (62mg) you 
shall do it. 
I fear pi... (subj. or fut. 
indic.) 
a By OU... 
si sunodoy py ovgt..; With 
infin. 
To prevent them py sdeis. 


Icame nage puxgdr to die. 

I escaped by a little (1ag 
ddiyor). 

Immediately having ar- 
rived (abBug 7x07). 
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ENGLISH. GREEK. 
As soon as we ar (Immediately being born 
From our very birth. (sbdv¢ yeropev04). 
96. (§ 52.) What posses- Having suffered what, do 
ses you to do this? you do this? (zé 2afor ;) 
What induces youto Having learnt what, do 
do this? you do this? (2é nado» ;) 
97. (319.) To be wholly Loo», 
wrapt up in this? moog tovty Odog elves. 
98. T’o be consistent 
with. 


(1)4 * “ like. 
“ character- 
istic of. 
(2) Tobeonaman’s 
side. elvas 2Q0¢ tIVv0G. 
To make for a 
he f man. 
“ be fora man’s 
(3) interest. 
“ good for a 
man. 
99. By what conduct. Doing what. 
With what view. Wishing what. 
100. (§ 57.) He went and 
gave (when used , 
contemptuously or He géeow gave. 
indignantly). 


QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 


Oss. Words in sMALL CAPITALS are to be translated into Greek. 


§ 1.—1. What is the difference between the imperf. and the 
aor.? [The Aorist is used of momentary and single actions: the 
Imperfect of continued and repedted ones.] 2. What English tense 
does the aor. most nearly answer to? [Our perfect indefinite 
(the perf. formed by inflexion).] 3. Is the aor. ever used for the 
perf.? [Yes,* when the connection of the past with the present 
is obvious from the context.] 4. Where is a governed gen. often 
placed? [Between an article and its noun.] 5. How do you - 
render oi mgarzovteg¢? [Those who do.] 6. To what is the 
artic. with a participle equivalent? [To a personal or demon- 
strative pronoun with a relative sentence. | 

§ 2.—7. Do proper names ever take the artic.? [Yes.] 
8. When? [When they are the names of persons well known.]} 
9. When is a proper name generally without the art.? [When 
it is followed by a description which has the article.] 10. Is 
there an indef. art. in Greek? [No.] 11. By what pron. may 
‘a? sometimes be translated? [By tig.] 12. When? [When 
we might substitute ‘a certain’ for ‘a.’] 13. Which generally 
has the art., the subject or the predicate (i.e. the nom. before or 
the nom. after the verb)? [The subject. ] 

§ 3.—14. Your suave. [0 a0 Bovdog.] 15. Is the art. ever 
equivalent to a poesessive pron.? [Yes, when it is quite obvious 
whose the thing in question is.} 16. When must the pronouns 
be used? [Whenever there is any opposition (az, when mine is 
opposed to yours or any other person’s)]. 17. When an adj. 
without the article stands before the art. of the substantive, from 
what does it distinguish that substantive? [F\vom itself under 
other circumstances.] 18. My FATHER AND MY FRIEND’s. [6 
Ends matio, xat 6 tov gidov.] 


#* And even for the pluperfect. 
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§ 4.—19. Tue son or Pamir. [6 ®idinnov: vids, son, un- 
derstood. ] 20. Inro Pamirs country. [eo tz Dilinnov: 
yoour, country, understood.] 21. How does it happen that the 
article often stands alone? [In consequence of the omission of 
a@ noun or participle.] 

§ 5.—22. What is often equivalent to an adjective? [An 
adverb with the article.} 23. Tne MEN oF oLp. [oi mcéAat, the 
long ago men. | 

§ 6.—24. How did the Greeks express ‘she hasa very beau- 
tiful head?’ [She has the head very beautiful.] 25. Distin- 
guish between zo xaddv and ta xada. [20 xadov, is: ‘the 
beautiful, ‘the honorable, in the abstract ; beauty. ta xadd, 
are: beautiful (or honorable) things ; whatever things are beau- 
tiful ; what is beautiful ; or simply, beautiful things.] 26. How 
is the first pers. pl. of the subj. often used? [In exhortations. ] 
27. What is ‘not’ in an exhortation of this kind? [47.] 28. How 
may the infin. become (virtually) a declinable substantive? [By 
being used with the article.] 29. Do abstract nouns and names 
of materials generally take the art.? [Yes] 30. When does a 
noun (whether sing. or plur.) always take the art.? [Whena 
whole class, or any individual of that class, is meant. ] 

§ 7.—31. 6 wev—o 82: of pév—oi 8¢. [(this—that ; the 
one—the other) (these—those ; some—others.)] 32. How does 
6 8¢ stand once in a narrative? [For but or and he or it: the 
article being here a pronoun.1 33. How xai 6¢? [For ‘and 
he: but only when the reference is to a person.}, 34. When is 
avtds self? [avzdg is ‘self? when it stands in the nom. without 
a substantive, or in any case with one.] 35. When is it him, her, 
it, &c.? [avedg is him, her, it, &c. in an oblique case without a 
substantive.] 36. When is avzdg same? [0 avtog is ‘the 
same.| 37. Does avrog standing alone in an oblique case, ever 
mean 6elf? [Yes, when it is the Sirst word of the sentence. | 

§ 8.—38. Does a noun with ovros, 608, éxeivoc, take the art, 
or not? [Yes.] 39. Where does the pron. stand? [Either be- 
fore the article, or after the noun.] 40. What does wag in the 
sing. mean without the art.? [(‘ each,’ ‘ every.’]}—what with the 
art.? [‘the whole? ‘all.’] 

§ 9.—41, In the reflexive pronouns (¢uavtov, &c.) is the av- 
gos emphatic? [No.] 42. How must thyself (in acc.) be trans- 
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lated when it is emphatic? [avrdg must precede the pronoun, 
avtoy oé, &c.] 43. How do you translate ‘own’ when it is em- 
phatic ? [By the genitive of the reflexive pronouns éuavrov, 
CEeavron, savrod. J—how hie, theirs, &c.? [By the gen. of av- 
z0¢.] 44. Does savzov ever stand in a dependent sentence for 
the nom. of the principal one? [Yes.] 45. What pronouns are 
often used instead of a case of évzov, to express, in a dependent 
clause, the subject of the principal sentence? [The simple av- 
ZO», OF &, (08, ol,—ogeic, amas, &c.)] 46. Is ov ever simply 
reflexive in Attic prose ? [No.*] 47. To what Attic prose- 
writer are the forms, ov, @ confined? [To Plato.] 

§ 10.—48. How is the neuf. plur. of an adjective, standing 
without a noun, generally translated into English? [By the 
singular.] 49. How ie the neut. art. with a gen. case, used? [To 
denote any thing that relates to, or proceeds from, the thing in 
question.] 50. How are neut. adjectives often used? [Adverb- 
tally.} 51. When is the neut. singular generally used adverb- 
tally? [When the adj. is of the comparative degree.) 52. When 
the new. plur.? [When the adjective is of the superlative de- 
gree.] 53. Does a predicative adjective ever not agree in gen- 
der with the substantive it refers to? [Yes; when the assertion 
is made of a class or general notion; not of a particular thing. ] 
54, In what gender do modvc (nléws, nieiorog) and npovs 
stand, when followed by a gen.? [In the gender of the gen. that 
follows them. } 

§ 11.—55. In what number does the verb generally stand, 
when the nom. is a neut. plur.? [In the singular.] 56. What 
exception is there? [When persons or living creatures are epok- 
en of.] 57. Mention some predicates with which the copula is 
very often omitted ? 

(aEtog and zadenor, Gets, wpa, poovdos, avcyxn, 

6zdt0, and dvvatog (with its opposite word), and éroipuoc.) 

§ 12.—58. Do the moods of the aor. refer to past time? [No.] 
59. How do the moods of the aor. differ from the moods of the 
present? [The moods of the aorist express momentary actions ; 


* That is, od, , &c. is not used by prose-writers in a principal sen- 
tence, to exprese the subject of such sentence: its place is in a de- 
pendent or accessory clause, to express the subject of the principal 
clause. 
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those of the present, continued ones.] 60. Does the part. of the 
aor. refer to pasttime? [Yes.] 61. Are the moods of the aor. 
rendered by the pres, in English? [Yes.] 62. When py for- 
bids, what moods does it take? [7 when it forbids, takes the 
imperative of the present, the subjunctive of the aorist.] 63. 
What is the difference between 7 with imperat. pres. and py 
with the subj. aor.? [With the subj. aor. a definite single act is 
forbidden; with imper. pres. a course of action. The tmperat., 
therefore, often forbids a man to do what he has already begun.] 
64. Of what tense is the opfative the regular attendant? [The 
optative is the regular attendant of the historical tenses.") 65. 
What mood is the subj. after a pres. or fut. turned into, when in- 
stead of the pres. or fut. an historical tense is used? [The opta- 
tive.] 66. When do the particles and pronouns, which go with 
the indicative in direct narration, take the optative? [The parti- 
cles and pronouns which go with the indicative in direct, take 
the optative in oblique narration.t| 

§ 13.—67. How i is an assertion modified by the use of a», or 
in Epic poetry xz, xé». [ay gives an expression of contingency 
and mere possibility to the assertion. ] 68. What is the principal 
use of &»? [The principal use of av is in the conclusion of a 
hypothetical sentence.] 69. When a» stands in a sentence 
which is not hypothetical, to what does it often refer? [Toan 
implied condition. J 70. What particles are formed by the addi- 
tion of & ay to el, ore, éneidn 2 [éav, 79, dv,—oray, exerday. | 71, 
How is ay =e ay distinguished from thesimple av? [av= éas, 
ei av, regularly begins the sentence.] 72. What are the two 
meanings of e? [ed is ‘if: but like our ‘if? it is often used for 
‘whether.’ ] 


HypoTHeETIcaL PROPOSITIONS. 


73. 1) How is possibility without any expression of uncertain- 
tainty, expressed ? [¢¢ with indic. in both clauses.t] 


* Or: ‘Historicum sequitur tempus modus optativus.’ 

+ This is the general rule: but the indicative is frequently used in 
oblique narration. 

t The consequent clause may have the Imperative. 
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74, 2) How is uncertainty with the prospect of decision ex- 
pressed? [By éa» with subjunctive in the conditional, and the 
indic. (generally the future) in the consequent clause.*] 

75. 3) How ts uncertainty expressed, when there is no such 
accessory notion (as the prospect of decision)? [By ef with the 
optative in the conditional clause, and ay with the optative in the 
consequent clause. ] 

76. 4) How is impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so, 
expressed? [e¢ with imperfect or aorist indic. in the conditional 
clause; &» with imperf. or aorist indic. in the consequent clause. ] 
77. When is the imperfect used in this form of proposition? [For 
present time, or when the time is quite indefinite.] 78. Can the 
condition refer to past time, the consequence to present? [Yes.] 
79. Which clause hae a», the conditional or the consequent clause ? 
[The consequent clause. ] 

§ 14.—80. To what is the optat. with &» equivalent? [The 
optative with a» is equivalent to our may, might, would, should, 
&c.| 81. By what may the oplat. with ay often be translated ? 
[The optative with ay is often translated by the fucure.] 82. 
What force does ay give to the infin. and participle? [The 
same force that it gives to the optalive.| 83. To what then isan 
infinitive with a» nearly equivalent? [To an infinitive future. ] 
84. After what verbs is the future frequently so expressed ? 
[ After verbs of hoping, thinking, trusting, praying, knowing, con- 
fessing, &c., when a condition is expressed or implied. } 

§ 15. —85. What mood do the compounds of a»,f and rela- 
tives with a» regularly take? [The subjunctive.] 86. What 
changes take place, if any, when these compounds or relatives 
with ay come into connection with past time, or stand in oblique 
narration ? [They either remain unchanged, or the simple 
words—a, Ore, éetdy: O¢, Ootls, Oooy, &c.—take their place 
with the optative.] 87. To what Latin tense does the aor. sub- 
junc. answer, when it stands with the compounds of a», or with 
relatives and av? [To the Latin future perfect, fulurum ex- 
actum. | 

§ 16.—88. How is what often happened, in past time, expres- 


* The consequent clause may have the Imperative. 
+ That is, dav, grav, éxecdév, &c. 
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sed?* [By the optative.] 89. What mood and particles would 
be used to express this sort of indefinite frequency for pres. or fut. 
time? [The relatives with ay and compounds of @y.] 90. What 
force does &» thus give to o¢ and other relatives ? [The force of 
our —ever, —soever. ] 

§ 17.—91. What mood is used in doubting questions? [The 
subjunctive.] 92. After what verbs is it sometimes thus used ? 
[After Bovder; Péeig; odx Exon or ol8a, an0ea, tomra, Cyto. | 

§ 18.—93. When conditional propositions depend on another 
verb, in what mood will the consequent clause stand? [In the 
infinitive.] 94. What will stand in a dependent consequent clause 
for nowjoo? [nowjoev.J]—for novi av, éxoiovy av? [noreiy 
&y.]—for rojo &», éxoince &v? [woizou &v.J—for nenot- 
HHO cy, exercomnxery Kv? [nEnoinxéeres cy] 

§ 19.—95. Does ov or uy deny independently and directly ? 
[od.] 96. When should not be translated by w7? [My is used 
in prohibitions ; with conditional particles; and particles expres- 
sing intention or purpose.] 97. When do Ooze, onote, take py? 
[When ‘when’ implies a condition.] 98. Is ov or wy used after 
Ott, 0g, éxet, exei8y? [od.] 99. Is ov or py used (generally) to 
express the opinions of another person in oblique narration? [ov.] 
100. How should you determine whether ovdetc, ovdé, &c. are to 
be used, or pdeig, unde? [Wherever ‘not’ would be translated 
by uy, we must use not ovdeis, ovde, &c., but uydeis, unde, &c.] 
101. How must the positive adverbs and pronouns generally be 
translated into Greek in negative propositions? [By the corres- 
ponding negative forms.t] 

§ 20.—102. Are the verbals in rz0¢ act. or pass.? [ Passive. ] 
103. What case of the agent do they govern? [The dative.] 
104. What case of the object? [The same case as the verbs from 
which they come.] 105. To what are these verbals in zéog 
equivalent, when they stand in the newt. with the agent, in the 


* Hermann properly observes, that the optat. does not itself express 
the repetition of the act, but only carries with it the notion of indefinite. 
ness, the repetition being marked by the other verb, e. g. either a fre- 
quentative verb, or the imperf. or pluperf. tense (which both express 
duration), or by an aorist with rodddms, S&c. 

+ Thus for either—or ; anywhere, at any time, any thing, we must 
use neither—nor ; nowhere; never; nothing, &c. Rule 110, as a gen- 
eral assertion, is absurd. 
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dat., omitted ? [To the participle in dus used in the same way.] 
106. When may they be used in agreement with the object? 
[When formed from transitive verbs.] 107. Express e You 
SHOULD CULTIVATE \VIRTUE,” i in two ways, with 1 eORTEOS | and age 
ty. [aoxnzéoy tori cot try ogerny, or doxnréa sori coun agetn. | 
108. What peculiarities are there in Attic Greek with respect to 
the use of these verbals? [The newt. plur. is used as well as the 
neut. sing. The agent is sometimes put in the accus. as well as 
the object] 109. Render meaty éoziy ave, and meLoreov 
éoziy avzov. [meotéov éotivy avtov, we must persuade him. 
MELOTEOY EGTLY AUT, we must obey hin. ] 

§ 21.—110. What verbs govern two accusatives ? [Verbs of 
taking away from, teaching, concealing, asking, putting on or off, 
take two accusatives. ] 

§ 22.—111. What case does the acc. after the active verb 
become, when the act. verb is turned into the passive? [The nom. ] 
112. When the act. verb governs two accusatives, may either of 
them (and if'so, which ?) remain after the pass. verb? [The acc. of 
the person becomes the nom. ; that of the thing continues to be 
the object of the passive verb, as in Latin.] 113. May the daft. 
of the act. become the nom. of the passive? [Yes; sometimes. } 
114. Will the acc. after the act. then remain as the acc. after the 
passive? [Yes.] 115. Render (éyo) neniozevpas tovto. [I am 
entrusted with this: or, I have had this entrusted to me.] 116, 
Do intrans. verbs ever take an acc.? and, if so, when? [Intransi- 
tive verbs take an acc. of a noun of kindred meaning ; and some- 
times of one that restricts the general notion of the verb to a par- 
ticular instance. | 

§ 23.—117. Does the acc. ever follow an adj.? [Yes.] 118. 
What prepos. might be supposed omitted? [xara, as to.} 119. 
What acc. is sometimes found with verbs that do not properly 
govern the acc.? [The accus. of the newt. pronoun.] 120. How 
is the duration of time expressed? [By the accusative.] 121. 
How is the distance of one place from another expressed ? [By 
the accusative. ] 

§ 24.—122. What case do partitives, &c. govern ? [Partitives, 
numerals, superlatives, &c. govern the genitive.] 123. What 
case do adverbs of time and place govern? [The genitive.] 124, 
What case expresses the material out of which a thing is made, 
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and such other properties, corcumstances, &c. as we should ez- 
press by ‘of’? [The genitive.] 125. Can ‘once a day’ be trans- 
lated literally ? [No: it must be, ‘once the day.’] 126. How does 
the gen. stand after possessive pronouns ? [In a kind of apposition 
to the personal pronoun implied.] 127. How does the gen. stand 
alone, or after interjections? [The gen. is used alone, or after in- 
terjections, as an exclamation. | 

§ 25.—128. What case do verbal adjectives, in rx0¢, &c., with 
a trans. meaning govern? [The genitive.] 129. What case do 
verbs relating to plenty, want, value, &c., govern? [The genitive.] 
130. What case do verbs relating to the eenses govern? [The 
genitive.] 131. What exception is there? [Verbs that denote 
sight, which take the acc.] 132. By what prepos., understood, 
might the gen. sometimes be supposed governed? [By évexa, on 
account of.| 133. After what verbs does the gen. frequently 
stand in this way? [After words compounded witha privative.] 

§ 26.—134. Mention two large classes of verbs that govern 
the gen. [Most verbs that express such notions as freeing from, 
keeping off from, ceasing from, deviating or departing from, &c. 
govern the gen. Most verbs that express remeinbering or for- 
getting; curing for or despising ; sparing ; aiming at or desir- 
ing ; ruling ovér or excelling ; accusing of or condemning, &c. 
govern the genitive ; but not without many exceptions. | 

§ 27.—135. What case does xazaytyyaoxe (condemn) take 
of the charge or punishment? and what case of the person? 
[xazaytyyooxe has accus. of the charge or punishment ; gen. of 
person.] 136. May we say, tovro xatyyoosizat avrov, this is 
laid to hie charge? [Yes.] 

§ 28.—137. In what case does the price or valuestand? [The 
price or value is put in the genitive.] 138. In what case is the 
thing for which we exchange another, put? [The thing for 
which we exchange another is put in the genitive.} 139. What 
case of a noun of time answers to when? and what to since or 
within what time? [The gen.] 140. In what case is the part by 
which a person is led, got hold of, &c., put? [The gen. expresses 
the part by which a person leads, tukes, or gets hold of any thing. ] 

§ 29.—141. In what case is the thing with which another is 
compared, put when 7, than, is omitted? [In the genitive. | 142. 
How is ‘greater than ever’ expressed ? [By using avzog before 
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the gen. of the reflexive pronoun.] 143. How is ‘too great? ex- 
pressed? [To great, &c. is expressed by the comparative with 7 
xara before a substantive ; 7 ore before a verd in the infinitive. | 
144. STILL GREATER: MUCH GREATER? [éze peaiCwv: odd 
peitoor. ] 

§ 30.—145. How are two comparatives, joined together by 
7, to be translated ? [By more than, or rather than, with the pos- 
itive.| 146. By what words are superlatives strengthened? [By 
0g, Ozt, Org, y, &c.] 147. What force have 8 tig xai GAAOS, 
si quis alius, and elg av7o0, unus omnium maxime? [The force of 
wuperlatives.] 148. What case do megizzdg, and adjectives in 
-wldowos, govern? [The genitive. ] 

§ 31.—149. What does the dat. express? [The person ¢o or 
for whom a thing isdone.] 150. What words does it follow? 
[Words that express union or coming together, and those that 
express likeness or identity.] 151. In what case is the instru- 
ment, &c. put? [The instrument, the manner, and the cause, are 
put in the dative.] 152. In what case is the definite time-when 
put? {In the dative.] 153. Does the dat. ever express the agent? 
[Yes.] 154. After what words is this most common? [After 
the perfect pass. and verbals in zéo¢, t0¢.] 155. What case do 
verbs of reproaching take, besides a dat. of the person? [Verbs 
of reproaching, &c. take acc. of the thing, as well as dat. of per- 
gon, especially when it is a neut. pronoun. | 

§ 32.—156. What does the middle voice denote? [That the 
agent does the action upon himself; or for his own advantage ; 
or that he gets it done for his own advantage.] 157. What are 
the tenses that have the middle meaning when the verb has it at 
all? [Pres., imperf., perf., and pluperf. of the passive form; 
and the futures ang aorists mid.}] 158, Has the aor. 1. of the 

. form ever a mid. meaning? [Yes.] 

§ 33.—159. What verbs of the middle form must be con- 
sidered simply as deponents? [Middle forms, of which there is 
no active:| 160. Mention some aor. 1. pass. with mid. meaning. 
[xarexdidyy (¢). annliayny, énegaimdny, épopydny, zxoupy- 
Oxy, noxyOny.| 161. Mention some fut. 1. mid. with pass. mean- 
ing. [cedyoouer, duodoyjoouat, pudatopat, Feepopet.] 162, 
How is ‘ by,’ to express the agent after the pass. verb, translated 7 
[By to with gen.; also by naga and nog with gen.] 
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§ 34.—163. What signification does the perf. 2. (commonly — 
called perf. mid.) prefer? [The intrans. signif.] 164, Has it ever 
the pure reflexive meaning of the middle? [No.] 

§ 35.—165. What does the fut. 3. express? [A future action 
continuing in its effects.] 166. What notions does it express be- 
sides that of a future action continuing in tts effects? [The 
speedy completion of an action, or the certainty of its completion.] 
167. What verbs have the fut. 3. for their regular future? [Those 
perfects that are equivalent to a present with a new meaning: 
€. g. usurnuce, xextnpcs.] 168. What answers to the fut. 3. in 
the active voice? [comes with perf. participle.] 169. What is 
generally preferred to the opt. and subj. of the perf. ; [The perf. 
part. with etyy or o.] 170. In what verbs is the imperat. perf. 
principally used? [In those verbs whose perfects have the mean- 
ing of a present: péuvyoo, &c.] 171. What does the 3 pers. 
imperat. of the perf. pass. express? [It is a atrong expression 
for let it be done, &c.|° 172. How is a wish expressed in Greek ? 
[e’Ge with the optative—the optative alone—or agedor,” ec, 2, 
alone, or with et Ge, ai yég or og, and followed by the infinitive.] 
173. What mood and tense are used with é(e, if the wish has not 
been, and now cannot be, realized? [The indic. of aorist or im- 
perf. according as the time to which the wish refers is past or 
present. | 

§ 36.—174. Mention a use of the infinitive that the Greek and 
English have, but the Latin has not. [It is used to express the 
purpose.] 175. What does the particle ooze express? [A con- 
sequence.| 176. How is so—as to expressed? [So—as to; wore 
with infinitive.] 177. How is so—that expressed? So—that; 
wore with infinitive or indicative. ] 

§ 37.--178. What does the infin. with the article in the gen. 
express? [The infinitive with the article ih the gen. sometimes 
denotes a motive or purpose.]| 179. When the infin. has a subject 
of its own, in what case does it regularly stand? [In the accusa- 
tive.] 180. What prepos. with the injin. is equivalent to a sen- 
tence introduced by because? [8id.] 181. When is the subject 
of the infinitive generally not expressed? [When the subject of 
the infinitive belongs to, and is expressed with, the former verb.] 


* Deduit. 
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182. When the subject of the infin. is omitted, because expressed 
with the former verb, in what case is the noun after the infin. 
generally put? [In the same case that the subject of the infini- 
tive stands in in the other clause.| 183. What is this construction 
called? [ Attraction. ] 

38.—184. May attraction take place when the infin. is in- 
troduced by the art. or moze? [Yes] 

§ 39.—185. What kind of sentences may be translated into 
Greek by a participle? [Relative sentences, and sentences in- 
troduced by when, after, if, since, because, although, &c.] 186. 
How may the English participial substantive, under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, often be translated? [By a participle in 
agreement.] 187. How may the first of two verbs connected by 
and, often be translated into Greek? [By a participle. ] 

.  §40.—188. What participle often expresses a purpose? 

[The participle of the future often expresses a purpose.] 189. 
Mention some verbs that take the participle where we should use 
the infin., a participial substantive, or ‘ that. [Many verbs that 
signify emotions, perception by the senses, knowledge, recollection, 
cessation or continuance, &c., take the participle, where we should 
use the infinitive mood, the participial substantive, or ‘ that.’] 

§ 41.—190. By what are g@avw, come, or get before, and 
AavOc100, am concealed, generally rendered? [By adverbs.] 
191. Mention the adverbs and phrases by which AavPavo may 
be rendered. [ Without knowing it ; unconsciously, unknown to 
myself; without being observed ; secretly; without being seen or 
discovered.] 192. How may 1a&oy be rendered? [By secretly, 
without being observed, seen, &c.] 193. How mPaoag or avvoas ? 
[ Quickly ; at once, immediately.) 194. When gOdvo and dar Pdéve0 
are translated by adverbs, how must the participles with which 
they are connected, be translated? [By verbs.] 


(Genitive Absolute, &c.) 


§ 42.--195. Which case is put absolutely in Greek? [The 
genitive.] 196. What does the participle, put absolutely, express ? 
[The time, or generally any such relation to the principal sen- 
tence, as we should express by when, after, since, as, because, 
though, if, &c.] 197. In what case do the participles of imper- 
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sonal verbs stand absolutely ? [In the nominative; of course 
without a noun, and in the neuter gender. ] 1986. When the time 
relates toa person, what construction is used instead of the gen. 
absolute ? [ent is then generally expressed.] 199. How isa 
motive, which is attributed to another person, generally expres- : 
sed? [By the particle og with the gen. or acc. absolute. ] 


(The Relative.) 


$ 43.—200. What does the relative often introduce? [A 
cause, ground, motive, or design of what is stated.] 201. What 
use of the relative is less common in Greek than Latin? [That 
of merely connecting a sentence with the one before it.] 202. In 
which clause is‘the antecedent often expressed? [In the relative 
clause.] 203. Where does the relat. clause often stand, when 
this is the case? [Before the principal clause.] 204. With what 
does the relative often agree in case? [With the antecedent in 
the principal clause.] 265. What is this called? [Attraction of 
the Relative.| 206. When the relative is attructed, where is the 
antecedent often placed? [In the relative clause, but in the case 
in which it would stand in the principal clause. ] 

§ 44.--207. In such a sentence as “the fear, which we call 
bash fulness,” should which agree with fear or with bashfulness? 
[With bashfulness.| 208. Explain gory of. [It is equivalent to 
évot, some, and may be declined throughout.] 209. What is the 
Greek for sometimes? [éartv 0 ote. ]--somewhere? [gor onov.] 
210. What is the English of ég q or éq gre? [ On condition 
that. J—of &v8 09? [ Because, for.]—of ei tio? [ Whosoever ; ; 
et rt, whatsoever.] 211. By what parts of the verb is ép @ or 
gre followed? [By the future indic. or the injin.] 


§ 45.--212. Give the English of rov ofov cov av8ge¢. [Of 
such a man as you.] 213. How may this construction be ex- 
plained ? [av3pog rotovzov, olog ov ei.) 214. What words does 
Oo0¢ follow, when it has the meaning of very? [Such words as 
Gauvpaotes, neioros, dpFovos, &c. | 

§ 46.—215. What is the construction of ovdsg dort ov? 


¢€ 
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[The declinable words are put under the immediate government 
of the verb. ] 

_ § 47.--216. What tenses follow pedo in the infin.? [The 
future, present, or aorist.) 217. Which infin. is the mast common 
after w#AAoo, and which the least ? [The future infin. is the most, 
the aorist the least common. | 

§ 48.—218. What mood or tense follows oe, when it re- 
lates to the future? [The subj. or the fidure indic.] 219. May it 
retain them in connection with past time? [Yes.] 220. Is the 
verb on which omeg¢ &c. depends, ever omitted ? [ye es : the con- 
struction is equivalent to an energetic imperative : s—ogu or Opate 
may be supplied.] 221. With what mood or tense is ov uy used? 
[With the fut. indic. or aor. subj.] 222. In what sense ? [As an 
emphatic prohibition or denial.] 223. According to Dawea, 
what aorists were not used in the subj. with ong and ov py? 
[The subjunctive of the aor. 1. act. and mid.] 224. Is this rule 
correct? [No.] 225. What is Buttmann’s opinion? [That the 
subj. of the aor. 2. was employed with a kind of predilection, and 
that, when the verb had no such tense, the fut. indic. was used 
in preference to the subj. of the aor. 1.] 

§ 49.—226. How is pq used after expressions of fear, &c.? 
[With the subjunctive or indic.] 227. When is the indic. with 
yey used inexpressions of fear? [When the speaker wishes to 
intimate his conviction that the thing feared, &c. has or will really 
come to pass.] 228. How does it happen that yg ov sometimes 
stands with a verb in the subjunctive, but without a preceding 
verb? [The notion of Sear i is often omitted before yey ov, the verb 
being then generally i in the subj.] 229. After what kind of ex- 
pressions is «7 ov used with the infin.? [After many negative 
expressions.]* 239. Is it ever used with the participle or infin. ? 
and, if 80, when? [uy ov is sometimes used with the participle 
and with woze and infin., after negative expressions. | 

§ 50.—231. When is yey used with relative sentences, parti- 
ciples, adjectives, &c.? [Whenever the negative does not di- 
rectly and simply deny an assertion with respect to some particu- 
lar mentioned person or thing.] 232. Does the infin. generally 
take uy or ov? [j7.] 233. When does it take ov? [When 
opinions or assertions of another person are stated in sermone ob- 


# See 293. g” (2) (3). 
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liquo.] 234. When should y7 follow wore? and when ov? 
[With ooze, the infinitive takes uy, the indicative ov.] 

§ 51.—235. What case do some adverbs govern? [The 
same case as the adjectives from which they are derived.] 
236. How is o¢ sometimes used? [As a preposition= sooc.] 
237. When only can og be used as a prepos.? [It is only joined 
to persons.] 238. What mood do apy, péyet, Emo, Eate take ? 
[The subj. or opt. when there i is any uncertainty ; the indic. when 
not.] 239. Does agty av g1Ge relate to the past or the future? 

To the future. | 240. How is before . I came’ expressed ? [mer 
7] &lGeiv eus: now elGeiv sud: or mol qADov éyoi.] 241. Ie 7 
ever omitted before the infin. after zocv? [Yes; in Attic Greek 
nearly always. ] 

§ 52.—242, In what kind of questions is age generally 
used ? [In questions that imply something of uncertainty, doubt, 
or surprise.] 243. What interrog. particles expect the answer 
‘Yes?? [The answer | Yes’ is expected by,—ag ov; 7 yao; 
ov; ovxovy; aldo te 3] 244. What expect the answer ‘ No’? 
[The answer ‘ No’ is expected by,—dgo. Uys 7 mov; num Sorte? 
py or pov ;] 245. What particles give an ironical force to ov? 
[37, 39 wov.] 246. Does ov expect ‘yes? or ‘no’ for answer? 
[ov expects yes ; un, no.) 247. In what kind of questions are 
siza, émeita used? [Such as express astonishment and dis- 
pleasure. ] 248. What words are used asa simple interrog. par- 
ticle? [ado ai 7.] 249. Render vf nadev ;—zi paBosr 5 
[zé nado»; what possesses you to... &c.1—ti watery ; what 
induces you to . . &e.? 

$ 53.—250. What are the proper forms of pronouns and 
adverbs for indirect questions? [Those which are formed from 
the direct interrogatives by the prefixed relative syllable o—.]} 
251. Are the simple interrogatives ever used in indirect ques- 
tions? [Yes.] 252. Are the relatives ever so used? [Yes; 
but very seldom.] 253. When the person addressed repeats the 
question, what forms does he use? [The forms beginning with 
o—.] 254. When the pron. or noun is the acc. after one verb, 
and the nom. before the next, which case is generally omitted ? 
[The nominative. ] 

§ 54.—255. By what particles are direct double questions 
asked ? [By m0zegor, or rotega,—7, less commonly by dga—j.] 
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256. By what particles are indirect double questions asked? 
[eive—eize, si—7, noregov—i. | 

§ 55.—257. After what verbs is ef used for Ort, that? [Af- 
ter Gavpoto, and some other verbs expressive of feelings. | 
258. After what verbs has ef the force of whether? [After verbs 
of seeing, knowing, considering, asking, saying, trying, &c.] 
259. When is é¢» used in this way? [When the question re- 
lates to an expected case that remains to be proved. | 

§ 56.—260. How can an interrogative sentence be con- 
densed in Greek? [By attaching the interrogative to a partici- 
ple, or using it in an oblique case.] 261. What clause may thus 
be got rid of? [A relative clause attached to an interrogative 
one. | 

§ 57.—262. What is 7 u7y? [A solemn form of assevera- 
tion.] 263. When is the propos. ovy omitted? [Before avrg, 
airy, &c. which then= together with, with.] 264. How is éuqo- 
tegoy used? [apgoregoy is used adverbially, or elliptically, by 
the poets, for both ; as well—as, &c.] 265. How augorega? 
[In reference to two words, without being made to conform to 
them in case.] 266. What force has xai, when it refers to &A- 
dog? [The force of especially, in particular.] 267. Explain the 
use of the part. fut. with épyecGar, &c. [foyecPar, (evar, with 
part. fut. is, to be going to, or on the point of.) 268. How is 
gyoo sometimes used with a past partic.? [As an emphatic cir- 
cumlocution.] 269. How is it used with Angeiv, &c.? [éyoo with 
the second pers. of Angeiv, nailer, pAvageiv, &c. is used to make 
a good-humoured observation.] 270. How is gegeyv used in 
‘some expressions? [qégoy appears redundant in some expres- 
sions, but denotes a vehemence of purpose, not altogether free 
Srom blame.] 

§ 58.—271. To what is dixeig eius equivalent? [To d- 
xaoy tory, us, &c.] 272, How is oaov used ? [da0» is used 
elliptically with the infin.] 273. What words are followed by 7? 
[Words that imply a comparison: e. g. pFavew, Siaqepetr, Evav- 
ziog, Sindactos, 10L08, uaeo Bey, moiv.] 274. After what phrases 
is a tense of sotsiy omitted? [After ovdey allo 7—, Ado te 
#—; té dAdo 7—; &c.] 275. By what are a person’s quoted 
words introduced? [By ozt.] 276. How is the aor. used with 
zi ov? [For the present.) 
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Ji adhoc tH Mir lay T Hy copay ZTLUAV 

Oc fergoe oo us TLPOV Polo vue 

G6 Aro trav Snrhiov Topurrpev Irocouge 
" 


z TOV Yptooyv tou/Scoe ace pret a dteril ect 
> 
bfa lec eadloov Mocovec 


Oca Loe Ta Poke tov MeALIOCM moLoDee 
-b6 Bactre vs wv Thegowy T yy PeAdy Yt 45 Te dew avvyro 
Te peo eotw EP ALVE tov 
iy Mw oVTKeb Core tadra 
7$ | ave 


/.- 


Ta tav Yeov Te 

o Firiawer TTPO T YY Wore et Tagrt ol avros 
Chi fe cavew tara dehy page 

Acc ta tavecs TVA TTLQYLLV 

Av Bao mos TOS ogVLY ely ¢ 

0é aeror to vee TAS ki wpa Aa¢ Karhio ras 


t The constructions of xarnyopeiv are very numerous: xarnyopd ood 


rivds and ri OF cé revos and rt; Or cod (and ce) rept rivos; and Kanpyopa 
kara cov. 
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xeiy tiv and tt (also eis, 
moos, negi tive), 138. 
Admire, Savpato, F. M. 
generally, 8. 
Adopt a resolution, Bovdeveo- 
Gat, 190. 
‘Adorn, xoopéo, 206. 
Advance, agozyueéo, 274. 
Affair, rgaypa, zo, 8. 
Affliction, zé8o¢, zo, 150. 
Afford, nagézo, 214. 
After, pera (acc.), 293". 
a long time, da moa- 
Lov xedvov, 270. 
some time, dadinor 
yoovoy, 235. 


270. 
> 
——- our former tears, ex 


— dic yodvov, 


zav npooder Saxevar, 231.) 


the manner of a dog, 
xuvog Sixny, 250. 

Again, avd, 100. 

Against (after to march), 
gi, acc. 24, ig, 259. 

(=in violation of), 

naoa, 299. 

(after commit an 

injury), eig or aegi, with 

acc., 138. 

zoog (acc.), 319. 

-- (after verbs of speak- 
ing, &c.), xara genit., 
274. 

Age (a person’s), yAixia, 7, 
144 


Agreeable, #3v¢, 214. 
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Agreeable: if it is—, ef cos 
Bovdopeve éort, 206. 

Agricultural population, 04 
api viv torres, 278. 

Aid, éntxoveéo, dat., also acc. 
of the thing, 239. 

Aim at, ozoyalopet, gen., 
1&6. 

Alas, gev,—oipor, 144. 

Alexander, *AleEardgos, 24.. 

All, 6 z&s, or nag o—. Pl 
ndvtes. See note on 44, 
46. 


|—— but (as-much-as-not), 


ooo» ov, 125. 

—- day, ava naoay tiv jye- 
gay, 259. 

Alliance. See Form. 

Allow to taste, yevw, 150. 

to be done with im- 
punity, mepuogay (-rdeir, 
-oyes9at), with inf. of 
thing to be prevented ; 
the partic. of a wrong to 
be revenged, 331. See 
note °, 

Almost, ddiyou dey, or odiyou 
only, 283. 

Already, 78, 65. 

Also, xai, 92. 

Although, xaczeo, 175. 


(a.) 
Am able, dvvsapnot (possum), 
87.—oios zé eiust (queo), 
283. See Can. 


t Or olécre (oi6cr’). 
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Am (an) actual murderer, 
avr ozerp eiui, 299. 

—- adapted for, ofeg siut, 
283. 

—- angry with, dgyiConcs, 
dat. 183. &¢ deyis exes, 
270. 

—- ashamed, aioyvvopar, 
239. 

—- at a loss, ézogém, 100. 
[See 98, 99.] 

—- at dinner, denveo, 288. 

—- at enmity with, 3¢ &- 
Boas yiyvecGai rin, 270. 

—- at leisure, cyolato, 112. 

——at liberty. See 249. 6. 

—- awake, éyenyoga, 193. 

—- aware, part ave (7), 239. 


(b.) 
Am banished, gevyew, 270. 
—- broken, xazéeya, 193. 
—- by nature, réguxa, igus, 


214. 
(c.) 


Am come, 7x, with mean- 
ing of perf. 206. 

—~- commander, orgarnyéo, 
52. 

— confident, z¢zo:8e, 193. 

—- congealed, agnanya, 193. 

—- conscious, ctvoida guav- 
aq, 239. 

—— contemporary with, xe- 
za TOY BLTOY YOOVOY yEVED- 
Gat, 183. 

—- contented with, éyazdéo, 
with aec. or dat., 52, 
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(d.) 

Am dishonoured by, demmuad- 
Comat ngog tivog, 319. : 
—- distant from, azéya, 138. 
—- doing well, ed zpaez0, 8. 
——— ill, xaxng nearre, 


8. | 
(e.) 
Amevidently, &c. See 239. 
(f.) 
Am far from, soddov 880, 
283". 
— fixed, aganya, 193. 


—- fond of, ayanam, 52. 
—- fortunate, svrvyee, 92. 


(8-) 
Am general, orgarnyéo, 52. 
—- glad, 78opa, dat., 20. 
—- going (to), uéldo (aug- 
ment ?), 283". 
—- gone, ofyopas(?), perfect 
meaning, 206. 
—- grateful for, yaguw olde 
(gen. of thing, dat. of 
pers.), 222. [for of8a, see 
73.] 


(h.) 
Am here, adgeuut, 52. 
(i.) 
Am I1...? (in doubtful 


questions) 137, note e. 
—- ill (of a disease), xayuve 
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(laboro) ; xapovpon, HEX" 
peyxa, Exopoyv, 183. 

— in my right mind, o00- 
pooren, 125. 

—- in a passion or rage, ya- 
Aenaivo, dat., 183. 

—- in safety, é iy tp copadrer 
aiut, 299, 

—- in the habit of perform- 
ing, mgaxtixog (eius), with 
gen. See 149 

33 indignant, LY KYAT ECD, 


— informed of, aic&dvo- 
poe (7), 190. 


(1.) 
~ Am likely, 12220 (2), 283" 
— lost, ozegovpat, 168". r. 


(m.) 
Am mad, paivopon (2), 125. 
—— my own master, éuav- 
zov aint, 162". 4. 


(n.) 
Am named after, dvopa tym 
ént tiv0¢, 288. 
— near, ddiyou deo, OF odé- 
you only, 283". 
——next to, eyount, Len. 
149. d. » you & 
—not a man to, 283. b. 
afraid of, Sa¢6éo 
(acc.), 138. 


(0) 
Am of opinion, vopile, 52. 
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Am of service to, aged 
(acc.), 82. 

a character (to), scui 
oi0s, 283. b. 

— off, otyopos (?), perf. 
meaning, 206. 

—— on my guard, gvdéereo- 
Ga, acc. 190. 

—on his side, siui 2@0¢ 
(gen.), 319. 

—on an equal footing 
with, opotds eips, 227. b. 


(P-) 
Am pained at ddyéo, 20. 
—— persuaded, néinoda, 193. 
—— pleased with, ona, 
dat. 20. 
—— present, azagenu, 52. 
—— produced. See 214. 
—— prosperous, evrvyew, 92. 
—— punished, dixny didovcs, 
or dovvas: gen. of thing ; 
dat. of person by whom, 
228. 


(s.) 
Am safe, é& 2 aoqadei eius. 
—— slow to, &c., oyoly (by 
leisure), with a verb, 112. 
—— suffering (from a dis- 
ease). See ‘am ill of.’ 
—— surprised at, -Savpala 
(F. M.), 8. 
(t.) 
Am thankful for, yagev of8a, 


gen. of thing, 222. For 
oida see 73, note q. 
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Am the slave of, dovdavon, 
dat. 359. 

—- there, ndgeit, 92. 

—— to, uedAo (7), 283". 


(u.) 
Am undone, dima, asodo- 
Le, 193. 
—— unseen by, dar d9dvn (7), 
acc. 154. 


(v.) | 
Am vexed, ay ounces (?) (dat. 
but ézé in construction ex- 

. plained in 19*. c), 20. 


(w.) 

Am wholly wrapt in, mgo¢ 
zov7m odog eiui, 319. 

—— wise (= prudent), cw- 
goovén, 125. 

— with you, adpeu, 92. 

— within a little, oddyov 
dé, 283%. 

—— without fear of, da¢gdzm, 
acc. 138. 

Ambassador, mpéoBvy, 259. 

Ambitious, qiddziuos, 214. 

Among the first, translated 
by apkausvoc (having be- 
gun). See 100. 

And that too, xat zav7a, 206. 

yet, elra, éxeza, 315. 

nevertheless, eiza, ée- 
ga, 315. 

Ancestor, 2gdyovog, 156. 

Animal, Coo», 65. 

Annoy, Avzeéo, Al. 
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Apart, vote, 309. 

Apollo, ‘Ad.ioy (7), 341. 

Appear (with part.), paivo- 
peau, 239. 

Apt to do, or perform, nagax- 
zixdg (gren.), 150. 

govern), aoyixog(gen.), 

150. 


Arbitration, diaz, 132. 

Are there any whom. .? 
269. d. 

Arise, éveigopos (pass.), 193. 

Aris, oma, 168". 

Army, ozoarevua, zo, 24. 

Arouse, éveigo (perf. with 
Attic redupl.), 193. 

Arrange, teoow (later Attic 
tatzo), 96.—xocpin, dia- 
xoouen (tO arrange, with 
a view toa pleasing ap- 
pearance ofelegance,sym- 
metry apt arrangement, 
&c.), 206. 

Arrive, aqixvéoucs (7), 144. 

first, p&jvae (2) ag- 

ixomevos, 242. d. 

, but only, &c., 


358. b. 

Art, céyon, 214. 

As he was, 351. 

— his custom was. 
Custom. 

— many as, ooo, 175. 

possible, oor 
nisiorot, 174. c. 

— silently as possible, oy 
ag avvoror, 174. b. 

— faras they are concerned, 


See 


Answer, anoxgivouas (?),278.| 20 eat trovroig eivat, 206. 
1g 
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INDEX I. 


As far at leastasthisis con-| At. Not at all (ovdey 2). 


250. 

As far as depends on this, 
zovtov ye évexa, 250. 

— as much as any body. 
See 100. 

— the saying is, 76 Aeyope- 
_ 90r, 137. d. 

— possible ( after superla- 
tives), og, ozt, 171. 

— he possibly could, 174, c. 

— fast as they could, Og TH- 
yous elyov, 278. 

— soon as he was born, ev- 
Suc YEvOHEVoG, 309. 

— long as, gore, 306. 

— to, wore, with inf. 5 211. 

— (before partic.), are, are 
87, 242. a. 

Ask, jeounr, aor. 2: égntae 
used for the other tenses, 
73. 

—— for aizéo (two accusa- 
tives), 87. 

Assist in the defence of, Bor- 
Geo, dat. 121. 

Assistance. SeeFly orRun. 

Associate with, outiéo, dat. 
183. 

Assuredly (in protestations), 


7 env, 343. 
(will not), od py, 


Astonished (to be), Gavpaloo 
(F. M.) 

At,319. 

— all, aoyny, OF thy aoxny, 
92, 132. 


cerned, rovrov ye évexa, | — alittle distance, d¢ odcyou, 
27 


— a great distance, da aol- 
Lov, 270 

— any time, zozé. 

— ease about, dagéeir nepi, 


— first, agyopevoc, 235. 

— home, év3ov, 125. 

— last, co relevraior, 34*; 
televtor, 235. 

— least, 7%, 73. 

—once, 707, 65—How to 
translate it by the partic. 
gbacag, or by ovx av gba- 
vos; see 242. e. f. 

— the beginning, dgyopevos, 
235. 

— the suggestion of others, 
on avdpay étepmy, 243, 

Athens, ’A Sivas, 15. 

(O) Athenians, a csdge¢ 
"A Onvaiot, 337. 

Attach great importance to, 
700 nolhov rouiodo, 243. 
—nEgt moddov motioP as OF 
nyo at, 283". 

Attempt, MEIQLOLLL, 12T.— 
(= dare) roducon, 239, 

Attend to, tov vou» nooceyers, 
331. 


——a master, eg &- 
Saoxadov mores, 259. 
Avoid = fly from, pevyas,35. 


BR. 
Bad, xaxog, 20. 
Banished (tobe), pavyew,270. 


INDEX I. 


Banishment, gvy7, 156. 
Barbarian, BegBagos, 132. 
Bare, wilds, 235. 

Bathe, Aovoua, 188 (1). 

Battle, uayy, 73. 

Base, aicyeds, 36. 

Bear, péoew (7), 60.—avéyo- 
poe (= endure) refers to 
our power of enduring 
(labours, insults, &c.), 
214.—toluan (=susti- 
nere), to bear to do what 
requires courage, 239, 
note y. 

Beautiful, xaos, 20. 

Beauty, xa@Adog zo, 8. 

Because (da 20, &c.), 221. 
b. av oy, 267. 

Become, yiyvopas (7), 15. 

Before,t giv or neiv 7, 307. 

= in preference to), 

200 (gen.), 243; avei, gen. 

213. e. 


Beget, yevvao, 239. 
Begin, aeyouat, 100. 
Beginning, e@ez7, 132. 
Behave ill to, xaxa¢ zoreis, 
acc. 35. 
Behold, Sedona, 87. 
Belong to, gen. with efve. 
Belly, yaozye, 7 (7), 235. 
Benefit, agedew (acc.), 82. 
Beseech, d¢ouer, 150, (gen. 
149. b.) dejaopon, &endny. 
Besides, ézi(dat.), 288. aanoe 
(acc.), 299. 


Best r see Good, 35. 
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Bethink myself, georrito, 
288 " 


Between, psraty, 28. 

Beyond, saga (acc.) 299. 

Bid, xedevoo, 112. 

Bird, ogxc. See 15, note g. 

: young—, vsoca0¢,214. 

Birth, yévog, zo, 150. 

Black, pedec, 87. 

Blame, pepqoua, dat., éyxa- 
dew, dat. 183. 

Body, cone, 138. 

Boldly, ¢aé609, part. 331. 

Both auqo, guqorepos. See 


Both—and, xai—xaé, or 78 
—xai, 112. 
Both in other respects—and 
also, adAws te xai, 278. 
Boy, zaig, 15. 
Brave, a@régeios, 175. 
——a danger, xevduvevaty xiv- 
Svvov, 131. d. 
Bread, dezrog, 299. 
Break, dyvupt, xarccyvvpe (7), 
193. 
(alaw), 2ageBaives, 228. 
Breast, orégvov, 19 
Bring, eyo, 341. 
assistance to, énixovgeo, 
dat. also acc. of the thing, 
239. 
forth, zixtoo, (7), 15. 
up, zeepo, 190.—nau- 
deve, 214. 
zeépo relates to physt- 
cal, naideveo to moral 
education: i. e. teéqe 


t How to translate ‘ before’ by g4évw, see 242, d. 
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to the body, navdeto 

to the mind. 

bad news, vedzregor zt 
ayyelieayv, 318. 2. 

Brother, adeAgds, 20. 

Burn out, éxxaio, 341. xavoo, 
&C.—éxavOns. 

But, 8é—(a yey should be in 
the former clause), 38, 
note h. 

— for, ef py dia, with ace. 

126. 
Buy, ayogalo, 163. 
vzo, with gen. 
agent, 326. 
roos, after to be prais- 
ed or blamed by. 

— (=close by), zgés, 319. 

— (=cause), v0, gen. and 
after passive verb, 326. 

— Jupiter, &c. 77 Bia, 97 

zov Mia, 341. 
— the hands of, ta6, gen. 
326. 
—the father’s side, agoc 
nateos, 319. 

— fives, &c., ava mévze, 259. 
—what conduct? 2 dy 
novovytes ; 340. a. 

— compulsion, oa gvayxys, 

326. | 


of 


C. 
Calculate, AoyiTecGoau npdg 
savzov, 319. 
Calumniously: to speak— 
of, AoSoeéopae, dat. 183. 
Can, dvvapar (possum), 87. 
—olog te siut (queo), 283. 


INDEX I. 


The former relates to 
power, the latter to con- 
dition or qualification. 
Aug. of 8vvapar? 

Can; that can be 
taught, 

Capable of being 
taught, . 

Care for, x73opor(gren.), 156. 

Carefully provide for, éeo- 
Ga, gen. 149. d. 

Cares, ggovtidec, 150. 

Carry a man over, zegatovr, 
188 (1). 

Catch (in commission of a 
crime), adioxopot (7), 73, 
note s. 

Cause, «iztov, 100. 

——— to be set before me, 
neoatiGencn, 188. 

Cavalry, inneig (pl. of in- 
revy), 96 

Cease, navopo.of what may 
be only a temporary, 
Anyw of a final cessation, 
at least for thetime. Anya 
terminates the action; 
muvoucne breaks its con- 
tinuily, but may, or may 
not, terminate it. They 
govern gren., 154. 188 (1). 
navopot With partic. 239. 

Certain (a), zéo, 12. d. 

Character: of a—to, elvas 
olog (infin.), 283. 

Charge (enemy), slaves eis, 
sometimes éni, 90. 

with, &yxadeo, dat. 


of pers., acc. of thing, 183. 


daxz0c. 


INDEX I. 


Charge,xaryyogen,tgen.156. 

; prosecute on a—, 

Sioxev, Zen. of crime, 35. 

:am tried on a—, 
gevyety, gen. of crime, 35. 

Chase, &7oa, 154. 

Chastise, xolalo, F’. M., 121. 

Chatter, Aadéo, 288. 

Child, radio», 150. 

Childless, det, 150. 

Choose, aigéouas (7), 190. a. 

: what I choose to 
do, & doxet (nor), 96. See 
Diff. 33. 

Citizen, zodizng (7). 8. 

City, ods, 7. 8.—aorv, 20. 
24. "Aovv refers to the site 
or buildings: noilig tothe 
citizens. Hence déorv 
never means ‘state,’ as 
nohig SO often does. The 
aozy was often an old or 
sacred part of a modi. 

Clever, sogoc, 20. derdg, 214. 

Cleverness, cogia, 24. 

Cling to, éyecPau, gen. 149.d. 

Close by, ézi, dat. 288. noes, 
319. 

Collect, e8eoito, 175. 

Combat, a disorder, étxov- 
eciy voom, 239. 

Come, épyopas (7), 112, note 
b. 


:am,— xo, perf. 
meaning, 206. 

(= be present to as- 
sist), zageivou, 92, 
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Come for this (to effect it), 
ELGeiv Eni rout. 

(to fetch it), 

ELdeiy ent tovto. 

off, anadlarreo (x or 
ano), 154. 

Come on or up, rode, 175. 

next to, éyecdai, gen. 

-: said that he would--, 
Egy 7keev, 91. b, or eine ore 
néot, 205. e. 

Command (an army), ozge- 
tnyio, 52. 

Commence a war, goacPas 
nOlepov 10s, acc. 188. 
Commit, ézizoéno, dat. 132. 
——— a SiN), apagrave (7?) 

(ety or wegi, with ace.), 154. 
an injury, adcxety 
adixiay, 138. 
Company, outdia, 112. 
keep—, optiéo, 


dat. 

Complaint (a),ac@évera (=a 
weakness, an infirmity), 
319. 

Concerned, as 
far as this is, 

-- as far 
at least as 
this is. 

Condemn, xarayiyvocxe (7), 
156, obs. 

Condition: on—, ég 
gre, 267. 

Confer benefits on, ed sroueiy, 
acc. 35. 


ZOUTOV ¥& 
évexa, 250. 


q@ or 


t See note on Accuse. 
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Confess, opodoyéo, 190. 

Confide to, éazeénm, 132. 

Conquer, vixaw (vincere ; 
gain a victory over ene- 
mies ;) negiyiyvecbou (7%), 
overcome (gen.) Ti 3*In’ 
omitted after conquer 
when it stands before 
‘battle.’ 

Consider, oxozéo (of care- 
fully eramining and re- 
flecting on a point, 100.— 
georzila (of anrious con- 
sideration), 288. — with 
oneself, zag éavrov (oxon- 
eiy or oxentecbat), 319. 

Considerable, ovyyds, 163. 

Consideration, a&&iopa, 144. 

Constitution, zod:zeia, 206. 

Consult, Bovdevery, 190. 

together, Bovdeveo- 
Gat, 190. 

Consume, avadicxe (7), 235. 

Contemporary with, to be. 
See 183. 182. a. 

Contend with, égife, dat. 
183. 

Contention, Zorg, os, 183. 

Continuous, ovyvog, 163. 

Contrary to, zagé (acc.) 299. 

Contrivance, zéyvn, 214. 

Corn, oizog, 259. 

Corpse, vexedg, 150. 

Country, yoga (a country), 
24.—znazoiy (native coun- 
try or native city), 228. 

‘Crocodile, xgoxodedoc, 28. 

Cross (a river), zegaovo Sat, 
with aor. pass. 188 (1). 


INDEX I. 


Crowded, dasvc, 150. 
Crown, orépavog, 144. 
ys thao (7), 150. Saxgven, 


Cultivate, aoxéo, 121. Aor. 
mid.? 190. d. 
Custom: ac- } 
cording to—, pars £0 
sashis ( simdde, 52. 


was, J 
Cut, zéuvo (7), 46. 
—~- out, éxxdazr0, 132. 
—-to pieces, xazraxonre, 
132. : 
Cyrus, Kigog, 24. 


Damage: to inflict the most, 
mleiota xaxovoyeis (accu- 
sative.) 

Damsel, xdgn, 15. 

Dance, yogevm, 168%. 

Danger, xivdvv0g, 132. 

(to brave, incur, ex- 
pose oneself to a), xe»duvev- 
ev xivdvvor. 

Dare, todpaw, 239. 

Daughter, dvyazng (2), 20. 

Dead, vexeds, 150. 

Death, Savarog, 41. 

Deceive, anatan, tanaran, 


Decide, xgiva (7), 92. 

Defend, auivey with dat. 
only, 222. 

Deliberate, BovdevesOax regi, 
gen. 190. 

Delight, zégn2o, 41. 

Deny, aevéouat, 293. 


INDEX I. 


Depends on you, éy coi gozt, 


Deprive of, anzooregén, 125. 
otepéc, 168%. 

Desire, émOvpew, gen. éent- 
Gvuia, 156. 

Desist from, Anya, gen. 154, 

Despicable, maviog, 144. 

Despise, odsywpém, gren. 
xaragooréo, gen. 156. 

Destroy, dsaqdeion (7), 92. 
anodhous (7), 193. 

Determined (when or 
though we have, &c.), 
Sokay nuiv, 249. c. 

Die, Gryoxw, anoOryoxe (2), 
125. 

Differ, d:aqégm (7), gen. 154. 

Difficult, yadrenog, 65, 214. 

Dine, Seven, 288. 

Dining-room, dvayeor, 70, 
96. 

Directly, ev&ve, 309. 

-, by g8avo, 240. 

to, evdu(gen.), 309. 

Disappear: to make to—, 
agaviteo, 306. 

Disappeared, qgeovdos, 65. 

Disbelieve, a&mtorén,dat.132. 

Disease, vdco¢, 7, 154. 

Disgraceful, atsyoos, 35. 

Dishonour, arate, 319. 

Disobey, amtoréw, dat. 132. 

Disposition, 780s, 76, 138. 
toonog, 150. 

Dispute with, étw, dat. 
183. 

Do, 8, nedrrev (=agere 
and gerere) denotes gen- 
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erally the exertion of 
power upon an object: 
todo ; to employ onesetf 
about something already 
existing ; hence, to man- 
age or administer any 
thing; to conduct a bust- 
ness. Hence used with 
general notions, as ovdey, 
pndey, and with adverbs, 
ev, &C.—noweiv ( facere), 
to make, to prepare, &c.: 
also ‘do’ generally, when 
the object is a neuter pro- 
noun, as in ‘what must I 
do?’—noarray denotes 
activity generally ; soueis, 
productive activity. 

Do the greatest injury, ra 
peyote, Blanteww (acc.) 

—-: to be doing well or ill, 
gv OF xaxag NoaTTEIY. 

—- any thing whatever for 
the sake of gain, a0 nas- 
tos xepdaivery, 283. 

—- evil towards, xaxovgyéo, 
222. 

—- good to, et 2ovei», acc. 35. 

— harm to, xexoveyéw, 222. 

—- injustice to, adixéo, 138. 

—- kind offices to, ed noueis, 
acc. 35. 

—- nothing but, oddey ado 
y (zoey often omitted), 
3506. e. 

—- service to, ageréo, 82. 

—- with (a thing), yeconer, 
dat. (contraction?) 138. 

Dog, xvooy (?), 41. 
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Down, xazo, 28. 


274. 
Downwards, xazo, 28. 
Drachma, deaypy, 163. 
Draw up (of an army), za@o- 

oo, 96 


——— eee 


= 
peo, 206. 

Drawn up four deep, éni 
zetragoy tetay Oat, 288. 


Drink, ative (7), 144. 


arrange, xoo- 


INDEX I. 


| Engage in a war, coacOas 


molenov moos, acc. 188. 


-from, xaré (gen.), | Enjoy, axolave (genitive), 
259. 


Enough: to be —, doxeis, 
175. 

————: nore thanenough, 
MeEQlUITR THY aExoUYTO?, 


174. f. 


, TH aoxorvera, (i. e. 
things that suffice). 
Entrust, éizoene, atazevor, 


132. 


During the disease, xazva e7y ._———— to, éaitgéam, (lays 
vooor, 274. more stress on the entire 
Dwell, oixéo, 274. giving up of the thing in 
question, so thatit is now 

E quite in the other person’s 


Each, zag, 46. 

Eagle, cerog, 36. 

Ear, ovs, oz0g, 70, 20. 

Early in the morning, zgoot, 
193. 

Easy, 6adt0s. See 65. 

Eat, éoSio (7), 144. 

Educate, zavdevm, 214. 

Egg, wes, 15. 

Blect = choose, aigsiad a (?), 
(avzt), 190. a. 


hands). — morevo (gives 
more prominence to the 
fact that I put sufficient 
confidence in the other 
person to entrust the thing 
in question to him), 132. 


‘Envy, @dovos: (V.) pFovrén, 


dat. 183. 


| ° e 
Equestrian exercises, ta in- 


nixa, 163. 
Equivalent to, avzi, adv. 


Elephant, é¢pag, »z0g, €, 35. Err, cpagrove (7), 154, 


Empty, pazoroy, 206. 


Escape from, gevye, acc. 87. 


Enact laws: when @eira: Especially, aldog ze xt, 


youovs? when 09a? 


See 188. 


Endeavour, egdéopa, 121, ' 
6 


Endure, avéyope (7), 214. 


Enemy, (the), of sodguor, 
46 


278. 


——: and—, xai, re- 
ferring to &iidog, 346. 


Even, xai, 82. 
Ever, zozé, 87. doyyy or tip 


aoyyy, 132 
very, zag, 46. 


INDEX I. 


Every body, 2a tig, 52. (ov- 
Seis ootts ov, 277.) 

day, ava nacas, 7pe- 

eas, 259. 

five years, dia mévre 
ézcov, 269. 

Kvidently. See 239. 

E.vil-doer, xaxoveyos, 222. 

Evils (= bad things), xaxa, 
20. 

Exact (payment), 2gazrzeo- 
Get, 163 

Examine (a question, &c.), 
oxonéo, LOO. 

Except, adj (gen.) 

if, adie 2, 309. 

Excessive, 6 aya (adv. with 
art.), 228. 

Excessively, ayér, 228. 

Exclude from, eieyw, 154. 

Exercise, aoxéo, 121. 

Existing things, za 6vza, 65. 

Expediency, zo ovpqégor, 
228. 

Exxpedient, 228. Vide It ts. 

Expedition (to go on an), 
orparevoo, 65. 

Expose myself to a danger, 
xivdvvevery xivdvv0y, 132. 
External (things), ce £0, 

125 


Extremely (like). See 87, 
Bye, og @aduds, 132. 


F. 
Faith, aiozeg, 7, 132. 
Faithful, mtozeg, 87. 
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Fall, aizro, (7), 293. 


—— in with, évzvyyave, (2), 
dat. 183. 

Fall into a person’s power, 
yiyvec Oo eri civ, 293. 

Family, yérog, zo, 150. 

Far, far on, 20¢60: = much, 
noiv, 144, 

— from it, 7021ov 8eiv, 283". 

Fast, rayvy, 35. 

Father, zazije, (7), 20. 

Fault: to find— with, eee 
poo, dat. 183. 

Fear, goBéopu, (fut. mid. 
and pass.: aor. pass.), 41. 
—8eido (of a lasting ap- 
prehensionordread ), 293". 

—— (subst.) goBos. 

déog, 20, 326. 

Feasible, avvotoy, 175. 

Feel grateful or thankful, 
yao eidévar,t gen. of 
thing, 222. 

—— pain, adyéo, 20. 

—— sure, nézowda (meio), 


Fetch (of thing sold), evgroxeo 
(2), 87. 

Fight, payopce (7), 73. 
against, 2gd¢ t1va, 319. 
on horseback, aq’ ia- 
nov, 243. 

with, payouart dat. 
183. 


Find, etgioxw, 87; to be 
found guilty, adovet, with 
gen. 73. 


t+ For conjug. of eiéévar, see p. 36, note 4. 


t For conjug. see 73. 
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Find a man at home, do» 
xatahaBeiv, 125, 

fault with, émzimco, 

dat. 183. 

out, evpioxery (7). 

Fire, 20g 70, 41 

First (the—of all), & zoi¢ 
moatoy. Sec 259. 

Fit to govern, agyixds, gen. 

Five-and-five, ava méyvre. 

Fix, anyrvps, 193. 

am fixed, séanya, 
perf. 2. 

Flatter, xodaxet'o, 87. 

Flatterer, x0Aa£, 87. 

Flesh, xgéag, 20, (G. cog, wg,) 
144, 


e 
ad 
e 


Flog, paortyow, 235. 

Flow, 6éo (2), 132. 

with a full or strong 
stream. See 132. 

Fly from, qevyo, 35. 

— for refuge, xazagevya, 


— to the assistance of, 
BonPéo, dat. 121. 

Follow, ézoua, dat. 1$3. 

Folly, uopia, 156. 

Fond of honour, geddzipos, 
214. 
319. 

Food (for man), cizoc, 259. 

Foot, zovg, 1080¢, 6, 20. 

For (=in behalf of), ago, 
243. 

For, yag, 41; for one’s inte- 
rest, 319. 

— such a man as me at 


gain, gidoxegdis, 


INDEX I. 


least, ofp ye éuot, 279, 
note t. 

For the sake of, fvexa gen. 
214. yaow gen. 250. 

Formy sake, yaguv guyy, 250. 

—— praise, é7 émxaiva, 288. 

—— the present at least, 20 
ye vvv eivon, 206. 

—— this cause or reason, 
&% TAUVTNS THC aiziag, ex TOv- 
tov, 

—— your years, 290¢ ta én, 

5. 


— a long time, gen. yedvov 
ovyrov, mollay nureos, 
162*. e. 

Force, xeazo¢, 76, 41. 

Forefather, ngoyovog, 156. 

Foresee, ngoyiyvaoxev. See 
235. 


Forget, eniavSavouce, (2) 
gen. 156. 

Form an alliance, otppayoy 
noreiotat twa, 188 (2). 

Former, 0 giv, 156 (27). 

Formerly, wedce, 28. 

Forth from, éx, 2&, gen. 

Fortify, zeeyitoo, 222. 

Fortune, zvyn, 92. 

Forwardness, 20 agoOvpoy 
adj. 60. 

Fountain, ayy7, 132. 

Fourth, tézagros, 52. 

Fowl. See 15, note g. 

Free, eevGe_egog, 150. 

from, énadldrro, gen. 
154. 

Freedom, éev@egia, 150. 

Frequently, woddaxic, 8. 


o 


INDEX I. 


Friend, giios, 20. 

From (after receive, learn, 
bring, come), naga, 299. 
uno (gen.), 326. 

(after hear,) 

(gen.), 319. 

our very birth, ePu¢g 

yevopevot, 309. 

fear, ino 8éove, 326. 

(of cause), sign of dat. 

Front, 6 2g00ev, 283". 

Full of, ueczoeg, 150. 

Full speed (at), ava xgazoc, 
41 


1003 


Future (the), zo péddor, 235. 


Gain, xepdaivw, xégdos, 10, 
283" 


Gate, 2vdy, 193. 

General, ozgaznyds, 52. 

Gentle, 2gaog (7) 138. 

Geometer, yewuérgys, ov, 24. 

Get, xzdonu: (of what will 
be retained as a posses- 
sion), 87.—rvyycvew with 
gen. (of what is obtained 
accidentally, by good 
luck, &c.) 183, note b.— 
evpioxea Pou (to get posses- 
sion of an object sought 
for). 

— rvyyavo, gen. 183, note 
b. svgioxouat, 188. 

— hold of, xpazéw, 163. 

—- off, anadharro & or ano, 
154. 

Get (teeth, &c.) pum, 214. 

— taught, ddaoxopnar, 188. 
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Get the better of, reguyiyvopes 
(gen.), 87. megcequ (gen.), 
156. 

Gift, dogo, 175. 

Give, didapr, 41. 

one trouble; advo» or 
noaypata mageyey, 214. 

—— orders, énitarrm, 359. 

a share of, neradidoomt, 
175. . 

some of, peradidoous, 

175. 

a taste of, yeverv, ace. of 
pers., gen. of thing. 

—— to taste, yevo (gen. of 
thing), 150. 

Given : to be—, dozeos, 144. 

Gladly, 78éo. 

Go, Egyouce (7), 112. 

—away, ane (=will go 
away. See 65, note g). 
—antoyouct, 112. 

—in to, efseyopas naga, 
111. d. 

— into, etcgpyoucs, 112. 

— on an expedition, ozge- 
zevor, 65. 

— and do a thing, 350 (h), 
349. 

God, Qeog. 

Gold, yevadc, 6, as a sum of 
gold money, yevotor, 35. 

Golden, yevazos, ovs, 144. ° 

Good, ayadoc—apelroor, agto- 
t0G, 30. 

Govern, deyo (gen.), 150. 

Government, eey7, 132. 

Gratify, yeorSopet, 273. 

Great, usyag (7). 
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Greater, greatest, sites, 
ueyvoros, 46. 

Greatly (with injure, bene- 
fit, &&c.), weve. 

= far, noi, 156. 

Greece, ‘Ella¢, ados, 7, 144. 

Greek, “EdAny, nvog, 144. 

Grudge, p&ovéw, gen. of ob- 
ject, dat. of pers. 183. 

Guard, gviazz, 190. e. 

against, pularrec Fas, 

acc. 190. 


Guard , 
Guardian, guias (x). 


H. 

Habit: in the—of perform- 
ing, zeaxzixos, gen.149. a. 

Hair, dark, roryos, 7, 175. 

Half, jutove. See 59. 

Hand, yeig, 7, (7) 20. 

Hang oneself, ondyyoucu, 
188, (1). 

Happen, rvyyevo,t 242. b. 

Happened: what had—, zo 
yeyoves. 

Happy, evdcipoy, ovog, 20. 

Harass, advoy or agdypare 
napéyev, 214. 

Hard, yadenoc, 65, 214. 

Hare, dayos. See 15. 

Harm: come to some—, 
nade. (suffer some- 
thing). 

Haste, sxovdy, 183. 

- Have, gyw. See 15, note 1. 

a child taught, diddo- 

xopat, 125, t. 


INDEX I. 


Have an opportunity: when 
or though you have, &c. 
nmagov, 250. 

—— a harrow escape, rapa. 
puxgov edGeiv, 299. 

—_—_—___—_——na@ dliyor 
diapevyey, 299. 

any regard for, x78o- 

pou, gen. 156. 

confidence in, zénarPa, 

193. 

done supper, azo Sein- 

you yertodou, 243. 

in one’s hand, dia ye- 

90¢ sev, 269. 

lost, ozegéw, 168". 

—— nofear of, Baggéo, acc. 
138 

—— slain a man with one’s 
own hand, avroyee evar, 
299. 

— — the tooth ache (= suf- 
fer pain in my teeth), 
alya tovg oddvtas. See 
19*. 5. 

Head, xepady, 20. 

Hear, axove, F'. M. 92.—on 
its government, see 148. 
Hearing: there is nothing 
_like—, ov88 oloy axovoas, 

278. 

Heavy, Bagvs, 183. 

Heavy-armed soldier, omii- 
TNs, 154. 

Hen, ders. See 15, note g. 

Henceforth, <0 a0 rovde, 
34. f. 

Hercules, ‘Hoaxdne, 183. 


t For conjug. of rvyydvw, see 183. 


INDEX I. 


Here, evade, 28. 

Hide, dopa, 35. 

—— xounto, 
125. 

Hill, Aogos, 288. 

Hinder, xodvo, anxoxodvo, 
293. 

Hire, pra Povpes, 188. 

Hit (a mark), cvyyaeve, 183, 
note b. 

Hold a magistracy or office, 
apyey aoyiy, 132, 

—— cheap, ddryagem (gen.) 
156. 


about, 


aroxevnto, 


my tongue 

otomao, FE. M. 87. 

(without acc.), 
otyao, EF. M. 270. 

Home : at—, évdov, 125. 

to find a man at—, 
EvSor xaradaBeiv, 125. 

Honey, pers, tos, 20, 132. 

Honorable, xaddg, 32. 

Honour, ziu7, 150. 

Hope, éAnivoo, 87. 

Hoplite, oadizys, 154. 

Horn, xégac, 26, (7) 35. 

Horse, izzog, 15. 

soldier, inzevg, 96. 

House, olxog, 41. 

How much, zoo0, 87. 

Hunting, d7jea, 154. 

Hurt, Blazrm, 82. 


I. 
I at least, fyooye, 156. 
I for my part, Zycoye, 156. 
Idle, agyds, 299. 
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If any body has. .. itis you, 
gi tig xa KALOg (sets, &C.) 
174. d. 


— itis agreeable to you, s 
oot Bovlouer@ éori, 206. 

— itshould appear thatI... 
say gaivoat, &c. with 
partic. 239, note c. 

— you are willing, ef coe 
Bovdouer@ éort, 206. 

Ill, xaxg, 8. 

— adj.= weak), ao0ev7¢,319. 

Imitate, pipeouat. : 

Immediately, evdvs, 309.— 
how to translate it by 
gbacag, &c., see 242. f. 

on his arrival, 
evdvg yxov, 309. 

Immortal, ¢9avazoc, 125. 

Impiety, acrBea, 156. 

Impious, evoatos, 299. aoe- 
Bis, 156. 

Impossible, advvazog, 65. 

Impudence, avaidea, 87. 

Impunity: with—, yaipor 
(rejoicing). 

In addition to, éai (dat.) 288, 
moog tovrots, 319. 

—— (in answer to where 2) és, 
dat. 259. 

— (aman’s) power, éni with 
dat. of the person, 65. 

— (after to conquer), omit- 
ted, 131. ¢. 

— all respects, narra, 134. 
xare mauve, 274. 

—an uncommon degree, 
dtaqepovtas, 235. 


t For conjug. of rvyxdvw, see 183. 
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In behalf of, mgé, 243. 


INDEX I. 


Intermediate, psraks, 26. 


— comparison of, mgdg, 319. | Into, ets, ace. 


— (=in doors), év8oy, 125. 


Intoxication, ped, 326. 


— preference to, avzi, 214. |Is a good 
— proportion to, xezé(acc.),| thing for, 
° 274. — advantage- 
— reality, cq ort, 65. ous to, | ” , 
—reference to, ei, 259.|— character- | [9% 3 
#068, acc. 319. istic of, (zuv0¢), 319. 
— (space of time), évd, 259. | — consistent 
— the time of, ext with gen.| with, 
65. — like, 
habit of doing, zgax- |— enough, or sufficient for, 


zixos, 150. 
——- world, who? zig zoze, 
150. 


aoxet, 175. 
—to be, méddes gcechau, 
283. h. 


Incur a danger, xwdvvevey|— ofa character to, éoziv 


xivdvvoy, 132. 
—— danger, xidvveverv,131. 
Indeed, nev, 38, note f. 
Infinitely many, puetos, 228. 
Infirmity, codevea, 319. 
Inflict damage on, xexove- 
yéo, 222. 
Injure = hurt, Blenre, 82. 
adixéo, 138. 
Injury : do an—to, Blazro. 
Injury: to commit an—, 
adtxev adixiav, 138. 
Injustice, @diia, 82. to do— 
to, adtxéo, 138. 
Insolence, vBgis, 7, 138. 
Insolent person, vBgiorys. 
Instead of, avei, 214. 
Insult, veil, acc. vBorts, 7, 
138. 


Interest for a man’s—to be 
translated by nods, with 


oiog, 283. b. ~ 

It being disgraceful, aisygov 
ov, 200. 

— being evident, d7i09 6», 


— being fit, zgoo7jxov, 250. 

— being impossible, advva- 
tov ov, 250. 

— being incumbent, sgoo7- 
xov, 250. 

— being plain, 37,0» 6», 250. 

— being possible, dvvaroy 
ov, 250, 

— depends on you, é aoi 
fori, 259. 

— is allowed (licet), deozt, 
112. 


—is expedient, ovppéger, 
dat. 228. 

— is necessary, dvdyxy 
(omitting the verb), 65. 


the gen. of person, 319. |— is nota thing that every 


INDEX I. 
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body can do, od wavrog|Know, olde (of positive 


gore, 158. 

It is not every body that 
can, 163, 283. 

—is possible, oioyzé éozt,283. 

— is profitable, ocvpméger, 
dat., 228. 

— is right, ogPa¢ ge, 222. 

— is right that, dixcsdr gor, 
358. a. 

— is the nature of, néqixa, 
épuy, 214, 

— Is the part of, goz (gen.), 

h. 


J. 

Jaw, yva9og, 7, 20. 

Journey (v.), wogevopat, 24. 
oréAdouce (7), 188 (1). 

Judge, xe: (general term), 
8.—-dixacrys (only of a 
judge in the strict sense), 
239, x: (verb) xgive, 92. 

Jupiter, Zevs, Bios, &c. voc. 
Zev, 193 

Just, déxasos, 87. 

Just as he was, q720 or wo- 
neo eiyer, 351. 


Keep company with, op- 
Leo, dat. 183. 
- (for one’s self), aigeo- 
Sat, 188. 
Kill, azoxreive (7), 82. 
King, Baotreve, 24. 
Knee, yoru, yovar, 20, 20. 
Knock out, éxxonzo (aor. 2 
pass.), 132. 


knowledge), 73.—ytys0io- 
xoo (seek to become ac- 
quainted with), aor. éy- 
vor, know (from ac- 
quaintance with it): 
(with partic., 229.) 
—- (yreioxe), 235. 
—-- how, énioranas (2 
293. cues (2) 


: Idon’t—, ovx Eo, or 
ovx oda, 67. 


Labour, sovoc, (Vv. movéo,) 
154. 

Laid myself down, xazexdi- 
Onv, 190. 

Lamb, curds, 41. 

Large, peéyas. 

(At) last, 20 redeveaior, 34". 


Laugh ) yedaw, Kcouat, | 
222. F. 
M. 


at, xatayelao, 


Laughter, yee, wzoc, 278. 

Law, vopog, 132. 

Lawful, @éus, (=fas), 65. 
ootog, dixasos, 293. . 

Lay down, xarari@npt, 163. 

——- eggs, rixzo(?), 15. 

—--- to the charge of, xary- 
yogéo, 156. 

—--- waste, zéuveo (7), 46, 

Lazy, apyoc, 299. 

Lead, yo, 341. 

Lead (of a road), géew, 73. 

Leaf, gvddov, 214. 
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Leap, adopt, 273. | 

Learn, (with partic.) pas- 
Gave (7), 239. 

Leather bottle, aoxds, 15. 

Leave off, Aijyo, gen., 154. 
nuvonat, 188 (1). 

Leisure, oyo04y, 112. 

Let for hire, psa de, 188. 

_ Liberty, éevtegia, 150. 

Lie down, xazaxiivouas (xa- 
zexdiGnr), 190. 

Life, Bios, 28. by infin., ro 
Cry, 150. 

Lift up, aigey, 188 (2). | 

Like a dog, xvv0g <déixnp, 
250. 

ouoog, (dat.), 183. 

ayance, 52. : 

to doit = do it gladly 

(78000). 

, Should like to... 78¢- 

aos av, 87. 

, Should extremely like 
to... 7dr av, 87. 

Likely, eixog (newt. part.), 

L. 


Lily, xpcvoy (") 144. 

Little (a little), da‘ym, 168*. 

Live, Cao, 131. d. note b. 

(=spend one’s life), 

dtazedio, 60. 

about the same time, 
HATH TOY AUTOY YOOVOY yEe- 
vicOau, 183. 

Long (of time), ovyvog, 163. 
paxgds, 214. 

ago, mala, 28. 


INDEX I. 


Loss: to be at a—, anogén, 

9. 

Love, gdéo (of love arising 
from regard, and the per- 
ception of good and ami- 
able qualities}, 20.—dya- 
nao (Stronger: implying 
affection arising from the 
heart, &c.), 52.— égaut 
(of the passion of love), 
274, 

Lover of self, pidavrog, 222. 

Lower, 6 xara (art. with 
adv.) 


M. 
Madness, pavic, 24. 
Magistracy, aey7, 132. 
Maiden, xden, 15. 

Maintain, zeeqam (?), 190. 
Make to cease, 2avoo, gen. 
of that from which, 164. 

; to disappear, aqavito, 


-a great point of, segi 
moAdov moweioPat or 1y8i0- 


Sou, 283. 
progress, sgoyapgéa, 


immense (or aston- 
ishing) progress, Pavpao- 
zoy Ooov mQoyogely, 273. C. 
self-interest the object 
of one’s life, ngog 7d ovp- 
géoor Civ, 228. 

for one’s interest, efyas 
noos (gen.), 319. 


+ Aorist generally of sensual love, but Zpacfat rvpavvidos common. 


(Pape.) 


INDEX I. 


Male, agényv, 150. 

Man, 16° ( Obs.) 

: am not a man, 283, 
note a. 

Manage, ngarra, 8. 

Many, zodve, 46. the many, 
oi z0AAoi, 46. 

times as many or 

much, moddaniactor (at, a), 


———- numerous, fod - 
LaniAaotor, 175. 

March, élavvw (2), ogevo- 
pot, 24. 

of a single soldier, 
elus (7), 96. 

Mare, inmog, 7, 15. 

Mark, oxones, 183, b. 

Market-place, éyoga, 154. 

Master, deonozns, 222. 

dddoxadog (= teach- 

er), 168. 


(V.) xgatéw, (gen.), 


May (one—), secre, 222. 

(though or when I 
may), zagor, 250. 

Meet, évzvyyavu, dat. 183. 

Might (one—), é&7, 222. 

(when or though I, 
é&c. might,) wagor, 250. 

Mild, neaog (*), 138. 

Milk, yada, yadanz, co, 132. 

Mina, pra, 82. 

Mind (as the seat of the 
passions), Svuog, 121. 

Mine, éguo¢, 20. 

Minerva, "Aé7va, 341. 


Misdeed, xaxovgynpe, 20,222. 
10 
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Miserable, &@i:0¢, 273. 
Misfortune, dvorgayia, 125. 
Miss, a&pagrave, (gen.), 154, 
Moderate (in desires, &c.), 
coger, 125, u. 
Moderation, / cooggocvrn, 
Modesty, 126, u. 
Molest, novov or nedypare 
napsyev, 214, 
Money, yenuara, 125. 
Month, pj», 6, 138. 
More than (= beyond), 2a- 
od (acc.), 299. 
7 than, nadlior—z, 


than any other single 

person, 174. e. 

—— enough, negra 

tov apxovrrey, 174, f. 

could have been 
expected, &c., 168, d. 

More (after a numeral,) gz, 
19 


Morning: early in the—, 
mooi, 193. 
Morrow (the), 7 atgsos, 26. 
Mortal, O»nzdg, 125. 
Most, wieiozo:, 175. 
"S00"! all, uadliora advtoy, 
09. 


his time, za woddc, 

137. 

Most men, or people, oi soA- 
Aoi, 46. 

Mostly, za odd, 137, 282. 

Mother, pyre ie 20. 

Move, xivem, 28. 

Mourn for, riddsc@as (acc.), 
188 (1). 
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‘Much, solve, 46. 
— (with compar. ), moa- 


Multitude (the), of soddoi, 


Murder (to be tried for), 
a a bd govor, 35. 
erer (the actual—), 
avedyeip, 299. 
Must ought), dei, 60 
——, how translated by 
verbals in zéoc, 114. 
My, éuds, 20 


Name (by name), 3 Gv0ue, TO, 
138. 137. a. 

Named: to be—after, drone 
Eyewy ani tivos, 288. 

Nation, &vog, 06, 65. 

Natural. See 331. 

Nature: it is the—of, &c., 
213. a. 

Near, riheg, 28. sidnoiov, 
309. éyyvs, gen. 150. 

Nearly, édcyou Seiv or ddiyou 
alone, 

related to, &yyvtara 
elves yevoug, 149, e. 

Necessary : it is—, devciyan, 
65. 


—, it would be—to, 
(verbal in . téog), 114. 

Necessity, avdyxy, 65. 

Need, if there i is any, day ze 
dey, or ab we déot, 92. 

Neighbour, o nAqaioy, 28. 

Neither — nor, ovre — ovre, 
pyre—pnee, 112. 


INDEX I. 


Neither—nor yet, ovre—ov- 
3é, unre—pndé, 112. 

Neptune, Iocedas, ovog (7), 
341. 


Nevertheless, ¢ Opos, 288. 
Next, 6 O &opuevoc, gen. 149. 


day, 4 aiguoy, 26. 
the—, ry vorepaig, 183. 
Nightfall, about, io svvxza, 
326. 


on 


Nightingale, anda» (?); 341. 
Noy , by Jupiter, &c., pa Mia, 
1. 


—- longer, odxez XETL, 
112. 6 fT 

Nobody, ovdeic, pndeic, 112. 

Nose, 6is, divos, 4, 35. 

Nostril, 

Not, 107-111. 

Not a single person, ovde 
ekg, pnde elc, 112. 

— at all, obde> (x), pndéer 
(ze), 150. 

—- even, ovd2, 82. yyde, 112. 

— only—but also, ovy ort 
—ahe xa, 82. 

—- yet, ovne, 214. 

Nourish, regpo, 190. 

Now, en 28. (=already) 
78n, 65 


O. 
O Athenians, o 
v0. 
Obey, neidecd-cu, dat. 120. 
Obtain, tvyyave, gen., 183, 
te 


aedgeg (4On- 


Occasion: if or when there 


INDEX I. 


is any—, ay vi Sey, OF et 


ze Seo, 


Of (themselves, myself, 


&C.), ag savros, ! 
Of old, (as adj.) 
- times, 
Of those days, 6 tote, 26. 
Offer, rageyo, 214. 


0 ncihent, 


for sale, nae, 86*. c. | 
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One more, és af, 193. 

— who has never tasted, 
&c., dyevorog, 150. 

— who has slain another 
with his own hand, avse- 
zero, 29. 

Ones neighbour, 6 sAyoios, 


own things, ex éavrov. 


Offices: do kind—to. See! Only, HOvor. 


Do. | 
Often, roddaxe, 8. 
Ointment, pvgos, 150. 
Old, of 2adau, 26. 

On account of, di (acc.), 
269. évexa, (gren.), 214. 
— an understanding that, 
ént tp, 288. 

— condition that, 

gre, 288. 
— condition of being.. 
Ent tq eivcct, &c. 
— horseback, ég isaov or 
inna, 288. 
— (space or time), ava, 259. 
— the contrary, 137. d. 
— the father’s side, ago¢ 
razeos, 319. 


| a 4 


eg wp, 267. 


| Open, é Krol, avEmy cr, Perf. 1. 
: stand—, dyvipya, 
Perf. 2. 


Openly, azo rod neoqarore, 
243. 


Or, (in double questions), %, 
after MOTEQOP, 328. 

Or both, 7 dugortega, 345. 

Order, xédevo, (the weakest 
word = bid, tell,) 112.— 
eniratee. 

tacow, 96. émeracro, 

359. rakic, 96 

(in good), svzaxzos, 


Other (the—party), ot Zzagor. 
Others (the), of B04, 46. 


— the next day, ty vore- Ong dei, yon (7), 60, 92, 


eaiz, 183 
— the plea that, og ovreoe, 
86*. e. 


eo" account, dc oé, | Ours, 7 uszegos, 24, 


Once, anak, 341. 
One, eis (uia, &y), 87. . 
e =a person, tis. 
—— may, s€eor, 222. 
—— might, é&79, 222. 


: what we-—, ra 38- 
Orta, a 10h 206. 


Out of, é éx, 8, en. 224. so, 
309. vn0, 326. 
the way, éusodos, 


293. 
Outside, é€e, 125. 
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Outside: the people outside, 
oi &eo. 


Outward (things), zz &€e, 
125. 


Overcome, 
(gen.), 156. 

Overlook, énioxonén, 206. 

Own, to be translated by 
Zen. savrov, avtov.(savtc», 
ic.) 


mEQryiyvOLC, 


P. 
Pain (v.), Adaéo, Al. 
Pained , to be—, adyeo, 20. 
Parent, yovevc, 121. 
Part (the greater), 59. e, and 
58. 


——- (it-is the), gov, with 
gen. 163. 

Passion (anger), Sipds, 121. 

Passions (the), 2a Gea, 7, 150. 

Pay, (n.), pode, 87. 

— attention to, zo» vou» 
nogaéyaty, OF mpoceysty, dat. 
33L. 


— close attention to, 2g0¢ 
Toig « modypact yiyvecDct, 
319. 


Peace, eignsn, 214. 

Peacock, zawg, 341. 

Peloponnesus, JIeonovvy- 
cog, 7, 60. 

People, 24; = persons (ot 
—), see 29, z. 

Perceive, aisdvopas, (7), 
190, 239. 

Perform a service, izg7etéo, 
52. 

Perfume, pveor, 150. 


INDEX I. 


Perish, a2-oddtpos, 193, 8. 

Permit, éé¢o (augm.?), 121. 

Persian, ITégong, ov, 24. 

Person, copa, 138. 

Persuade, zi (acc), 120. 

Philip, Bidunaos, 24. 

Philosopher, gsddaogog, 15. 

Physician, iargos, 154. 

Piety, evogBera, 156. 

Pious, evoeBng, 1 

Pitcher, yvzea, 193. 

Pity (v.), 150; (phrase) 269. 
oixzaigon, dt oixrov zyev. 

Place guards, xazaoryoae- 
Gas puiaxas, 188 (2). 

Place on, émizi@npt, dat. 144. 

Plea. See 56". Examp. c. 

Pleasant, 73vc, 214. 

Please, agéoxa, dat. 331. 

: what I—, @ pos do- 
xet, 96. 

Pleasure, to take, 73oucs. 

Plot against, éBovlevon, dat. 
183 


Pluck, riddasv, 188 (1). 

Plunder, diagnralon, fut. mid. 
(sometimes doo, B.), (gen- 
eral term plunder, rob,) 
144,—AniCouee (make 
booty), 235. 

Poet, zounrye, 24. 

Possess, xéxrnpo, 87. Fut. ? 
See 199. 

Possession, xrjpa, £0, 87. 

Possible, duvardg, 65. 


it is, olov +8 éott, 
283. a. 
(it is not), ovx dor, — 


84. 283. a 


INDEX I. 


Pot, yvrea, 193. 

Power: in the—of, éai, with 
dat. of person, 65. 

Powerful, dvvazdg, 168%. 

Practise, doxéo, (general 
term) 121.—pederan, (re- 
fers to the carefulness 
with which the thing is 
practised,) 163. 

Praise, éxavew, F'. M., 60. 

Praiseworthy, ézawwerog, 60. 

Pray don’t do this, ov uy 
with fut. 287". e. 

Preference: in—of, ave 
(gen.), 214. 

Present, 2ago», partic. 

Present circumstances, con- 
dition, &c., ra nagevta, 
52. See 293+. 

——_——, as adj. 6 vvy, 26. 

Prevent, guzodey elvot uy, or 
pn ov, (with infin.) xodveo, 
anoxwivo. See 293". 

Procure, stgicxopot, 188 (2). 

Produce (laughter), sorgeo. 

Production, égyov, 121. 

Pronounce happy, evda:pori- 
Co, 150. 

Property :—generally omit- 
ted, the arf. being put in 
neut. pl. See Diff. 10. 

Prosecute, diaxev, 35. 

Prosecuted (to be), pevyets, 
35 


Prosper, svtvyéo, 92. 
Protect myself, cuvvouat, 
222. 


221 
Provide, sagaoxevato, 188 
2). 


——~—— for one’s safety, éy- 
ecdas cwrnotas, 150. 

Prudent, cwigeov (one whose 
thoughtfulness and sound 
sense has becomea habit), 
125, u.— podrtuog(one who 
pays atiention to hiscon- 
duct and character), 144.t 

Punish, xoAafo, EF. M., 121. 

Punished (to be), déxy» d:d0- 
vot, or dsovvat, gen. of 
thing, dat. of person by 
whom, 228. 

Pupil, nadyrys, 168*. 

Purchase, ayooate, 163. 

Pursue, d:oxeo (fut. mid. 
best), 35. 

Put forth (naturally), gyvo, 
214, 


— off, &d3vo, 125. 

—— on, évd3io, 125. 

—— to death, asoxzaiva (7), 
82. 

——: to—a man over ariv- 
er, zegasovy (iva), 188. 


Q. 
Quick, zayic, 35. 
Quickly, sayz, 35. 
———— (partic.), 242. f. 


R. 
Race, yévog, zo, 100. 
Rail at, AowWopsoucr, dative 
183. 


t dpbvipov det ysvécOar rdv uédAdovra odgpova Eaccbat, (Cyrop. iii. 1, 10). - 
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Raise a war, éyaigew nodenov 
93, 


Rank, zak, 7, 96. 
Rascal, xaxoveyos, 222. 
Rather than, paddo» 7, 191. 


p. 

Ravage, réuvo (?), 46. 

ady, ézoiuog, 65. 

Reality (in), e@ ovr, 65. 

Really, z@ dvzt, 65. 

Rebuke, énitipado, dat. 183. 

Receive, rvyyave, 183, b. Ae- 
Beiv, 190.1). déyopet, 190. 3). 

Reconcile, d:adves, 190. 

Reconciled : to be—to each 
Other, diadvecGas p09 
(acc.), 190. 

Rejoice, 73ouc, (refers to the 
feeling of delight; to its 
sensual gratification), 20. 
mae (general term), 

9. 


Relations, zgocrxorzec, 283. 
Remain, with, sagepero, 
222, 


Remarkably, Ssaqpegdrroog, 
235, Se 


Remember, péponpo,t geen. 
Ro 239, -- ), 292 
pel, audvvonas (ace.), 222. 
Repent, perapedes pos, 239. 
Reputation, a&vopue, 76, 144. 
Require, see Want. 
Requite, auvvopat(acc.),222. 
Rest (of the), 0 addoc, 46. 
Restore an exile, xazayo, 
331. 
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Restrain by punishment, 
xolatoo, F. M., 120. 

Return from banishment, 
xarepyoucs, xarer, 269". 

Return like for like, roi¢ 
Opoiors apivecOou, 222. 

thanks for, ydguy 
sidévon (gen. of thing), 222. 
See 73, note q. 

Revenge myself, guvronas, 
acc., 222, 

Reverence, «aidéouat, acc., 
138. 

Rhinoceros, GivdxEMG, COTOG, 

5. 


Rich, siovatog. 

Ride, éavrey (?), 41. 

on horseback, ég tano 
dytioGat, é innw nopevec- 
So, 288. 

Right, dotog, dixazos, 293. 

—-——,it is, og@ac éyet, 
222 eons 


River, rorauos, 132. 
Road, 680¢, 4, 73. 

home, 9 otxads ddd¢, 
1 


331. 
Rock, zézea, 235. 
Roman, ‘Popaiog, 293. 
Rule over, dgyo, (gen.) 
Run, zeezoo (Seay), 65. 
to the assistance of, 
Bon Po (dat.), 121. 
——away from, dsodd- 
eaoxo, acc. 138. 
Running, the act of, deduos, 
183. 


+ For fut. see 199. 


INDEX I. 


S. 

Safe, dopalis, 299, 

Safety, copadea, 193. 

(from danger), ao- 
gadiea, 299 

Said, edzoyv, 60. 

Sailaway, d&zonléw (7), 188. 

Sale. See Offer. 

Same, 0 avrdg, 41. 

Say, &c. Aéyo (= speak, of 
a connected speech ; also 
tell).—einsiy (60, c), papi 
(= say).—Aadeiv (= chat- 
ter, talk: especially of 
children who are begin- 
ning to speak).—gacxw 
(= give out; intimating 
that, the thing is not so), 
222. 


Science, é éniotyun, 293. 

Scold, LowWogeopan, dat. 183. 

Scourge, uacttyow, 235. 

Scythian, Dxvns, ov, 24. 

Sea, @alacoa, 154. 

Secretly, ane. c (2); part. 
Aadov, 24 


Security, ao “dhe, 299. 


See (= behold), Secopct, 87.1 Si 


—-(with part.), opae (?), 
3, 239. 


Seek, Enzo, 100. 
Seems (good, videtur), dexei, 
96 


Self, avzoc, 39 (1). 

love, giuaveia, 228. 

loving, gidavros, 228. 

restraint,  saggoovsn, 
125. | 

Selfish, pidavros, 228. 


Single (not 
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Selfishness, piavria, 228. 
Sell, 2aéo, 87. 
Send, ovella, 188, (1). 
—— (a bo y) to a master, 
gis Bdaoxchov reunery, 259. 
for, eetanéuropet, 259. 
Senseless, avontog, 214. 
Sensible, gedstuos, 140. 
Sensual. pleasures, ai xara 
0 GoajL0. m0ovai, 274, 
Serve, unanoereo, dat. 52, 
Service: do a—to, oipeléon, 


Set about, ényeiptan dat. 121. 

— out, wogevonat, 24. 

Severe, Bagus, 183. 

Shameless, avoudic, 87. 

Shamelessness, avaidece, 87. 

Shed tears, daxgsen, 282. 

Sheep, o ois, Al. 

Ship, save (7), 125. 

Should, 82 (?), 60 

Shown, having, imdederyus- 

v05> 188, 

Shun = fly from, gevyo, 35. 

Silence, ovony, 96. 

Silently, ov, 175. 

in, Gpagrdve, sig OF smegi 
fwith, accus.),agatnst,154, 
Sing, goo, F. M. 168". 

—— oo ctddsoy “Eda, 


a single person), 
ovda cig: pds eic, 112, 

Slave, 8ovdog, 20. 

Sleep (to), xodopas, sub. 
unvos,.1 

Slow, Boadie, 176. 

——.am slow to do it =: 


\ 
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will doit by leisure, oyoly, 
112. Diff. 35. 
Slowly, oyodq (literally by 
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| Speak well of, eb Agyess, acc. 
35 


the trath, adn Geve, 82. 


leisure: see 112.)—foea-| Spear, ddpv, ro, (?) 193. 


Sea, 175. 

Smell of, ofc (#), 150. 

So—as to, ooze with infir., 
212. 

— great, rylexovros, 228. 

— many, zéd00¢, soccode, 
tocovtos, 65. 

— powerful, zxluxovs0s, 228. 

— that; doze with infin. or 
indic., 212. 

—, to be, ovzeos tyes. 

— tosay, o¢ énog einziv, 144. 

Socrates, Saxparys. See 15, 
note f. 

Soldier, ozpazeizys, ov, 228. 

Solon, 3610», cvoy, 183. 

Some, éozty of, étor, 264. 

others, of pév—oi 

de, Al. 


Sometimes, Zozty ore, 264. 
Somewhere, Zoztv onov, 264. 
Son, aig (general term, 
15).—vids, (with respect 
to his parents).—often 
omitted, 23. b. 
Sophroniscus, Swgeorioxos, 


Soul, wouyy. 
Spare, geidoua (genitive), 
156. 


Speak, dey, 35. 
calumniously of, Aor- 
Sogtouct, dat. 183. 

ill of, xaxcog Adve, 
acc. 35. 


Spend, evalioxo (7), 235. 


ette éag, 40, Zen. 7006, 


Stadium, ozadtog, or oradioy, 
136. 

Staff, 6aBdos, 7, 138. 

Stag, Zlagos, 35. 

Stand open, avémya, Perf. 2. 


193. 
by and see, &c,, 
reptogaa, 331, note o. 
State, node, (205), 7, 8. 
Stay (in a town), dareipor, 


Steal, xlémro, F. M., (xéxko- 


ga, ) . 
Stick, éafdos, 7, 183. 
Still, és, 168*. 
Stomach, yaor7o, ggog (7), 4, 
235. 


Stone, AiGog, 2ézg0s, 235. 
Stop, (trans.) savwo, (in- 
trans.) navope, 188 (1); 
with partic. 239. 
Stove, xéutvoc, 282. 
Straight to, evdv (gen.) 309. 
Strange, @avpaoroc, 259. 
Strangle, asayye», 185 (1). 
Stream: flows with a full 
or strong—, nodvg ei. 
Strength, xeérog, 41. sPev0s, 
76, 319. 
Strife, ggec, 30g, 9, 183. 
Strike, z2y00 (used by the 
Attics in the perf. act. 


INDEX I. 


_ and in the pass. wardéocas 
being used for the other 
tenses),—rvrre. 

Vomel says rvaza the 
general term for strik- 
ing on any thing: 
moi to strike a per- 
son: to give blows 
for correction: con- 
nected with aaig¢ (!).— 
nantro 18 tuntm and! 
aaio Strengthened. 

Strip, éxdve, 125. 

Strong, ioyveos, 35. 

Succour, é2txovgen, dat. also 
acc. of the thing, 239. 

Such a man as you, 6 olog 
ov avn, 271. 

Suffer (= allow), édw, 121. 
—nacyo (of suffering 
painful things), 168". 

a thing to be done, 

reovogac, 331. 

from a disease, xapve0,t 

183. 

pain, adyéo, 20. 

punishment, dixnv d:d0- 
vat, gen. of thing, dat. of 
person by whom, 228 

Suffering, 2aG0¢, 150. 

Sufficient: to be—, coxeis, 

75. 

Sufficient: 
MEQIT TA 
174, f. 

Suggestion, 243. 

Superhuman (of-—size), pet- 


more than—, 
TOY goxovytoy, 
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cooy i, xav &ePgoros, 168. 


Superintend, émoxonéw, 206. 

Supply to, ragsyo, 214 

Surpass, repienus(gen.), 156. 

Surprised (am), @avpator, 
F. M., 8. 

Surprising, Gavpaords, 259. 

Surprisingly, Gavpacing we, 
273. d. 


Suspect, vxonrevo, acc. of 


pers., 293°. 
Swallow, yedwWo», dvog (7), 
341 


Swear by, oprvpt, acc. (2), 
351. 
Sweet, 73v¢, 214. 


T. 
Table, zoaaela, 188. 
Take, AauBave(?), 92. 
oeiv, 1 
- away from, &qaigen, 
125. 
—- place. See Happen. 
——- care, geortita, 288. 
—— hold of, AaBeoF an, 163. 
in hand, ényegeo, 
dat. 121. 
myself off, anadidz- 
couet, 154. Aor. 190. 4. 
——- off, éxdve, 125. 
——- pleasure in, 7douma, 
dat. 20. 
- Up, aigev, 188 (2). 
Talent, raiavroy, 82. 
Talk, Aadéw, 35. 


e 
at- 


t kapotpat, xéxunka. 


10° 
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Task, égyor, 121. 

Taste: give to—, allow 
to—, yeve (acc. of person, 
gen. of thing). 

Tasted, one who has never, 
ayevoros, with gen. 150. 

, to have never,= to 
be ayavoros (with gen.) 
Taught, that can be— 

didaxrosg, 293". 

Teach, ddacxo (7), 125. 

Teacher, d3:acxalos, 168". 

Tear, daxgvor, 168". 

shed, —, daxpvo, 282. 


~~ 


Temper, Ovp0¢, 121. 
Temperance, caggocven, 
125, u. 


Temperate, coqoems, 125, u. 
Temple, vadg (»8e0¢, Att.), 
Al 


Ten thousand, pvgror, 228. 
Terrible, dev0s, 214 
Thales, Oadre (7), 183. 
Than any other single per- 
son, eig avo, 174. e. eg ye 


ave av, 172. 
ever, avrés with gen. 
of reciprocal pronoun, 
7 


167. 
Thankful, to be or feel, 
qagus eidevan,t gen. of thing, 


Thanks, to return, yagy 
eidévat,t genitive of thing, 
222 


That, éxeivos, 46. 


INDEX I. 


That (after verbs of fel- 
ling ), Ott, 73. 

The—the, (with compar.), 
cop—rooorrm, 168". 

The one—the other, 6 pey 
—0o 8¢, 38. 

The morrow (the next day), 
7 avo.or, 26. 

Thebans, OnBaior, 125. 

Theft, xdony, 73. 

Then (time), zoze, 92. 
(of inference), ov, 


in questions, eza, 
318. hk. égweaza, 318. 4. 
(See 315.) 

There, éei, 28. 

(am), waged, 2. 

being an opportuni- 

ty, zagor, 250. 

, to be, wages. See 

91. b. we 

Therefore, & tavrng rig ai- 
tiac, &x rovtov, 222. 

Thick, daovc, 150. 

Thickly planted with trees, 
Sacvs dérdomr, 150. 

Thine, odg, 20. 

Thing, sgaype, 8. 

Things that are; existing 
things, za ovra, 65. 

Think, sopite, 52. 
(2 sing. ote), 87. 

happy, evdanorla, 


Third, reérog, 62. 


a” 
o1opat 


, in order that, iva, 73. | This, ovzog, 086, 46. 


t For cidévar, see 73, note q. 
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This being determined, 8¢-| Tooth, ddsovg, G. dddvzec, 6, 
20. 


Ear tavra, 249. c. ’ See 

note o. 

being the case, & rov- 
zov, 224. 

Three, resic, gia, 15. 

Through (of space, time, 
and means), da (zov), 
269. — (cause) ), Sta (eos), 
326. vn0, gen. 

the whole coun- 

try), avn nicay tyy x79, 

259. 


Throw, Ointo, 235. 

Thy, cos, 20. 

Till late in the day, péxoe 
206600 THs nueoag, 144. 

Time, Lesvos, 

, It is, aga, 65. 

, in my, &c., én suo, 


T'o, 288, 319. 

To Sardis, Chios, &c., ani 
Sapdeny, sni t7g Xiov, 288. 

To speak generally, o¢ éo¢ 
eiseiy, 1 

Together with, ou (omit- 
ted before aizq, airy, &c.), 
345. 

Toil, 2évoc, 154. 

To-morrow, aiigroy, 28. 

Too (and that—), xai cadre, 
206. 


—— great for, é&c., compar- 
ative with 7 qi xata before a 
subst. me ooze before in- 
fin., 168. 

— ae (after cannot), 
2A2. e. 


Touch, antoucs, 150. 
Towards, after ‘to act in- 
solently, sig, 319. 


. soos, 319. ais, 

259. ; 
home, é& oixos, 

288. | 


Town, aor», tO, 96. 

Transact, ngarre, 8. 

Transgress, . sagapaive, 
228. 


Treat ill, xaxcg sousiv, acc. 


well, ev notsiv, acc. 35. 

Treaty, onorderi, pl. 228. 

Tree, 8édgor (?), 144. 

Trick, ceysn, 214. 

Trouble, rovoc, 154, 

True, adn Ors, 274. 

happiness, 7 Og eAze 
Gog evdasmosxia, B74. 

Trust (1) (=am confident nt 
genoa, 119, note i; 19 

(have confidence i in), 
morevo, with dat. only, 
132. 

Truth (the), 70 adn@es, 274. 

——~, alyGea, 274 

Try (for murder), Buahnass 
gévov, 35; (am tried,) psv- 
yew, gen. 


(governs 


Tunic, pedir, , 128. 
Turn, rgézo, 73. 
Turned 3 (am—ainto), virroman 


(7), 16 


228 


Twice as many, dinddovt, 
Two by two, xaré 340, 274. 


Uncommon degree (in an), 
Stapegdvreng, 235. 

Unconsciously, 242. c. 
1). 

Dacrrered wWrog, 235. 

Under, & ind, 326. 

Undergo, inopueror, 214. 

Understanding, on an, ani 
2@ elvau, &c. 227, 0. 

Undertake an expedition, 
mogevonat, 24. 

Unexpected, dagoadcxyros, 
224, 


Unexpectedly, & dngoodox- 
jjrov, 224. 

Unfortunate, 
144, 

Unjust, &ixog, 138. 

Unknown == to 
242. c. 

Unless, ei 7, 112. 

Until, dyer, weer tas, fore, 
306. 


Up (adv.), dro, 28. 
(prep. s acc. 259. 

Upper, 4 éva, 28, 

Upper-chamber, 
96. 


xoxodaipor, 


myself, 


dvd 


bnegpor, 

Upwaras, dive, 28. 

Use, zedopat, dat. (contr. ?) 
138. 


Used to, imperf., 95, t. 
Useless, peste avoy, 206. 
Utility, rd ovpqégor, 228. 


INDEX 1. 


v. 

Vain, pdecuos, 206. 

Value, ryedouar, 163. 

Value very highly, gb wol- 
lov mowisda, 243. — segt 
nolhov mowiadas Ot fyeio- 
Bau, 282. 

Vanished, geoidos, 65: 

(A) vast number, uvgéor, 228. 

Very, mcsv, 214, ep, 78. 


—— highly, mleiorov, 
162*. b. 
many, pveior, 228. 
— well, égore. 


equate 
Vexed, am—at, dy Popa (7) 
aat.20. » 
Victory, oixg, 132. 

Villages, in—, xazd xodpas, 


Villain, xaxotgyos, 222. 

Villainy, xaxovgyia, 222. 

Violet, for, 144 

Virtue, agers, 8. 

Voluntarily, &elovrys, ov, 
299. 


Volunteer (as a), 2@elorrig, 
299, 


Wall, v. cox (subst.) cei 
06, 76, 2% 

Wai nt, Sone 150. 

Wanted, if Iam, &c., édy 
at dey, oF 86 748201, 91. a. b. 

War mohepog. 

Ward off, auvvay ti cm, 
222. 

from myself, éuv- 

vopas, ace. 


INDEX I. 


Was near (= almost), ddiyou | 


8eiv, 283. c. 
Wash, Lovey, 188 (1). 
Watch oven EVONVOQEVEL EOL, 


Ware, tae 53a, ro, 15. 

Way, 536e, § 4, 154. 

Weak, asSevn¢, 319. 

Weakness, ac@eveca, 319. 

Wealthy, aiovarog, 20. 

Weep for, xazaxdaiay (?), LE8 
(2), 278. 

Weigh anchor, aigey (an- 
chor, subaud.), 188. 

Well, ev, 8. 

to he, xadas eyes. 

What? 2; 

kind of ? moiog; 

is, ta ovta, 65. | 

comes from (the 

gods), za tav Geos, 54. 

comes next (to), za 

éyourva, gen. 149. d. | 

induces you to..? ¢¢ 

pater; 313. ! 

possesses you to..? 
sinadov; 318. 

—-———, to—place, soi, ozor, 
144, 72, p. 

we ought, & yon, 91. 
C.—ta drorre, 206. 

Whatsoever, oazic, 92. et zi, 
269. : 

When, oe, éeid7, Exedy, 92. : 

? note ; 92. | 

you, § may, ? zégos, 

he, &c. might, § 250. 

- you ought, &c., déoy, 

0. 


i 
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When it is your duty, d¢os, 
mooonxoy, 250. 

——— or whereas it was 
said, sipyucvor, 250. 

——thereis any occasion, és 
zt Oey (or, after an histori- 
cal tense, ef ze 8go1), 91. a... 

' Whence, noder, 100. 

Whenever, ondre, 96. 

Where, nov, 144.6 onov, 72, p. 

Whether, ei, 335. éa», 336. 

Which way = whither, noi; 
—in dependent questions 
regularly, 6 onot, 72, p. 

Whilst, aye, gor, 306 

‘he was } walking, pe- 
tak neginatoyv, 288. 

Whither, oi, 73, 144. in 
dependent sentences, dzo1, 
72, p. 

Who? zig; in dependent 
sentences, regularly dottc, 
72, note p. 

in the world ? zig soze ; 

150. 


Whole (the), o mag, or nag 0, 
, AB. 


» Gog, | 138. 
hosoever, oozts, 92. e ti, 
269. 

Why? zi jor Stee zi; 183. 

Wicked, nOv7;,Q0S, (immoral, 
vile), 188.—avoowg (one 
who breaks the divine 
and natural laws. See 
dotog, in 293”,) 299. 

Wickedness, rovyoia, 188. 

Widow, yrea, 235. 


, Will certainly, 358. d. 
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Willing: if you are —, 
cot Bovlouerp dori, 206. 
Willingly at least, éxes9 efyas, 

144. 

Wine, oivog, 15. 

Wing (214), aregvg = ala, 
the wing with reference 
tothe wing-jotnt.—-négos 

enna, the wing with 
reference to the wing- 
eathers Deacriein.) 
isdom, copia, 24 

Wise, sogds, 20. 

Wish, 160 [distinction be- 
tween Bovloucs and éf2io, 


With, vou (dat.), uerad (gen.), 


(by partie. ); 0s, 
Bycov, Pes, xoopevos, 35. 

With a view to, ngc¢ (acc.), 
319. : 


what object or view, 
ti Bovdduevos, 341. 
impunity, yatoos, 154. 
three others, réragros 
avrg, 68. 
you (us, &c.), to be, 
nage. See 91. b. 
Within, do», 125. 
Without, zo, gen. 125. avev, 
gen. 150. yoois, 309. diza, 


being dis- 
covered 
ob- | 242.c. 
served, 241. 
——-—— seen, 


knowing it, 


INDEX I. 


ai | Wolf, Avxog, 41. 


Woman, ad R. yvvasx, V. 
at, 15. 
Wonder at, Cavpato, F 


Work, Tezor, 121. 
Worthless, padios, 144, 
Worthy of, a&os, 65, 150. 
Would probably have been, 
éxivduvevaey av (with in- 
Jin.), 359. 
rather--than, 7109 
av—i, 87. 
that! aie, ee cpelor 
(26,2), 8¢ i 7ag apedoy, cdc oge- 
oy or opehor alone, 206. 
Wound, sizgaoxe, 269. 
Wretched, xoxodoijeoy, (ill- 
fated), 144. &BAs05, B74. 
Wrong, avdcos, 299. See 
293 


- 


Y. 
Year, grog, zd, 144. 
You are Jonines raicers eyo, 
350. g. 


dado # i, 357. 


Young, véog, 168° 

bird, vioocss, 214. 
Yours, UUsLELOS, 
Yourself, 48, 49. 


Z. 
Zeal, co agdOvpuor, (adj.), 
60 


Zealous, 2e08bpos, 221. e. 


y* ae Pace nen Re © ee ee 2 eee ._ eeeeieeeme, O 


«its 4 
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List of Parases and Worps explained.t 


A. 
(6) @ aya gopos, 228. 


B. 


ayangs toils magovar OF sc | Biov ev qx, 206. 


naporta, 13 
&yeov (= with), 235. 
mole” 
aloxovopan mEOLOOY note b. 
aireioGon (mid.), not with 
ve accusatives, 124, note 


‘Aitsardoos 0 Didinnov, 23. 
Ado tt i} a@adon; 318. 
GAdog ta xa, 278. 

cedeovect xdonns, 13. 
apeeregor Ua) 345. 

av ay, 

&von, 8. 

ano cov doScperos, 100. 
—- deinvov yaveo dan, 243, 
— Tov moogarors, 243. 
anodidgdonew tid, 138. 
ceyyy or r7v aoyyy, 132. 
AOL OHEVOG, 235. 

avroig avSeaary, 350. 
abres, 39. «avzog avrov, 166. 
ag savror, 243. 


4. 


p. 107, dedozpev09, 249, note n. 


davoraros cavtov 7o0c, 168, 
note m. 

dor, 249. a. 

d7A0¢ eit, 239. 

Staluney yoovor, 235. 

bi doris exer, &c., 270. ' 

dixaiog ett, 358. 

Sixny diddvat (gen.), 228 

diedxety ovov, 3b. 

Soxovy, 249, note n. 

d0Eay (3dEas tavra, &c.), 
249. c 


Soot shay, 193, note u. 
Svvarodregos autos 


168. c. 
dvoiv déovra (not Sssovrois), 
283. 


aves, 


E. 


gavrov elvas, 162". 7. 


t”Phrases not found here may be looked for in their Alphabetical 


place in the last section. 
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éynccheiy ef tit, 183. 

el cot Bovhopevep tsziv, 206 

a b medAeL yestoOat, 283. 

et py Sia, 125. 

— TIS, 268. 

——- xai addog, 174. d. 

eto apelor (eg, a), 206. 

eigye, sigyo, 154, note b. 

eignuevoy, 250. 

ely avno, 174. e. 

eig Siaoxadov (rene, qpot- 
TE), 259. 

— ry Diiannor, 23. 

eiaiv oi Aéyorres 263, note 

ot Aeyouat a. 

éxirduvevcey av StagPagyva, 
359. 

éxooy elves, 144. 

sunoday eivat, 293". 

&y Toiy monrtos, 259. 

Evexa toy exeooy, 200. 

évdov xarudaBeiv, 125. 

&& angoodoxntov, 224. 

tov, 249. b. 

én éuoi, 65. 

én éuov, 65. 

Ent te elvat, 227. b. 

Enixovgeiv ¥00Q, 239. 

gotey ot (= Evtor), 263. 

—— ovativas .... 5 269. d. 

evdy Tig nm0dews, 309. 

evdus Kony, 309. 

ég @ or wre, 266. 

éyeoSai tivog, 149. d. 

éyor (= with), 2385. 


Hi. 
7 cvguoy, 27. 
7 xata, With ace. 168. d. 


INDEX II. 


i wore, With infin. 168. e. 

m molkn tne yooas (not 70 
noiv), 58. 

7Oeos av Seacaipny, 86". 

‘aep elyev, 351. ; 


e. 
Savpaaag é £10, 350. 
Pavpaciog oy, 273. d. 
Favpasroy a0, 273. Cc. 


Gai 
ko b ut yopovs, 188, (3.) 


K. 
xat og, 40. c. 
— ravra, 200. 
xarepyopot, 270. 
xaz70, 28, note x. 
xuvog Sixyy, 250. 


A. 
Lav 9 aveo, with partic. 242. c. 
Levey, (ev, xaxoog, &c.), 35. 
Anesiy éyoov, 350. g. 


pa Aia, 341. 

por Paver (with part. ) 939, 

weyada ogedeir, Blanray, &c. 
bs. 


@ 


Héllo youpes, &c., 283. 
peroueder (with part.), 239. 
perakv negunar oy, 288. 
HExoL nogon th nuépac, 144, 
UVOLOL, LVOLOL, 


N 
yh Mia, BAL. 


INDEX II. 233 
O. naoa 7 mode, 45. a. 
6 8¢, 40. —— nohty, 45. d. 
6 nuove tov xoovon, 59. 6. néuntoc avtog, &c., 51. d. 
6 olog ov avo, 273. megt moAdov noeiaGat, 253". 
ot age "A yutor, 283", note x. MEQLOOEY, 331. 
— yay tyortes, 278. meoitra toy aoxovytooy, 174. f. 


— moaioi, 45. 

— nooonxortes, 249. 

olds Te evyet, 283. 

otcov (= ore rorovrey), 258, b. 

édiyou 8éo, deiv, &C., 283. 

Surv (zovg Geovg), 351. 

onws avng écat, 287". 

ocoyv ov, 125. 

ooous 7 Ovvato mieictous,174.c. 

dom—rocov7@, 168". 

ore peytotog, 174. 6. 

ov py Aadnoss; &c., 287". 

— navtog eivat, 162". 2. 

ov, not simply reflexive, but 
used in dependent sen- 
tences to denote the sub- 
ject of the principal sen- 
tence, 50, p. 29. 

— ¢ not used by Attic prose- 

‘ writers, except Plato, 50, 

29 


p. 29. 

ovx éotiy, 86%. d. 

— iyw (=- non habeo), 72. b. 
ovders Oars ov, 277. 

ovdev oiov axovoat, 278. 

7t, 150 

ovrog! 325. d. 

ovres eye, 72. c. 

oby Or—aAla xai, 82. 


IT. 
mapa pixpor edger, &c. 299. 


nag odiyor dteqevyor, &c.299. 


negpuxe, 208. 

noweiv (ev, xaxog), 35. . 
noldandaciot nuor, 174. f. 
nodug get, 132. 

nog6m tHe Ghiniag, 143. 
100 moAlov morticba, 243. 
mooatyety, dol. 

mooayxor, 250. 


>» 
ovvoida Euave@ (cogog ov OF 
cog@ ovtt), 238". b. 
oyory (motjoo), 112. 


tayvrega 7 copateoa, 174, a. 
celevtwv, 235. 

ci wcdor , 317. 

— nadov; 317. 

zig mote; 150. 

zo ano tovde, 34". f. 

— ye voy elvat, 206. 

— éni rovtog elven, 206. 
— moo 9vpor, 60. 

— rédevraior, 34". f. 
zov (with infin.), 216. 
covvayvtioy, 137. 
rovvoua, 137. 

zovrov ye évexa, 250, 

z@ ove, 65. 


@. 
géowy (with), 235. 
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géeay, 350. h. 

gevyey povov, 35, Q. 

—_——, =qvyeiv, 270. g. | wg soe eineiv, 444, 

poaveo (bce. 342. d. e. f. 358.|— ovrehoves einsir, 444, 
b. c. d. — rayiora, 174 b, 


— rayoug elyov, 278, 
- oy ee donee ciges, 351. 
yaou guny, 250. cogedoy, . 


youpevos (= with), 235. 


INDEX III. 


List of Worps that have some irregularity of DEcLEN- 
SION Or CONJUGATION. 


Ai, ytyvooxo, 156. 
cyvept, 193. you, 20. 
ado, F’. M., 168". yun, 15. 
andor, 341. 
aigéo, 190. 
ais Pavopet, 190. dei, 60. 
axove, F. M., 92. 8280, 293". 
&hioxopet, 73. devdgor, 144. 
GA opet, 274. dSdoxen, 125. 
cpogrdver, 154, d8paoxeo, 138. 
ave Opes 214, note i. dipao, 131, note b. 
avepye, dvécpyno,193, note q. | dv, 193 
avoiyer, 193. Soxée, 96. 
aroxoivouct, 278, Suvapon, 87. 
arohave, 259. ~ | dve0, 125. 
Anodlos, 341. 
apéonor, 337, E. 
dep HEOD, F. go, 175. gag, 341. 
ay Pope, 20. eis (2b0), 65. 
eizzoy, 
B. éLavvon, 24. 
Baiveo, 228. érrouveen, gen., F’. M., 60. 
éniot ope, 293° . 
I. Enopa, 183. 
yihe, 132. épae, 274, 
yelio, doopat, 278, Egy opece, 112. 


yiyvopos, 15. icin, 144. 
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svpioxo, 87. 
goo, 15 


Z. 
Cao, 131, note b. 


Hi. 
7x00, 206. 
qutave, 58. 
‘Hoaxdgs, 183. 
noopyr, 13. 


0. | 
Oars, 183. 
Ovnoxo, 125. 
Svyasne, 20. 


I. 
ixveopot, 242, note k. 


K. 
xAaio, 150. 
xdento, F. M., 73. 
xodato, F. M., 121. 
xpivoy, 1 
xveoy, 41. 


A. 
AauBavor, 92. 
AavBavo, 154 


dvoo, 190. 


M. 
paivopet, 125. 
peckyopcet, 73. 
Pree, 20. 


gaug, 125. 


0. 
dove, 20. 
bCeo, 150. 
eida, 73, note q. 
oa, $34 


otopet, 87. 
oig, 41, note |. 


orgouat, 206, note a. 


ohdvmt, 193. 

Gusumt, 343, note s, 
decor, 73. 

dons, 15. 

ovs, 


spethon, 206. 


71. 
reailor, 343, note u. 
maoxo, 168* 


MELYEOD, 131, note b. 


RIYYU UL, 193 
iven, 144, 
ninro, 293". 
niéo, 188. 
mopevouat, 24. 
Tlooador, 341. 
novus, 20. 
rogoc, 138. 


=. 
owyao, EF, M., 269*. 
oirog, 259, note v. 
oxone, 336, note i. 
ozepovpat, 168". 
Soxearne, 15. 


T. 
reuvo, 46, note q. 
sixteo, 
sizew@oxe, 269%, 
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roeyoo, 65. gPaveo, 241. 
tvyyave, 183. 
fr. x80, mae 
vdo, 15. ehidoov, 341. 
oe " vodou, 131, note b. 
®. yoy, 91, note i. 
gegen, 60. 


THE END. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Continuzp. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German uage. 
By H. G. Ollendorff Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of 
the German Language in the University of the City of New York. 12mo., $1,50. 

“ Ollendortf’s New Method of Learning to Read,Write, and Speak the German Language, has 
had au extensive circulation in England, and its demand in this country also has constantly beer 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserved ; for it supplies a deficiency which has been 
long and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. 

“ The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead | age; and hence many, dis- 
gusted with the cumbrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met thelr e 

ave given up the acquisition of the language in despair. Ollendorff has completely remed 
this evil. Beginning with the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Gram- 
mar; and he does it by interblending the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres- 
sions, that, by a few months’ diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, - 
any one may acquire every thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to converse 
in the language.” {7 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; price 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Language, By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers, and full Paradi of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., $1,50. 

“The plan pursued in teaching the French is snbstantially the same with that developed in the 
Geran Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the older treatises on the one 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Ollendorff 
combines and thoroughly teaches at once both the theory and practice of the language. The 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either for- 
getting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences 
rote which he cannot analyze. Speaking and writing French, which in othor systems is dela 
antil the learmmer is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and consequently is seldom 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first lesson, continued throughout, and made the 
efticient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough kaowledge o mmar; and thie 
without diverting the learner’s attention for a moment from the language itself, with which he is 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

The text of Ollendorff, carefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition without 
abridgment. T'o this the American editur has added an Appendix, containing the cardinal] and 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus rendered complete, and 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated.” 

x7 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform ; 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Language. By 
H. G. Ollenjorff With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, Prof of the 
Italian Language in the University of the City of N. Y. One vol.,12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendortf’s System, applied to the study of the Italian Language, possesses all the advan 
tages of his method of learning the German and French, and will undoubtedly, as its merits be 
come known, take the place of all other Grammars. 
xp A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 

ords, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. B 
Alexander Reid, A M , Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. Witha Critical. 
Preface by Heury Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near 600 p., $1. 

The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this volume, 
Notwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises forty thousand words. 
Ja addition tu the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four valuable improvements :— 

I, The primitive word is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in alphabetical or- 
der, with the part of speech appended. ' 

If. After the primitive word is inserted the original term whence it is formed, with the name 
of the language from which it is derived. 

Il. There is subjoined a Vocabulary of “ue Roots of Baglish words, by which tha ereeria 
waurt of them is instantly discoverable. 


LV. Ar eccanted Lis in wd 
per Names, is added. t, to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Lata, Watiomen Bee 


~~ 


AY. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrtinuzp. 


SURRENNE.—THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY OF ‘THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two parts. 
Part one, French and English; part two, English and French; the first part come 
prebending words in common uxe—terms connected with Science—terms belonging 
to the Fine Arts—4000 Histurical names—4000 Geographical names—11,000 terms 
lately publixhed, with the pronunciation of every word according to the*French 
Academy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 
750 Critical Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of English words and expressiuns, with the pro- 
nunciations according to Walker. ‘The whole preceded by a practical and compre- 
hensive system of French pronunciation. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., French 
Teacher in Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
of Paris. One volume, 12mo., nearly 900 pages, neatly bound—$1,50. 

‘‘This work must have been one of very great labor, as it is evidently of deep research. We 
have given it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we have never before seen 
any thing of the kind at all to compare with it. Our space will not permit us give more than 
this geueral testimony to its value. Long as the title is, and much as it promises, our examination 
of the work proves that all the promises are fultilled, and we think that no student of the French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate to possess himeelf of it. Nor, indeed, will it be fuand less 

ul to the accomplished French scholar, who will find in it a fund of information which can 
ao where be met with in any one book. Such a work has fora long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Surrenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well- 
digested opinion, that no ons in search of a knowledge of the niceties of the French language, 
should be without it."—N ational Magazine for May, 1846 


TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


HISTORY ; comprising, I. ANciEnT History, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, care- 
fuily digested trom the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of Modern 
Scholars and L[ravellers. 

Il. Mopern History, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal Euro- 
pean Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition; 
with a History ut the Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. Couke Taylor, 
LL. D., ot ‘Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with additions on American History, 
by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of History in the University of N. Y. One hand. 
some vol., 8vo., of 800 pages, $2,25. {G- For convenience as a class-bvok, the 
Ancient or Modern portion can be had in separate volumes. 

This Manual of History is fast superseding all other compends, and is already adupted asa 
text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New-York, Pennsylvauia, and Brown Universities, and 
several leading Academies. 


WARNER.—RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC. 


Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners in the Art, whether 
Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. Warner, translator of ‘‘ Weber's Theory of 
Musical Composition,”’ ‘‘ Kiibler’s Anleitung zum Gesang-Unterrichte,’’ [Boston 
Acidemy’s Manual,] &c., &c. One vol., 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

“ We do not know how we can do a more substantial servicc to teachers and scholars in musie 
vocal or instrumental, than by urging them to adopt this volume asa class book. It is full and 
eomplete on every topic conuected with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 

ression. ‘The illustrations are numerous and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the 
earner, in comprehending the subject, as well as to the teacher in imparting instruction.”’— 7'yibune 


WARNER.—FIRST STEPS IN SINGING. 
The Primary Note Reader, or First Steps in Singing at Sight. By James F. War 


ner. 12mo., 25 cents. 

This volume of musical exercises is designed as a supplement to the author's “ Rudimental 
Lessons in Music.” ‘Phe two works, tikes together, are iutsaded to furnish the beginuer in vocal 
music, with a complete set of books adapted to his purpose. 


WRIGHT.—PRIMARY LESSONS : 
(n which a Single Letter is first Taught, with its power; then another Letter is 
(aught in the same :nanner, ard the two combined into a Word—an application of 
the letters being made in words as fast as they ate \earned. The words thus learned 
sre arranged into easy sentences, 80 that the .catmert is inamedintely intiated into 
Reading Lessons. By Albert D. Wright, author of “ Analytical Orhogagiyy 


® sonologica! Chart, & 3. 
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